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WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 443.) 


Wuew Mr. Gifford published his Translation of Juvenal, he had 
already acquired great celebrity as the author of “The Baviad” and 
* The Meviad:” although in his auto-biography he does not notice 
those successful productions of his muse. ‘The former satire was pub- 
lished in 1794. The causes of its composition were thus noticed by 
Mr. Gifford in the preface to the first edition. 

“In 1785,a few English of both sexes, whom chance had jumbled 
together at Florence, took a fancy to while away their time in scrib- 
dling high panegyrics on themselves, and complimentary canzonettas 
on two or three Italians, who understood too little of the language to 
be disgusted with them. In this there was not much harm; but as folly 
is progressive, they soon wrought themselves into an opinion that they 
really deserved the fine things which were mutually said and sung of 
each other. About the same period a daily paper, called ‘ The World,’ 
was in fashion, and much read. ‘This paper was equally lavish of its 
praise and abuse, and its conductors took upon themselves to direct the 
taste of the town, by prefixing a short panegyric to every trifle that ap- 
peared in theirown columns. ‘The first cargo of Della Cruscan poetry 
was given to the public through the medium of this paper. There was 
a specious byilliancy in these exotics which dazzled the native grubs, 
who had scatce ever ventured beyond a sheep, and a crook, and a rose- 
tree grove; with an ostentatious display of * blue hills,’ and ‘crashing 
rorrents,’ and ‘petrifving suns.’ From admiration to imitation is but 
a step. Honest Yenda tried his hand at a descriptive ode, and suc- 
ceeded beyqnd his hopes: Anna Matilda followed; in a word, 
contagio labem _ ; 

Hanc dedit in plures, sicut grex totus in agris 
Unius scabie cadit, et porrigine porci. 





“ While the epidemic malady was spreading from fool to fool, Della 
Crusca came over and immediately announced himself by a sonnet to 
love. Anna Matilda answered it; and the ‘ two great luminaries of the 
age, as Mr. Bell calls them, fell desperately in love with each other. 
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From that period not a day passed without an amatory epistle fraught 
with thunder, lightning, et guicguid habent telorum armamentaria ewli. 
The fever turned to frenzy: Laura-Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, 
and a thousand other nameless names, caught the infection, and from 
one end of the kingdom to another, all was nonsense and Della Crusca. 
Even then I waited with a patience which I can better account for than 
excuse, for some one (abler than myself) to step forth to correct this 
depravity of the public taste, and check the inundation of absurdity 
that was bursting upon us from a thousand springs. As no one ap- 
peared, and as the evil grew every day more alarming (for now bed- 
ridden old women, and girls at their sampler, began to rave), I deter- 
mined, without much confidence of success, to try what could be ef- 
fected by my feeble powers; and accordingly wrote the following poem.” 

The Baviad effectually demolished this tribe of poetasters. Mr. Gif- 
ford’s next publication, “* The Mzviad,” which appeared in the following 
year, was an imitation of Horace, and was levelled at the corrupters of 
dramatic poetry. In the preface Mr. Gifford says, “I know not if the 
stage has been so low since the days of Gammar Gurton as at this 
hour. It seems as if all the blockheads in the kingdom had started up 
anc. exclaimed, una voce, ‘Come! let us write for the theatres.’ In this 
there is nothing, perhaps, altogether new, but the striking and peculiar 
novelty of the times seems to he, that all they write is received. Of the 
three parties concerned in this business, the writers and the managers 
seem the least culpable. If the town will have husks, extraordinary 
pains need not be taken to find them any thing more palatable. But 
what shall we say of the town itself! The lower orders of the people 
are so brutified and besotted by the lamentable follies of O'Keee, and 
Cobbe, and Pilon, and I know not who—Sardi venales, each worse than 
the other—that they have lost all relish for simplicity and genuine hu- 
mour; nay, ignorance itself, unless it be gross and glaring, cannot hope 
for ‘ their most sweet voices.’ And the higher ranks are so mawkishly 
mild, that they take with a placid simper whatever comes before them; 
or, if they now and then experience a slight disgust, have not resolu- 
tion enough to express it, but sit yawning and gaping in each other's 
faces for a little encouragement in their pitiful forbearance.” 

Never was satire better employed, or more powerfully directed, than 
it was in these two instances: but the effect was not equal; for while 
the triumph of the Baviad was signally decisive, that of the Maviad 
was only partially so. Not that the execution in the latter performance 
failed; on the contrary, of the two, the Meviad excels in pointed wit 
and dignified severity of language; but as, unfortunately, the malady 
opposed had its seat more in the public manners than in the affectation 
of individuals, it was not easily expelled. 

The next object of Mr, Gifford’s satiric muse was a writer who had 
distinguished himself by the,most scurrilous attacks upon all that was 
great and good in the kingdom; and it is not a little’ curious that the 
iwo keenest satirists of their time should have been born within fifteen 
miles of each other. Nothing, however, could be more dissimilar than 
the spirit and conduct of these original poets; for while Wolcott, bet- 
ter known by his assumed name of Peter Pindar, employed his pen in 
wanton malignity, careless of truth, and wholly regardless of feeling, 
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Gifford, on the contrary, directed his attacks only against the grubs of 
literature. The one held up to ridicule the personal defects or peculiar 
circumstances of eminent individuals for the sole purpose of getting 
money; the other, though severe enough upon those depravities which 
tended to mislead the public, did not meddle with private character; 
and through all his works there breathes an ardent love of morality and 
religion. It was impossible that a man who felt for the best interests 
of society could avoid being disgusted with the gross abuse of wit uni- 
formly displayed in the writings of Wolcott. However much the risi- 
ble faculties might be excited by the droilery of some of his stories, the 
moral mind revolted at the pruriency and impudence which he so pre- 
fusely scattered through all his writings, in utter contempt of private 
virtue, public order, and good manners. Mr. Gifford, therefore, who 
well knew the man, his history, and his habits, sent against him one of 
his sharpest arrows, in the form of anepistle. Wolcott, though a lam- 
pooner of others, could not bear to be satirized himself; and, stung to 
the soul by this attack, determined upon revenge. Instead, however, of 
applying, in the first place to his most powerful weapon, “the grey 
goose quill,” he assumed the argumentum baculinum, and sallied forth 
in quest of his adversary. Watching his opportunity, and seeing Mr. 
Gifford enter the shop of Mr. Wright, the bookseller, in Piccadilly 
‘now |! atchard’s), he rushed in after him, and aimed a blow at Mr. 
Gifford’s head with the cudgel which he had provided for the occasion. 
Fortunately, a gentleman standing by saw the movement in time to seize 
the arm of the enraged poet, who was then bundled out into the street, 
and rolled in the mud, to the great amusement of the gathered crowd. 
Nothing further took place at that time, but the disappointed satirist 
went home and nenned one of his worst pieces, which he published 
with the tide of “ A Cut at a Cobbler.” As, however, there was mere 
passion than either poetry or wit in this performance, the only laugh 
which it provoked was against its author. 

About this time, however, Mr. Gifford entered into a warfare of much 
greater moment. A number of men of brilliant talents and high con- 
nexion, at the head of whom was Mr. Canning,* having determined to 
establish a weckly paper, for the purpose of exposing to deserved ridi- 
cule and indignation the political agitators by whom the country was 
then inundated, had engaged as editor a Dr. Grant, well known as a 
writer in the reviews and other periodical works of that period. A 
few days before the intended publication of the first number of “ The 
Anti-Jacobin” (which was the name given to the new paper), Dr. 
Grant being taken seriously ill, sent for Mr. Wright the bookseller, 
who was to be the publisher of it, told him of h®& utter inability to dis- 
charge the arduous and responsible duties of editor, and requested that 
he would communicate the circumstance to some of the individuals by 
whom the undertaking had been projected. Mr. Wright accordingly 
waited upon Mr. Charles Long (now Lord Farnborough), and informed 
him of what had occurred. Mr. Long asked Mr. Wright if he knew 
any one who was competent to the office. Mr. Wright mentioned Mr. 
Gifford’s name, and was immediately commissioned to make Mr, Git- 


* See the memoir of Mr. Canning in the present volume. 
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ford the offer, which that gentleman accepted without hesitation. The 
first number appeared on the 20th of November, 1797, and the publica- 
tion continued until the 9th of July, 1798. Some of the ablest articles 
in this celebrated journal were written by Mr. Gifford. A corner of 
the paper was expressly reserved for the “ misrepresentations” and 
“lies” of the opposition papers; and these misrepresentations and lies 
it was especially Mr. Gifford’s province to detect and expose. 

Mr. Gifford’s connexion with the Anti-jacobin naturally led to a 
very agrecable intimacy with a number of men of rank and distinction. 
among whom were Mr. Canning, Mr. Freere, Mr. Charles Long (now 
Lord Farnborough), Mr. Jenkinson (the present Earl of Liverpool), 
Lord Mornington (now Marquis Wellesley), Lord Clare, Mr. Pitt, &c. 
With one or other of these eminent individuals Mr. Gifford dined twice 
or thrice a week; and at these festive meetings many of the most ex- 
quisite papers in the Anti-jacobin were concocted. ‘The value of Mr. 
Gifford’s powerful assistance was acknowledged by every one; but of 
all governments on the face of the globe, that of England has invaria- 
bly exhibited the most prudish delicacy of finance in the recompense ef 
literary exertion. The ministerial recollection of Mr. Gifford’s ser- 
vices was by no means a single exception to the rule, although he ob- 
tained the Paymastership of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners. Ata 
subsequent period he was made a double commissioner of the lottery. 

In the notes to his Juvenal, Mr. Gifford had displayed an extensive 
acquaintance with the early English poets: and throughout his life he 
prosecuted at his leisure hours that interesting study. In 1805 he pub- 
lished an edition cf the Piays of Massinger, in four volumes: and in 
1816, the Works of Ben Jonson, in nine volumes. Since his death, 
the Dramatic Works of Ford, in two volumes, which he left in a com- 
plete state for publications have appeared; and they will soon be follow- 
ed by the Works of Shirley, in six volumes. At one period of his life, 
Mr. Gifford contemplated an edition of Shakspeare, in which it was his 
intention to abridge the cumbrous and superiluous notes of the Vario- 
rum Shakspeare; and to expose the blunders and fanciful new read- 
ings of all the previous editors and commentators. For such an under- 
taking no man could have been better qualified. 

It was, however, as the editor of “ The Quarterly Review” that Mr. 
Gifford was most generally known. On its establishment in 1809, he 
was, in a happy hour for the proprietor and for the public, appointed tu 
conduct it; and it remained under his direction until about two years 
before his decease. Of the unwearied industry, extensive knowledge, 
varied talent, correct judgment, and sound principle, exhibited by Mr. 
Gifford in the management of this excellent and popular publication. 
during the long course of between fifteen and sixteen years, it is wholly 
unnecessary to speak. Ht must be acknowledged that at times his pen 
was at least sufficiently severe; but it merits observation, that none of 
the various parties, poetical, religious, or political, that occasionally felt 
the castigation bestowed upon their productions in the Quarterly Re- 
view, ever ventured to recriminate, by attacking the moral characte: 
of the editor. Even Lord Byron, who alternately praised and abused 
most of his contemporaries, professed great respect for Mr. Gifford, 

lauded the purity of his principles, and courted his friendship. 
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In private life no man was more amiable, modest, and unassuming, 
than Mr. Gifford. His bland and courteous conversation, while it 
furnished abundant proofs of the richness of his intellectual stores, af- 
forded no indication that could lead any one ignorant of the fact, to 
suspect that he was capable of wielding the literary tomahawk with 
such extraordinary dexterity and unsparing force. The warmth of his 
attachment to his early friends continued to the last. Of these, one of 
the principal was the present Dean of Westminster. It is alike honour- 
able to the living and the dead, that the amity which began in childhood 
continued with unabated sincerity till the grave broke the connexion. 


“ With what feelings,” says Mr Gifford, in the preface to his edition of 


Johnson, “ do I hear the words,— rux Dean or Wesrminster!’ Five 
and forty springs have now passed over my head, since I first found Dr. 
Lreland, some years my junior, in our little school, at his spelling book. 
During this long period, our friendship has been without a cloud—my 
delight in youth, my pride and consolation in old age.” Of another 
Devonshire friend, Mr. Gifford, in the preface to his edition of Ford’s 
Werks, has recorded the following interesting anecdote:—* My friend, 
the late lord Grosvenor, had a house at Salt Hill, where I usually spent 
a part of the summer, and thus became a neighbour of that great and 
good man, Jacob Bryant, who kindly encouraged me to visit him, 
Here the conversation turned one morning on a Greek criticism by Dr. 
Johnson, in some volume lying on the table, which I ventured (for I was 
then young) to deem incorrect, and pointed it out to him. I could not 
help thinking that he was somewhat of my opinion; but he was can- 
tious anc reserved. ‘But, Sir,’ said I, willing to overcome his scruples, 
‘Dr. Johnson himself (a fact which Mr. Bryant well knew) admitted 
that he was not a good Greek scholar.’ ‘ Sir,’ he replied with a seri- 
ous and impressive air, ‘ it is not easy for us to say what such a man as 
Johnson would call a good Greek scholar.’ 1 hope that I profited by 
the lesson,—certainly I never forgot it; and if but one of my readers do 
the same, I shall not repent placing it upon record.” 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to adduce a better proof of a kind dis- 
position than appears in the following inscription on a tombstone, 
placed some years ago, by Mr. Gifford’s orders, in the burying ground 
ef Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street: 

Here lies the body of 
Ans Davis, 

(for more than xx Years) 
Servant to Wintiam GirPorn, 
She died February 6th, wpcccxv, in 
the xxxxiu Year of her Age, 
Of a tedious and painful Malady, 
which she bore 
With exemplary patience and resignation. 
Her deeply afflicted Master 
erected this Stone to her Memory, 
as a painful testimony of 
her uncommon worth, 
and of his perpetual gratitade, 
respect, and affection, 
for her long and meritorious services. 


Though here unknown, dear Ann, thy ashes res. 
Still hves thy memory in one grateful breast 
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That trac'd thy course through many a painful year 
And mark'd thy humble hope, thy pious fear. 

O! when this frame, which yet, while life remain’d, 
Thy duteous love, with trembling hand sustain’d, 
Dissolves (as soon it must), may that bless'd Power 
Who beam’'d on thine, illume my parting hour! 

So shall I greet thee, where no ills annoy, 

And what was sown in grief, is reap'd in joy: 
Where worth, obscur'd below, bursts into day, 

And those are paid, whom Earth could never pay 


His regard for this faithful attendant also manifested itself in the fol- 
lowing simple, beautiful, and affecting stanzas; which rank with 
best productions of our elegiac poetry:— 


the 


I did it: and would Fate allow. 
Should visit still—should still deplore ; 
But health and strength have left me 
now, : 
And I, alas! can weep no more. 


“] wish I was where Anna lies, 

For | am sick of lingerivg hero, 
And every hour affection cries, 

‘ Go and partake her humble bier.’ 


I wish I could: for when she died 
I lost my all ; and life has proved, 
Since that sad hour a dreary void— 
A waste unlovely and unlov'd. 


Take then, sweet maid, this simple strain, 
The last | offer at thy shrine ; 
Thy grave must then undecked remain, 
And all thy memory fade with mine 
But who, when I am turn‘d to clay, 
Shall duly to her grave repair, 
And pluck the rugged moss away, 
And weeds that have no business there? 


And can thy soft persuasive look, 

Thy voice that might with musie rie 
Thy air, that every gazer took, 

Thy matchless eloquence of eye, 
And who with pious hand shall bring 


The flowers she cherish’d (snow-drop 
cold, 
And violets, that unheeded spring) 
To scatter o'er her hallow’d mould? 


And who while memory loves to dwell 


Thy spirits, frolicksome as good, 
Thy courage by no ills dismay'd, 

Thy patience by no wrongs subdued, 
Thy gay good humour—can they fade? 


Perhaps—but sorrow dims my eye— 





Cold turf which I no more must view, 
Dear name which | no more might sigh, 
A long, a last,—a sad adieu!” 


Upon her name, for ever dear, 

Shall feel his heart with passion swell, 
And pour the bitter—bitter tear? 
The following interesting anecdotes of Mr. Gifford’s private life, 

which we have reason to know are authentic, we extract from “ The 

Literary Gazette:” 

“ The world has already been furnished with information relative to 
the life of Mr. Gifford, by his own pen, in the exquisite piece of auto- 
biography prefixed to his Juvenal; and this is sufficient for the general 
purposes of history. Buta simple knowledge of the succession and in- 
fluence of events which befall men of eminence, is not all that a reason- 
able curiosity may require. We love to remove the veil which screens 
their domestic characters from our sight—to draw a chair round their 
fire-side—to listen to their conversation—to sympathise with their sor- 
rows—to rejoice with their mirth. And thus circumstances, in them- 
selves unimportant, become enrobed with a delight and an interest 
when associated with recollections of the good or the great. Impress- 
ed with the truth of these reflections, I shall throw together a few ran- 
dom anecdotes of the late Mr. Gifford. My family was intimate with 
him; and I had the honour of enjoying his acquaintance from my birth. 
One of his most remarkable talents, was the extraordinary rapidity 
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with which he devoured knowledge; and the most remarkable proof of 
it, perhaps, was his having fitted himself for the university after being 
but two years at school. Very shortly after his arrival at Oxford he 
was informed that he need not trouble himself with any further attend- 
ance at the mathematical lectures, as he had already carried himself as 
far in the science as the University required. His sagacity and quick- 
ness of apprehension were indeed discoverable on all occasions; it was 
impossible to converse with him upon any subject, however trifling, 
without having this forcibly thrust on your notice; and it was consi- 
derably heightened in conversation by the peculiar animation and intel- 
ligence of his cye, an almost unfailing feature in a sensible face. His 
acquaintance with matters the most minute and insignificant was equal- 
ly extraordinary:—as an instance, 1 remember a lady telling me, that 
having broken a valuable china basin, she accidentally mentioned the 
circumstance a short time afier to Mr. Gifford; when he, to her great 
surprise, instantly gave her an excellent receipt for repairing it. 

“ One of his earliest serious attempts at poetry was an elegy on the 
death of his first friend and patron, Mr. Cookesley,—displaying a singu- 
larly classical correctness for one so slenderly acquainted with English 
literature as he then was, and occasionally equalling in pathos the most 
successful productions of the kind. I have subjoined it at the end of 
this article; though not so much for its intrinsic merits, which are, 
however, very considerable, as for the interests which necessarily at- 
taches to his earliest productions, It was composed whilst he was at 
college. 1 have also before me five eclogues, written, probably, whilst 
he was at school; they are in the manner of Pope, and have much of 
his harmonious flow: probably Pope and Virgil were the only pastoral 
poets with whom he was acquainted at the time of their composition. 

“ There is also among his earlier poems, though of considerable later 
date than his eclogues, an ode to the present lord Grosvenor, then his 
pupil; and which is one of the happiest of his youthful efforts: in the 
exordium he obviates any objection that might be taken to his prema- 
ture devotion to the muses. In a correspondence with the daughter of 
his patron he prescribes for her a course of reading in English poetry; 
adding occasional criticisms of his own, explanations of poetical figures, 
&c.: these letters are exceedingly curious: the criticisms, coming from 
one so young, are, of course, not very subtle or refined, but are distin- 
guished by that elegance of taste and discrimination which character- 
ized him toa remarkable degree. 

“ When abroad with his pupil, he kept his acquaintance well inform- 
ed of his adventures, in a series of most entertaining letters: his de- 
scriptions are exceedingly humorous—many highly picturesque. Per- 
haps it may arise from unconscious partiality—but I read his letters 
with as fresh a delight as if they had been written yesterday, and were 
addressed to myself. I wish to write the little I have to say in perfect 
good humour; and, therefore, shall but incidentally hint at his political 
character; but his ‘dearest foes’ must acknowledge, that his integrity 
was unimpeachable, and his opinions honest. He disliked incurring 
an obligation which might in any degree shackle the expression of his 
free opinion. Agreeably to this he laid down a rule, from which he 
never departed—that every writer in the Quarterly should receive so 
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much, at least, per sheet. On one occasion (I dare say others occurred 
but I only know of one) a gentleman holding office under government, 
sent him an article, which, after undergoing some serious mutilations 
at his hands preparatory to being ushered into the world, was accept- 
ed. But the usual sum being sent to the author, he rejected it with 
disdain, conceiving it a high dishonour to be paid for any thing—the 
independent placeman! Gifford, in answer, informed him of the in- 
variable rule of the Review, adding that he could send the money to 
any charitable institution, or dispose of it in any manner he should di- 
rect—but that the money must be paid. The doughty official, convinced 
that the virtue of his article would force it into the Review at all 
events, stood firm in his refusal:—greatly to his dismay, the article was 
returned. He revenged himself by never sending another. Gifford, in 
relating this afterwards, observed with a smile, ‘Poor man! the truth 
was, he didn’t like my alterations: and, I’m sure, I didn’t like Ais arti- 
cles; so there was soon an end of our connexion.’ 

“ His objection to asking a personal favour was, owing to the same 
principle, exceedingly @rong. If the united influence of the Anti-jaco- 
bin and the Quarterly be considered, we may probably be justified in 
assigning to Gifford’s literary support of Government, a rank second 
only to Burke. His services, at all events, formed a very powerful 
claim to any moderate favour in the power of ministers to bestow; and 
yet, though anxious at all times to gratify the wants ef his needier 
friends to his utmost ability, his aversion to soliciting the bounty of 
government was seldom overcome: on one cccasion, indecd, in parti- 
cular, he exerted his influence in favour of the son of a deceased friend; 
but, undoubtedly, not without being driven to it by such importunity as 
left an application to ministers the less of two evils. About two years 
before his death, he wrote, I believe to the Chancellor, requesting a 
small living for a distressed relative of his first patron: his request was 
not complied with. But thenit should be remembered, that at the time 
it was made, the Quarterly had passed into other hands. Othello’s oc- 
cupation was gone; and Gifford had to digest, as well as he could, the 
mortification which commonly awaits every political writer, of finding 
that the favour of a government is self-interested, extorted, and ungrate- 
ful. It is true, his independence of opinion might seem to be interfered 
with by the situations he held; but they were bestowed on him un- 
solicited, and from motives of personal regard. I am sure every one 
acquainted with him will admit, that he would have rejected with scorn 
any kindness which could be considered as fettering the freedom of his 
conduct in the smallest degree. I am not more certain of many con- 
jectures than I am that he never propagated a dishonest opinion, nor 
did a dishonest act. He enjoyed a very close intimacy with Mr. Pitt: 
he used to mention that when he dined with the minister (¢fe-a-féte, or 
with but a few chosen others, a servant was never permitted to remain 
in theroom. The minister’s ‘dumb waiters’ were as serviceable in his 
private as in any other house. 

“ Amongst other engaging talents, Gifford possessed that very agree- 
able one of telling a story well, in singular perfection. The gest of tri- 
fles of this kind depends principally on the manner in which they are 


told. Many people acquire a right over particular stories, which, from 
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vheir peculiar happiness in relating them, become exclusively their own: 
out Gifford had an inexhaustible supply, and his arch drollery rendered 
all almost equally good. I will merely mention one, the first that o¢- 
curs, which has nothing particular in it, but which he contrived to ren- 
der exceedingly entertaining. 

“ While at Ashburton, he contracted an acquaintance with a family 
of that place, consisting of females somewhat advanced in age. On 
one occasion, he ventured on the perilous exploit of drinking tea with 
these elderly ladies. After having demolished his usual allowance of 
tea, he found, in spite of his remonstrances to the contrary, that his 
hostess would by no means suffer him to give up; but persisted in ma- 
king him drink a most incredible quantity. ‘ At last, said Gifford in 
telling the story, ‘ being overflooded with tea, I put down my fourteenth 
cup, and exclaimed with an air of resolution, ‘I neither can nor will 
drink any more.’ The hostess then, seeing she had forced more down 
my throat than I liked, began to apologise, and added, * but, dear Mr. 
Gifford, as you didn’t put your spoon across your cup, | supposed your 
refusals were nothing but good manners!’ He was a great tea-drinker 
himself, though not equal to the encounter of these Amazons: he ge- 
nerally had some brought to him between eleven and twelve at night, be- 
sides the regular meal which every one makes of tea who can afford it. 
I remember, when I complained once that I had met with some bad tea 
at a house where I had been dining, a friend observed, ‘ Your host has 
not enough of a gentleman’s polish about him to set a right value on 
good tea.’ Estimated by this standard, Gifford was the very first of 
gentlemen—none of my acquaintance have such delicious tea as he used 
to give. The ladies used to complain of its being too strong; but they, 
secing they have verves, are quite out of the question. 

“ Gifford always—that is, for the last twenty years of his life—dined 
at four, and drank tea at six, and for several years slept immediately 
after dinner till tea-time. Zhen he was always glad to see his private 
friends: it was at this meal that I saw him for the last time. He was 
for many years exceedingly feeble, and so dreadfully oppressed with 
asthma, as very often to be entirely deprived of speech. The fatigue 
of business entailed on him by the Review, and the various calls with 
which he was incessantly harassed during the morning, produced an 
overpowering exhaustion, which tends to sour the temper or excite ir- 
ritability. And if, when suffering under the complicated misery of dis- 
tressing bodily disease and mental exhaustion, he occasionally became 
fretful or peevish, the most illiberal cannot withhold indulgence, nor 
the most malignant affect surprise. He continued the editorship of the 
Quarterly much longer than a just regard for his health authorized: 
but no successor that was proposed pleased him; and nothing but a 
bodily decay, litde short of dissolution, compelled him to resign. He 
never stipulated for any salary as editor: at first he received 200/., and 
at last 900/. per annum, but never engaged for a particular sum. He 
several times returned money to Murray, saying ‘ he had been too libe- 
ral.’ Perhaps he was the only man on this side the Tweed who thought 
so! He was perfectly indifferent about wealth. I donot know a better 
proof of this than the fact that he was richer, by a very considerable 
sum, at the time of his death than he was at all aware of. In unison 
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with his contempt of money was his disregard of any external distinc- 
tion: he had a strong natural aversion to any thing like pomp or pa- 
mae? *. 9, 5 5 * * Yet he was by no means insensible 
to an honourable A and when the University of Oxford, about 
two years before his death, offered to give him a doctor’s degree, he 
observed, ‘ T'wenty years ago it would have been gratifying but now it 
would only be written on my coffin.” His disregard for external show 
was the more remarkable, as a contrary feeling is generally observable 
in persons who have risen from penury to wealth. But Gifford was a 
gentleman in feeling and in conduct; and you were never led to suspect 
he was sprung from an obscure origin, except when he reminded you 
of it by an anecdote relative to it. And this recalls one of the stories 
he used to tell with irresistible drollery, the merit of which entirely de- 
pended on his manner. I know an excellent mimic, who was immea- 
surably delighted with the story, but who never could produce more 
than a smile, with all his powers, by repeating it. It was simply this: 
At the cobbler’s board, of which Gifford had been a member, there was 
but one candle allowed for the whole coterie of operatives: it was, of 
course, a matter of importance that this candle should give as much 
light as possible. This was only to be done by repeated snuffings; but 
snuffers being a piece of fantastic coxcombry they were not pampered 
with, the members of the board took it in turn to perform the office of 
the forbidden luxury with their finger and thumb. The candle was 
handed, therefore, to each in succession, with the word ‘ sneaf” (anglice, 
* snuff’) bellowed in his ears. Gifford used to pronounce this word in 
the legitimate broad Devonshire dialect, and accompanied his story 
with expressive gestures—Now, on paper this is absolutely nothing, 
but in Gifford’s mouth it was exquisitely humorous. I should not, 
however, have mentioned it, were it not that it appears to me one of the 
best instances I could give of his humility in recurring to his former 
condition. He was equally free from personal vanity. A lady of his 
acquaintance once looked in upon him, and said she had a rout that even- 
ing, and endeavoured by every inducement to persuade him to join it. 
*Now do, Gifford, come in: it will give such an éclat, she added, 

atting him familiarly on the shoulder, ‘to say, ‘There is Mr. Gif- 
ford, the poct!’’ ‘ Poet, indeed! and a pretty figure this poet,’ he 
guawered, looking demurely on his ‘shrunk shanks,’ would cut in a 
ball-room!’ He was a man of very deep and warm affections. If I 
were desired to point out the distinguished excellence of his private cha- 
racter, I shall refer to his fervent sincerity of heart. He was particular- 
ly kind to children, and fond of their society. My sister, when young, 
used sometimes to ¢o to spend a month with him, on which occasions 
he would hire a piano-forte, and once he actually had a juvenile ball at 
his house for her amusement. * * He formed an attachment for his 
pupil which no subsequent circumstances could abate. The change in 
his lordship’s political sentiments did not shake Gifford’s unalterable 
affection for his character. He, on the other hand, met this attach- 
ment with an equal degree of warmth: their mutual respect was built 
on principle, and reflected equal honour on both. In Gifford’s last pro- 
tracted illness, when he was in bed, or asleep on the sofa, during the 
greater part of the day, Lord Grosvenor occasionally ventured on an 
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infringement of his strict orders not to be disturbed, and walking on 
tiptoe to his side, used to gaze on his almost expiring instructor. 

“ Of Gifford’s kindness to children I had numerous instances in my- 
self. While at school I received more presents from him than from all 
my other acquaintance put together. Nor was his liberality confined to 
the importunities of a school-boy,as my more considerabic prodigalities 
at college found in his bounty an unfailing remedy. ‘The last time I 
heard from him he wrote to discharge a bill for me, and that, too, at a 
time when the labour requisite for writing a letter was such as to ex- 
haust him. The reader will probably smile, but I wish to be understood 
literally. His debility for many months previous to his death was such 
as to incapacitate him for the smallest exertion—even that of writing! 
I called on him some little time ago, and learnt he was on the sofa; hav- 
ing undergone the fatigue of having one foot washed, which entailed an 
exhaustion requiring a glass of wine and an hour’s sleep to restore him. 
He would sometimes take up a pen, and, after a vain attempt to w rite. 
throw it down, exclaiming,‘ No! my work is done!’ Excessive infirmity 
rendered existence a great burden: the most common and involuntary 
thoughts, in their passage through his mind, seemed to leave pain be- 
hind them. He was once talking with perfect tranquillity, as indeed he 
always did, of the approaching termination of his life, when the friend 
with whom he was conversing expressed a hope that he might yet reco- 
ver, and live several years: but he added, * Oh! no! it has pleased God 
to grant me a much longer life than I had reason to expect: and T am 
thankful for it: but two years more is its utmost duration.’ He died 
exactly two years after using these words. At my last interview with 
him, he spoke of Valpy’s new edition of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus: 
he said, ‘I examined the former numbers, but finding it clumsily done, 
I left off.’ I spoke of Ford, and observed that the public would be more 
gratified by an edition of that dramatist than of Shirley; adding, that it 
was a pity so noble a writer should have no worthier editor than Weber. 
At the mention of this man’s name he seemed irritated, and said, rather 
angrily, ‘He’s a sad ignorant fellow.’ The formal demolition of this 
peor man, to which he has condescended in his own edition of Ford, 
may seem like breaking a gnat on a wheel; and can only, indeed, be ac- 
counted for on the supposition, which is, however, probably a correct 
one, that Weber was only the ostensible, and a much greater antagonist 
the real, editor—Speaking of Dryden, whose genius he admired exceed- 
ingly, he observed, ‘ Dryden’s Besetting Sin was a want of principles 
in every thing.’ I used sometimes to send him the Etonian, which was 
published whilst I was at school: I found this no bad speculation. He 
had a great admiration of the poetical powers of the author of Godiva: 
he said, after reading that poem, ‘If Moultrie writes prose as well as he 
does verse, I should be glad to hear from him’—meaning, he should be 
glad to receive an article from him. He once quoted to me, with great 
glee, the two lines in Godiva, 

“ Leofric thought he had perplex'd her quite, ‘ 
And grinn'd immensely at his own sagacity ;” 


adding, with a laugh, ‘they are admirable.’ I was at his house shortly 
after Sheridan’s death: I took up a magazine which had for its frontis- 
piece a head of that orator: Gifford, observing my attention to be di- 
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rected to the picture, asked what it was? On my informing him, he 
stretched out his hand for it: ‘ Aye! it’s very like him,’ he said. He 
looked at it for some time with a melancholy air, and returned it, 
merely observing, ‘ Poor Sheridan!’ In truth, his kindness of heart was 
universally warm and strong. He was greatly attached, amongst other 
domestics, to a cat and a dog; which last was the most exquisitely pro- 
portioned spanicl I ever saw. ‘These two used to take great liberties 
with him; but he never permitted them to remain in the room during 
dinner; and it was amusing to see this pair of domestics spontaneously 
walk out of the room together, on the appearance of the first cover. 
He survived Tabby; and poor Fid is not likely to be long in following 
his master; for natural decay has entirely deprived him of locomotion; 
and he is at present sleeping away his existence in a lethargy few de- 
grees removed from death. By the by, this little fellow showed one 
very remarkable piece of sagacity: he used to bark upon the arrival of 
any other carriage at the door, but never at liis masfer’s. 

“Mr. Gifford was short in person; his hair was of a remarkably 
handsome brown colour, and was as glossy and full at the time of his 
death, as at any previous period. He lost the use of his right eye, I 
believe, by gradual and natural decay: but the remaining one made am- 
ple amends for the absence of its fellow, having a remarkable quick- 
ness and brilliancy, and a power of expressing every variety of feeling. 
His head was of a very singular shape; being by no means high, if mea- 
sured from the chin to the crown; but of a greater horizontal length 
from the forehead to the back of the head, than any I remember to have 
seen. I believe he would have puzzled the phrenologists strangely: 
but that is an ordinary occurrence; and I, not being a disciple of these 
philosophers, shall not concern myself in their distress. His forehead 
projected at a right angle from his face, in a very uncommon manner. 
The portrait of him in his Juvenal, taken from a picture by his friend 
Hoppner, is a very good likeness: but there is a still better, painted by 
the same artist, from which I understand Mr. Murray is now having a 
print taken. 

“ A few days before his death he said, ‘I shall not trouble myself with 
taking any more medicine—it’s of no use—I shall not get up again.’ 
As his last hour drew nearer, his mind occasionally wandered; he said 
once— These books have driven me mad,—lI must read my prayers—’ 
singular words, as coming from a man deeply impressed with religious 
feeling. (By the by, I remember seeing in his library what appeared to 
be a paraphrase, or translation of the Book of Job, in his own hand 
writing.) Soon after, all power of motion failed him; he could not raise 
a tea-spoon to his mouth, nor stir in his bed. His breath became very 
low, and interrupted by long pauses; his pulse had ceased to beat five 
hours before his death. He was continually inquiring what time it was. 
He once faltered forth,‘ When will this be over?’ At last, on his nurse 
coming into the room, he said,‘ Now I’m ready; (words he generally 
used when he was ready to be moved) very well! you may go.’ These 
were his last words; on retiring, the nurse listened behind the door; 
she observed the intervals of his breathing to grow longer;—she re-en- 
tered the room just in time to catch a breath that had a litle of the 
strength of a sigh—it was his last! he few who saw him afterwards, 
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agreed that the usual serenity of death was exceeded by the placid com- 
posure of Ais countenance.’ 

Mr. Gifford died at his house, No. 6, James Street, Buckingham 
Gate, on the 3ist of December, 1826. It was his ‘original wish to be 
buried in South Audley Chapel; but his friend Dr. Ireland procured 
his consent to have his body deposited in Westminster Abbey; where 
his interment took place on the 8th of January, 1827. 

The probate of Mr. Gifford’s will was taken out under 25,000/. per- 
sonal property. He has left the bulk of his fortune to the Rev. Mr. 
Cookesley (the son of his original benefactor), who is likewise his resi- 
duary legatee. He has Icft his house in James Street, for the remainder 
of the term, nearly thirty vears, to Mrs. Hoppner, widow of the emi- 
nent portrait-painter, and legacies of a few hundreds to her children. 
He has left a sum of money, the interest of which is to be distributed 
annually amongst the poor of Ashburton. He has likewise left to Exe- 
ter College another sum, the foundation of two schelarships. Three 
thousand pounds are left to the relatives of his beloved maid servant. 
He has left to Mr. Heber his edition of Maittaire’s Classics, and any 
other books Mr. Ileber may choose to select. To Mr. Murray, the 
bookseller, he has left 100/. as a memorial: likewise five hundred gui- 
neas, to enable him to reimburse a military gentleman, to whom he ap- 
pears to have become jointly bound for the advance of that sum for Mr. 
Cookesley, at a former period. He leaves to his executor, Dr. Ireland, 
fifty guineas for a ring, and any of his books the Dean may select. He 
requests his Executor to destroy all confidential papers, especially those 
relating to the Review, so that the illustrated Quarterly, mentioned in 
the newspapers, in which the names of the authors, and the prices paid 
for each article, are said to have been inserted, will never see the light. 
Other legacies to individuals are likewise left. ‘There are various codi- 
cilsto the will. ‘The whole is in the hand-writing of Mr. Gifford. 


—<—- 


From the Literary Sourcnir 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER 


A FRESCH STORY 


Pourguot rompre leur marriage mechans parens, is a question which 
will be asked as long as a difference of ranks exists in the world—as 
long as age is the ume of prudence—and youth the season of love. 
What have the pulsations of the heart to do with the roll of the herald, 
or the cash-book of the banker, is the natural inquiry of the young; and 
the old will answer, that talking about the pulsations of the heart, is 
nonsense good enough for novels, but that the other desiderata are mat- 
ters of real life. 1 suppose that both are right. 

in France, before the Revolution, the nobility, as we all know, was a 
caste of itself, which would not bear the slightest invasion on the part 
of the canaille. It was not to be endured that the daughter of a noble 
house should so far forget herself as to marry beneath her. That she 
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might intrigue with people of baser degree was admitted: it attached 
no stain to the family escutcheon (provided always that she was mar- 
ried); but to give her hand to one of the canaille—to bring a plebeian 
name into a patrician house—was a sin never to be forgiven. Poor 
girls! this false pride condemned you to nunneries in hundreds— 
tempted you to the paths of sin and disgrace in thousands. 

Near Perpignan there dwelt, before the Revolution, General de Va- 
lencay, a scion of one of the noblest houses in Navarre,—a gentleman, 
as he himself said, of better blood than the old neighbours of his family, 
the Bourbons. High birth often brings with it kind manners—it ought 
to do so always. And the General was kind:—a kind husband, kind fa- 
ther, kind master, kind landlord, and kind friend. Having, like most 
French gentlemen, spent much time at court, he had acquired that in- 
describable politeness, that air, that fournure, which the Parisians flat- 
ter themselves is (or was) only found in the circle to be seen from the 
heights of Montmartre. We need not subscribe altogether to this doc- 
trine, but we must allow that the society of the vielle cour was delight- 
ful. It now appears to be altogether lost, and perhaps it is as well that 
it should be so. 

His wife had been dead many vears, and had left him one daughter. 
Of her, as of the daughter of Jephtha, the ballad-monger might most 
truly say, that she was “fair,” and that her father loved her “ passing 
well.” Well did she deserve the love, for she was, indeed, that beau 
ideal of the human creation—an innocent and virtuous mind enshrined 
in the lovely person of a beautiful girl. 

After this preface to my story, there are few of my fair readers who 
will not be able to give a shrewd guess at what is to come next. Nor 
will it signify if they succeed. Wherefore should I conceal that an ac- 
cident which has happened a thousand times before, and has been as 
frequently recorded both in prose and in verse, should have befallen 
Jacqueline de Valengay. 

The Geaeral, having remarked some symptoms of talent in the son of 
one of his dependents, had, with his usual good nature, educated him at 
his own expense. The youth grew into a man, or rather was approach- 
ing to manhood, when the General made him his secretary—a post 
which, as Valencay kept up little correspondence, was almost a sine- 
cure. He was about five years older than Jacqueline, and that differ- 
ence made him, in her childhood, in some degree her instructor. 
Guided by him, and under his eye, she imbibed the beauties of Italian 
lore. ‘The polished elegance of Petrarch—the dark sublimity of Dante 
—the chivalrous beauty of Tasso—the flood of poetry bursting from the 
heart-cheering stanzas of Ariosto—the glories and the graces of that 
satin tongue were imparted to her by the lips of Louis Regnault. 
Hours devoted to study: and such study, when the tutor is twenty and 
the lady-pupil fifteen, speedily become hours devoted to something else. 
She soon was to him his Laura—much more than Laura, for he did not 
freeze his love in icy suanets, clear and bright and sparkling, but cold 
and unsubstantial. It burst from his lips at last—it was after a long 
struggle—it burst from his lips at last with all the warmth of the South 
—and it was heard. Need I say more? There were glowing cheeks, 
and wet eyes, and quivering hands. ‘here was mourning over obstacles 
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that appeared insurmountable; but then there was hope—brilliant, 
buoyant, soul-exhilarating hope—which whispered that nothing was in- 
surmountable. In short, he loved her, and she loved him. Could either 
anticipate unhappiness ? 

The keen eye of the General soon discovered the existence of their 
passions but he was too shrewd to attempt to thwart it abruptly. He 
contrived to keep the lovers as much asunder as possible, without ap- 
pearing to have noticed their mutual affection. He had his measures 
atready concerted in his own mind: and in the course of a fortnight, 
the Chateau Valencay was honoured by a visit from Monsieur le Mar- 
quis de Valriviere. 

Like most French Marquises of his time, Valriviere was a fine, good- 
humoured, gay, brave, dissipated, and infinitely vain fellow. He was 
already, though but eight-and-twenty, a decided leader of the fashions 
at Paris. His word or example regulated the exact angle of the bow 
—the precise tie of the embroidered neckcloth—the most authentic 
knee-buckle—the most infallible ruffle—the most praiseworthy jewel 
foraring. This was no light fame. Noman under thirty had accom- 
plished any thing like it for the last century. His word, of course, was 
equally potential in literature: for criticism and foppery in those days 
were sworn brethren. A new epic poem and a new sword knot were 
disposed of at the same séance; and the heart of the abstruse philoso- 
pher, weaving new systems of ethics, as well as that of the Prima Donna 
of the Opera— 

Would bound, 
Dreading the deep dainnation of his Bah! 


His father had been one of the General’s earliest friends—they had 
campaigned together; and De Valencay had continued the affection to 
the son. It had been, long ago, agreed between the parents, that their 
children should be affianced to each other, and the Marquis had always 
ooked upon it as an affaire range?. He had never seen the young lady, 
but he took it for granted that all young ladies were the same; and that 
as he was to marry, he might as well marry one as another. As for 
love, kc——Pshaw! 

The General wrote to him to come down to Chateau Valengay, as he 
had something of importance to communicate to him. He apologised 
for bringing him from Paris into the barbarous retirement of the coun- 
try at such atime of the year; hinted jocosely at the grief which would 
overwhelm the Duchess de B——, the Comtess de C——, Madame 
dD » and fifty opera dancers, in consequence of this movement into 
the interior: and procecded to state that a visit to his chateau, for rea- 
sons to be explained on his arrival, was indispensable. The Marquis 
immediately ordered his carriages, and travelling at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, a prodigious feat on French roads, made his appearance 
at Perpignan, some days before the General expected a letter announc- 
ing his intention to depart from Paris. 

De Valengay detailed the facts of the case. 

“I would not conceal it from you, Valriviere, for the world. The 
girl is eperdue of this poor fellow; and you ought to be made acquainted 
with it. Candidly tell me what is your own view of the business. If 
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you think this a ground for breaking off your contract, I am ready to 
absolve you; for a daughter of the house of Valencay shall not be forced 
on any man, far less smuggled clandestinely into his family. She shall 
go into a nunnery, au pis aller. I should send her thither with pleasure 
sooner.” 

But he stopped, and sighed. The “with pleasure’ was upon the 
lips: it was not in the heart. 

“ My dear General,” said the Marquis, “ you are making a mountain 
of the most trifling mole-hill. That Mademoiselle Jacqueline, shut up 
in this secluded chateau, may have romantic ideasy—that she may fancy 
herself in love with this person, is perhaps possible; but after she is 
my wife, Madame la Marquise de Valriviere, she will forget all this 
trumpery. ‘The air of Paris wil! sogn disperse the nonsense of the pro- 
vinces. I make no objection. I am ready to fulfil my part of the busi- 
ness. But introduce me. I have a great fancy to behold ma petiée 
épouse. If, after seeing me, she remembers this secretary of yours, her 
taste must, indeed, be barbarous beyond what my general good opinion 
of the ladies would incline me to believe.” 

The General had succeeded as far as one of the parties was con- 
cerned. Valriviere was introduced, and talked gaily on all the affairs 
of Paris. All the wit, and all the scandal of the saloons were poured 
forth—the beauties, the wits, the poets, the philosophers, the cooks, the 
chemists, the politicians (they were beginning to have politicians in 
1785), the actors, the singers, the painters, the tailors, the marchandes 
des modes,—cvery body, in fact, was discussed, valued, and dismissed 
by him during dinner. Poor Louis was ecrase, and Jacqueline was at 
least dazzled. ‘They well knew that she was destined to be Valriviere’s 
wife, and the humble lover was distracted—the extent of his misfortune 
for the first time stared him in the face. As soon as he could leave the 
room, he fled into the neirhbouring forest to vent his sorrows. The 
evening was bright and balmy, but its balminess brought no consolation 
to poor Louis; who, having exhausted his thoughts of grief, rage, bit- 
terness, and despair, in all the eloquence and vehemence ef passion, 
sunk in a stupor on the ground. 

From this state the sound of weil known voices aroused him. The 
General and Valriviere had walked out to enjoy the fineness of the even- 
ing. The Marquis was praising the grace and beauty of his intended 
spouse, and observed that a winter in Paris would render her vraiment 
distinguée. He jested on the pretensions of his rustic rival, who, how- 
ever, he admitted to be a good-looking fellow. 

“He is,” said the General, with a sigh; “and he is also a good- 
hearted fellow. I hope he will forget his boyish passion. His own 
good sense will point out to him the folly of indulging it; and I am 
sure his amiable disposition will make him recoil from doing what 
would break the heart of one who has always endeavoured to be his 
friend, and who, even now, regards him with the affection of a father.” 

They passed on, and Louis heard no more of their conversation: he 
had heard enough. ‘The fact that the General knew what the lovers 
considered to be an inviolable secret—was startling; but his kindness 
came like an icy pang upon his heart. 

“J break his heart!” he said. “No—no—my own first; and God 
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knows that speech has already broken it. O, Jacqueline! (why do I 
dare to call her by such a name}—Mademoiselle de Valencay, I resign 
you for ever. Accursed be these differences of rank—these blighting 
distinctions, which wither the only fair flowers that decorate the wil- 
cerness of life.” 

His resolution was taken: he would see her once more—and see her 
in private. Through the medium of her nurse, who was privy to all 
their little arrangements, he invited her to meet him in the garden, by 
the fountain which had first witnessed their loves. It was a secluded, 
iid-fashioned garden, surrounded by immense walls, and quite out of 
sight of any part of the house. In the evening the family seldom entered 
it, and Louis thought it the most private spot he could select. With 
some difficulty, Jacqueline consented—decorum pleaded hard, but love 
still harder. 

They met in silence, and the tears of Louis flowed as copiously as 
those of his beloved. At last, he took her unresisting hand into the 

hilly pressure of his own: 

“ Jacqueline,” he said, “I must call you by that name for this one oc- 
casion. My presumption has been punished as it ought to be. It 
raised me to a pinnacle of unexpected happiness, thence to be hurled 
into the depths of despair. We part—part this hour—and part for 
ever!” 

Jacqueline wept, but no word escaped from her quivering lips. He 
proceeded: 

“That I love you with an intensity of passion, I need not afirm. [ 
‘ear that it is returned.” 

“ Fear it, Louis!” said she, “ if it be an object of fear, be prepared to 
tremble: she forced a languid smile, but her voice was solemn with 
emotion, when she added, “ I love you better than my life.” 

“ The more cruel then is my punishment,” he replied; “ what an un- 
happy lot is mine, to bring misery upon those for whom f am ready 
to die.” 

In broken and agitated sentences, he told her his determination to 
leave the country—he repeated what he had overheard—requested her 
.o forget her misplaced affection for her lowly admirer—and “ oh! that 
such advice should flow from my lips,” he concluded, “ give your hand, 
and if you can your heart, to the ebject of your father’s choice.” 

The pale girl scarcely answered him a word; she hung her head upon 
her lover’s shoulder, and his bosom was wet with hertears. Her filial 
duty contended against her unfortunate passion; but if he had pressed, 
who can say that it would have required much solicitation to have 
made her ghe partner of his fortunes? A sound of heavy footsteps 
alarmed them, and they bade one another a melancholy farewell. Their 
lips met for the first time,—and Jacqueline, scarcely knowing what she 
did, vanished through one of the alleys of the garden. 

The steps by which they had been disturbed, were those of Jacque- 
line’s father, who, on his return to the house, discovered that his daugh- 
ter and Louis were both absent, and went somewhat displeased in quest 
of them. He encountered Louis, and demanded, rather angrily, what 
he was doing there at so late an hour. The young man, who did not 
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wish to compromise Jacqueline, offered some trivial, and not very plau- 
sible excuse, which irritated the General. 

“Tt is false, Sir,” said he. 

“ I cannot permit any man, Sir, to use such language to me,” was the 
reply of Louis. 

“ You must permit it when you utter a falsehood. Tell me then, Sir, 
truly, if you can, was Mademoiselle de Valengay in the garden with 
you? 

“ Since I am so pointedly questioned, I must answer you, that she 
was.” 

“T see I have taken a viper intomy house. Louis, I once had a good 
opinion of you; but—” 

“If you knew my case,” said the young man, “ you would still—” 

“* What, Sir, do you bandy words with me? Fine times we have come 
to. A roturier here wants to ensnare the affections of my daughter, and 
dares to insult myself. Take that, coquin,” and he made a blow at 
Louis, who however arrested his uplifted arm. 

“ General de Valencay,” said Louis, “ you were not used to behave to 
me thus. I will not allow you to inflict an insult, which in your cooler 
moments you would lament. The memory of the great benefits you 
have heaped upon me, the recollection of the dreams of happiness 
which I enjoyed in your chateau, make me regret that we part as we do. 
Adieu! may God forgive you for the sin which you are about to com- 
mit, and shower down blessings upon her, who suffers for the gratifica- 
tion of your pride. As for me, you will at last do me justice.” 

So saying, he passed hastily out of the garden, and directed his foot- 
steps towards the town. ‘The General hemmed and stamped, and 
whistled; but in a moment began to feel that he was not altogether in 
the right. 

“JT am sorry we part so,” szid the General. “He was ever a fine 
manly fellow—and a plebeian is as much flesh and bloud as the Grand 
Monarque. The fault was mine, in allowing them to be so much toge- 
ther. 1 must see Jacqueline, poor romantic girl! but all girls are silly 
at herage. She will live to thank me, for saving her from disgrace.’ 

The displeasure he felt with himself for his violence, had, as usual, 
produced a re-action, and he sought his daughter with his feelings con- 
siderably subdued. He made no allusion whatever to her interview 
with Louis, and when she put off his proposed discussion of the pro- 
priety of her marriage with Valriviere, by saying first, with a melan- 
choly eagerness, “ not to-night, father—oh! not to-night!” and then at- 
tempting to correct her energy, by stammering out a blushing excuse of 
accidental head-ache, he took no notice, but smiled, and w ithdrew from 
her apartment. 

We need not linger over our story. Her father argued with her 
calmly and affectionately. He pointed out the utter disgrace of an in- 
ferior union—he talked kindly but coolly of youthful affection—assured 
her that his Foaries a with her own mother was an arrangement, and 
he need not tell her how happy that union had been; pointed out the 
rank, birth, and accomplishments of the Marquis; and wound up his 
appeal by the most irresistible of all his arguments, by appealing to her 
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love and duty to himself. She wavered, and submitted; but declared 
that when the Marquis made his formal proposals, he should hear from 
her the whole truth. 

In due time; the exact, well calculated, well regulated time, the Mar- 
quis did make his proposals; and he made them in the prettiest of all 
pretty ways, saying the prettiest of all pretty things—things that would 
have won half the owners of the most brilliant eyes in Paris. They 
were coldly heard by Jacqueline, who contented herself by replying, 
that she felt honoured by the attentions of the observed of all observers 
—that family reasons rendered him a suitor not to be refused: “ but, 
Sir,” she added, in a serious tone, “I should be uncandid if I did not 
tell you, that I give you my hand only—I cannot give you my heart. If 
with this you be contented, I am yours.” 

“Fair hand,” said he, “ taking it,“ I kiss your taper fingers. The 
heart—if there be a heart—will follow. But, dear bride elect, don’t talk 
such nonsense, or you will make us the laughing-stocks of all Paris. 
This, thank heaven, is the eighteenth, and not the thirteenth century: 
and we have given over talking of these little absurdities. Come, that’s 
a good girl, don’t spoil those divine eyes by useless tears. Let me read 
you a letter I have just received from Genlis, in which she gives me all 
the gossip of Paris—plenty of scandal! of every body no doubt—but that 
is only fair, for every body speaks scandal of her.” 

The marriage was celebrated in the chateau with all feudal pomp. 
The old families of the country attended, looking solemn and important, 
as provincial nobles generally do, and accordingly they much diverted 
the Marquis, who vowed, that on his return to Paris, he would write a 
farce, to be called Le Mariage du Chateau, ou Le Parisien entre les 
Ours. He was gay, polite, attentive to his wife; she, calm and quiet, 
and resigned to him. Her cordeille and trousse were of the most magni- 
ficent description; in fact, he had done every thing that expense could 
command, or gallantry dictate. A splendid ball of course concluded 
the evening, and the Marquis gaily dancing with his lovely bride, cast 
a glow of grace and hilarity over the room. 

The young demoiselles of Navarre could only console themselves by 
observing, that Jacqueline looked certainly rather pretty, but very me- 
lancholy; while the elder ladies, admitting that the Marquis was hand- 
some, rich, and noble, whispered that he was the most depraved rowe 
of Paris, and one to whom fhey would never have thought of giving a 
daughter of theirs. The festival lasted a fortnight; after which the 
Marquis whirled away his handsome wife to the metropolis, wheré he 
speedily immersed himself, and dragged her as much as possible along 
with him, im all the gaieties and dissipations of the luxurious society of 
his devoted order, just then, unconsciously, hovering on the brink of 
destruction. 

And where was Louis Regnault in the meantime? 

After having parted from the General in the garden, he went into the 
town of Perpignan, and quite regardless of the direction of his foot- 
steps, entered a cabaret, where some soldiers happened to be carousing. 
The leader of the party observing Regnault’s thoughtful and absent 
air, took the military liberty of joking him upon it. 

“T venture to say,” said the serjeant, “ that there is some girl of the 
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village at the bottom of your black looks. Never mind her, if you take 
my advice. Pish! a tall fellow, and pine after a black eye, when there 
are the lilies of France waving in the neighbourhood. Join us, man; 
join us, and I warrant you will have many a score of black eyes at your 
service, in lieu of the pair that are now causing you to look like a win- 
ter midnight.” 

Louis was at first inclined to be angry with this soldier-like ribaldry ; 
but on a sudden, the thought of enlisting seriously entered his mind. 
It would take him at once away from scenes now grown painful—it 
would at once remove him from all chance of encountering any of his 
old friends. 

“1 am not one of their accursed noblesse,” said he, “ and have there- 
fore no chance of, rising farther than some paltry rank; but then I am 
cut off from all possibility of seeing Jacqueline. If I went to Paris, as I 
once thought, and attempted to procure a precarious livelihood by my 
pen, I might perhaps have to endure the patronage of the Marquis— 
aye, of the Marchioness of Valriviere. It is better to be a private sol- 
dier: and then if there be a war, I shall have an opportunity of being 
shot.” 

Influenced by these considerations, he joined the party, and was 
speedily enrolled as 2 private soldier. 

The regiment to which he was attached, was, to his great delight, to 
march northward in two days, during which he kept himself com- 
pleteiy housed. On the night before his departure, he stole to the cha- 
teau, where he found the nurse, to whom he gave a letter, charging 
her to deliver it to her mistress inthe morning. It was short, and ran 
thus:— ; 

“ Your father is cruel—cruel to you as to me. False opinions, dic- 
tated by pride, lead him to tear asunder hearts made for one another. 
May the blessing of Heaven light on the head of thee, my true love, torn 
from me by parental cruelty; and may your father never have cause to 
repent of his unkindness to the jewel of his heart.” 

How this was read, and wept over, and kissed, and treasured, it is use- 
less to say. On that day, Jacqueline did not leave her chamber. She 
would not meet the jesting gallantry of the Marquis. 

This was in 1785. In less than four years, Louis’s good conduct had 
acquired him a serjeantcy, the highest step that a ro/urier could expect 
under the old regime; but in 1789 the days of that regime were num- 
bered. In acouple of years more, the privileges of the nobles were 
gone; in four years the king had laid his head in the basket of the guil- 
lotine. The first revolutionary campaign found Louisa lieutenant. It 
may be easily conjectured that Ae did not take the aristocratical side. 
He joined the army of Dumourier, and fought at Genappe. Attached 
to the armies of Hoche and Pichegru, he assisted in the victories of the 
armies of the Republic. In 1798 he was with the army of Italy, and 
distinguished himself under the command of him, whose fame was not 
yet tarnished by tyranny or oppression. Afterwards, he adhered to the 
Emperor, and saw the fields of Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Wa- 
cram. With his services his honours increased, and in 1811 he was 
uid-du-camp to the Emperor, member of the Legion of Honour, a Lieu- 
tenant-Genera!, and the Comte de Regnault. His wealth was great, 
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and his standing in Parisian society permanent. No more the retired 
student of Perpignan, he was now a diplomatist and a General. 

He had married in 1794, the daughter of a revolutionary General, 
which had contributed not a little to his advancement. She died not 
long after their marriage, and left him an only daughter. The young 
lady, reared amid the bustle and excitement of agitated times, was 
gay, brusque, lively, and of course a great favourite. Her father used 
to fancy a likeness between her and Mademoiselle de Valengay, at 
the same age; but he would say to himself, my poor Jacqueline was 
quiet and resigned—Pauline is gay and noisy. And in spite of the 
sternness of mind which scenes of battle and debate had produced, he 
would sometimes wish, in a moment of romance, that he knew where 
poor Jacqueline’s remains were laid. “I think,” he would whisper to 
himself, “ I should be fool enough to visit them.” 

Alas! he did not know how near an approximation to the scenes of 
his youth in the Chateau de Valencay then existed in his splendid ho- 
tel in the Rue Rivoli. Gay and etourdie as Pauline was, there were mo- 
ments when she was serious enough. And what was it that made her 
serious? 

Her father had determined that she should be accomplished in the 
highest degree; and accordingly, music, drawing, &c. &c., were taught 
her by the most approved masters. Her drawing master having 
chanced to become an invalid, or in consequence of having made a 
great deal of money, having fancied that he was so, recommended a 
young man, who had just completed some great picture, as his succes- 
sor. The old painter spoke much of the young man’s knowledge of 
painting, and chiar oscuro, freedom of pencil, breadth, and so on; and 
his recommendation was adopted. 

Henri de Feuillars, the new teacher, was not more than one-and- 
twenty. He was silent, and reserved; and there was an air of natural 
hauteur about him. He had no friends, and laboured incessantly for the 
support of his mother, to whom he appeared devotedly attached. His 
dress, never finical, was always that of a gentleman. His conversation, 
when you could draw him out, showed that, young as he was, his know- 
ledge was great and varied. His figure was slight, but graceful—his 
face, in spite of its palcness and melancholy expression, was handsome. 
To some women, it was more than handsome, it was interesting. Who 
that has once read it, forgets the verse of the ballad, with which this 
tale has been begun. 


En lui toute signe de jeunesse apparaissaient 
Mais longue barbe, air de tristesse la ternissaient, 
Si de jeunesse on doit attendre beau coloris 
Paleur, qui marque une ame tendre a bien son prix. 
In him each sign of youthful grace, 
Of manly charm appeared, 
Tho’ tarnished by a sorrowing face, 
And by a length of beard ; 
If we expect that youth impart 
Colours of rosy hue, 
Paleness which marks a tender heart, 
Has its attractions too. 


Pauline at first laughed at her melancholy tuter—played practical 
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jokes upon him—drew caricatures, to which she put the title of “ the 
knight of the rueful countenance;” but before any great length of time 
had elapsed, her gaiety began to subside before the melancholy smile, 
which greeted or rebuked her good-humoured play. Soon afterwards, 
she found that when he spoke, she was compelled to be dumb; that the 
retired, and apparently taciturn man, could, in moments of inspiration, 
deliver, with a fervid eloquence, the results of multifarious study, or 
deep thought and profound feeling. Gradually her jesting ceased, and 
she delighted to draw her silent teacher forth. He, gratified in tura by 
the attentions of a beautiful and accomplished girl, poured forth his 
glowing language, almost for her ear alone. Her beaming eye, resting 
upon his, soon caught an inspiration of which she had not dreamt, and 
they speedily discovered a secret which neither wished to keep. Pau- 
line found out that she was in love, and the gay girl was silent. Henri 
made the same discovery, and the melancholy student smiled. 

His apartments, in which his mother alone resided with him, were 
in a street not far from the Rue Rivoli. I think it was in the Rue Du- 
phot. The usual hour of tuition did not suffice the lovers after awhile. 
Something was to be exhibited—and though the master now did al the 
lesson, yet even this consumed some time. A correspondence began, in 
which both poured forth the unrestrained feelings of their souls. Do 
not expect to find any of them here, for love letters being intended for 
one pair of eyes, are ridiculous when offered to any other. 

The Comte soon discovered how matters stood; but dissimulated his 
anger until he was able to intercept one of the young painter’s letters. 
It was conceived in the usual terms of these compositions, but contained 
a sentence which Henri’s honourable feelings had induced him to in- 
sert in all his communications. He said, that her love was the delight 
of his life, but that she ought to consider what was due to her father’s 
rank, and present station in the world (the word present was carefully 
underlined), and that he would die sooner than entrap any young lady, 
particularly one so dear to him as his own Pauline, into a marriage 
which her ffiends would disavow, and she herself perhaps hereafter 
repent. 

‘*The boy,” said the Comte, “is a gentleman; but this nonsense 
must be putan end to. Antoine, call Mademoiselle de Regnault.” 

Pauline appeared, and her father gave her the letter he had inter- 
cepted. She blushed—she half cried—but, finally, she giggled. 

“ What is this, Mademoiselle,” said her father, angrily. “Do you 
make so light of my authority. Do you think you are to carry on a 
clandestine correspondence, without my having it at least in my power 
to discover it?” 

“Q, dear papa,’”’ said Pauline,“I know that a poor young girl cannot 
hope to match an old campaigner like yourself, when you are deter- 
mined on intercepting correspondence; but, av reste, what has your Ex- 
cellency to say?” - 

“ What have I to say?” asked he in a passion. “ Is that the answer I 
deserve—the answer, Pauline, [ have a right to expect? Am to see you 
entrapped into a marriage so far beneath you? Am I—” 

“ Entrapped, dear, darling papa. Read the very note you are now so 
unmercifully crushing, and you will find that dear Henri says he would 
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sie—O mon Dieu !—die—sooner than entrap me. It is his very word. 
No—no—papa; Henri and I may be fools—but I asked him to marry 
me, and he refused.” 

“ You asked him to marry you, Mademoiselle? by mine honour, the 
age improves. Have the goodness to go to your gouvernante, who, I 
am sorry to perceive, has performed her duty very indifferently, and re- 
main in your own apartment until I send for you. Go, I say, Mademoi- 
selle Regnault;” and the laughing girl blowing him a kiss, ran out of 
the room. 

“T cannot,” thought the Comte when alone,“ write to young Henri— 
in fact, the young man has behaved with an uncommon degree of ho- 
nour and prudence; but’”—and he paused for awhile, “I am told his mo- 
ther has a vast influence over him, and perhaps I may have a chance 
with her.” 

“A note, written with due official haste and illegibility, was the con- 
sequence of this determination. It said, in terms the most ceremoni- 
ously polite, yet, at the same time, in effect the most severely laconic, 
that the great man wanted to see the poor woman. “ At ten minutes 
past one, or eighteen minutes past three, to-day, I shall have the honour 
of being disengaged for you, Madame, on both occasions, for ten mi- 
nutes. I shall not permit myself the pleasure of further intruding on 
your valuable time.” 

At ten minutes past one—not a second sooner, nor a second later— 
Madame de Feuillars was announced at the Comte’s. The official man 
had been disengaged to the moment—and at two seconds past ten mi- 
nutes after one o’clock, Madame de Feuillars was in the Comte’s library. 

She was a woman who retained many traits of conspicuous beauty, 
but she was wan and wasted. A tenderness of sight had compelled her 
to disfigure her features with a green shade. The humility of her cir- 
cumstances had cast an air of submission over all her actions. The 
poor, the unpretending, the unrepining Madame de Feuillars seemed 
born for poverty. 

The Comte had never seen the mother of his daughter’s painting- 
master before; but from what he had heard, was deeply impressed with 
respect for her character. He handed her to a chair. 

“Tt is unpleasant, Madame,” said he, “to say any thing which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, may seem derogatory to a worthy, a clever, and be- 
loved son. Ask me any tribute of respect to the genius, or the goodness 
of heart and conduct of your Henri, as far as I have had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with them, and I shall be most happy to give 
it. But, Madame,I have discovered, by one means or another, that he 
has abused the opportunities—No, I will not use so hard a word as that 
—that he and Paul—Mademoiselle de Regnault, have been so foolish 
as to—to—to—you understand—as to talk that nonsense to one another 
which young people sometimes talk, without considering the difference 
of station—the ways of the world. You understand me, Madame.” 

“T do, Sir,” said the quiet lady. He started—God knows at what; 
and gontinued. 

“TI do not mean to offend—not the least; indeed, quite the contrary. 
Your son is really a very clever young gentleman, as the world knows 
—a very honourable young gentleman, as I know—no matter how. 
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But you will admit, Madame, I ought not to allow so ill-mated a court- 
ship to go on.—You know, Madame, the thing cannot be.” 

* 1 do, Sir,” responded the lady, as humbly as before. 

Something made the Comte start again; and he then continued: 

“I have taken the liberty—the very great liberty, Madame, of send- 
ing for you, in order to request your acquiescence in a plan of mine. 
He loves his mother: it is an honour to him that he does so. She is a 
lady well deserving of love.” 

There was no gallantry in this, as it was said; and yet the lady did 
bridle up a little. 

“ And if you could suggest to him that a journey to Rome, there to 
perfect himself in his art, would be advantageous, 10,000 francs a year 
should be at his service, and 12,500 to fit him out for the journey. You 
can perceive, Madame, that I consult the interest of your son.” 

“1 do, Sir,” said the lady. 

The Comte flouted a little at the repetition of the phrase; and think- 
ing that a rougher tone would perhaps answer better, changed his 
manner. 

“ Madame de Feuillars,1I shall not dissemble that I propose the plan 
as much for the good of my daughter as for that of your son. But, Ma- 
dame, if you do not acquiesce in my view of the business, I must adopt 
a very different method. You are a woman who,!I suppose, has seen 
the world; and when I tell you that I have detected a correspondence 
between Mons. Henri and my young lady, I have ground sufficient to 
proceed upon. Madame, do you approve of such conduct?” 

“ No,’Sir,” said the lady. 

“ Well, Madame, you agree then with me, that an end must be put to 
such things. I humbly think my plan is the best for all parties. There 
must be no more letters.” 

“T agree with you, Sir,” said Madame de Feuillars, “to a greater 
extent than you imagine. I have myself intercepted a letter from a 
foolish lover of humble life, to a lady in superior rank. To show you 
that I do not approve of such things, 1 have brought it to you;”—and 
she drew a letter from her pocket. 

“ Your conduct, Madame,” said the Comte,“ does you honour. But 
this is a sadly mangled and dirty epistle:-—what’s this?” 

“ Your faher is eruel—cruel to you as to me. False opinions, dictated 
by pride, lead him to tear asunder hearts made for one another ts 

“ What!” said the Comte; “O woman! who art thou?” 

She took the shade from her eyes. 

It was she—Jacqueline de Valencay,—the ci-devant Marquise de Val- 
riviere! 

Her father had died of a broken heart, at the commencement of the 
Revolution; when a tailor of his neighbourhood, who had made the li- 
veries of his footmen for the last twenty years, was appointed a com- 
missioner, to domineer over his chateau. The Marquis was killed in 
Flanders, in the army of Prince Saxe Cobourg; and the Marchioness, 
who had long before abandoned her title, and assumed the name of her 
husband’s family, had lived by precarious employments; had devoted 
her time and accomplishments, to the education of her only son: he had 
proved worthy of her attention, both in talents and in goodness. His 
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genius having been directed towards painting, she encouraged him in 
the study—but never suffered him to Porget the honourable race from 
which he had sprung. When she heard that he had been recom- 
mended to instruct the daughter of the Comte de Regnault, she did not 
inform him of her story: but when her melancholy son told her, his 
only confidante, that Pauline was not indifferent to him—when he 
blushed as he related the tale of their loves, and sighed to think of the 
utter hopelessness of their being attended by happiness—she disclosed 
her long-kept secret; and warned him to profit by her example, and to 
fly from such a connexion, before he was irretrievably entangled, for the 
sake of Pauline and himself. This advice had produced the letter which 
the Comte had intercepted. 

Why loiter on our way. The Comte insisted on taking the Marchio- 
ness and her son into his hotel, and sanctioned the alliance which had 
formerly aroused his indignation. In a couple of years they were mar- 
ried: and the gaiety of Pauline lightened the gravity of her husband; 
who, in turn, subdued the exuberance of his lady’s spirits by his more - 
even temperament. 

After a year afterwards, the wits of Paris had ample room for the 
exercise of their vocation: and many a gay squib was made on the 
marriage of the Comte with the Marchioness. 

It would be endless to quote all the brilliant things expended on the 
subject of the elderly lovers; no one laughed at them more heartily 
than themselves. Nor did they much regard the spiteful remarks of 
various mammas and dashing widows—they consulted their own feel- 
ings, and married. On the return of the Bourbons, the politics of the 
wife saved the husband’s property; and the indemnity having restored 
Louis to his family estates, he was no longer oppressed by a reflection 
that often embittered his proud mind, that he had brought a pauper into 
the family of his wife. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
LORD BYRON AND SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES; with Recollections 


of the Author's Life, and of his Visit to Italy. By Leigh Hunt. Ato. pp. 513. 
London, 1223. Colburn. 


In this quarto the author exhibits himself as a person of considera- 
ble talent, and of much literary conceit and affectation. But his deeper 
offence lies in the essence of the design itself, which appears to us to 
be one at which an honourable mind would have revolted. ‘To have 
gone to enjoy the hospitality of a friend and taste the bounty of a pa- 
tron, and after his death to have made that visit (for avowedly merce- 
nary ends) the source of a long libel upon his memory,—does seem to 
be very base and unworthy. No resentment of real or fancied ill usage 
can excuse, far less justify, such a proceeding; and (without referring 
to this particular instance, but speaking generally of the practice, now 
too prevalent, of eaves-dropping and word-catching, and watching 
every minute action exposed in the confidence of private life, for the 
purpose of book-making,) we will say that these personal and posthu- 
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mous injuries are a disgrace to their perpetrators and to the press of 
the country. It is recorded, that almost before the funeral ashes are 
cold, the Brahmins in the East collect and pass them through a sieve, 
to find what molten gold may be gathered from these poor relics of 
mortality: such has been the treatment of Lord Byron’s insulted re- 
mains, which have been raked up, sifted and defiled, to gratify the 
meanest spirit of cupidity. How finely has the Noble Poet, we had 
almost written prophet, expressed this in his Monody on the Death of 
Sheridan. 

“ But should there be to whom the fatal blight 

Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 

Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 

Jar in the music which was born their own, 

Still let them pause—Ah! little do they know 

That what to them seem’d Vice might be but Wo. 

Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 

Is fix'd for ever to detract or praise ; 

Repose denies her requiem to his name, 

And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 

The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 

Stands sentinel—accuser—judge and spy, 

The foe—the fool—the jealous—and the rain— 

The envious who but breathe in others’ pain, 

Behold the host! delighting to deprare, 

Who track the steps of Glory to the grave, 

Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 

Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 

Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 

ind pile the pyramid of Calumny!” 

The connexion between Lord Byron and persons in rank, in intellect, 
and in every high quality of soul, so inferior to himself as the coterie 
which gathered round him in Italy—and the consequences of that as- 
semblage, may, we think, be very readily accounted for. Lord Byron, 
with the fervour of a young poet, imagined Leigh Hunt—in prison for 
libelling his king—a sort of political martyr, and thus prepossessed in 
his favour was led to estimate his writings by a fictitious standard. 
But this fit of fancy must almost instantly have been dispelled, as the 
author shows it to have been, when his lordship came into direct and 
constant contact with the pert vulgarity and miserable low-mindedness 
of Cockney-land. We can picture him (the haughty aristocrat and im- 
patient bard) with Mrs. Hunt, as painted by her partial husband, with 
the whole family of bold brats, as described by their proud papa, and 
with that papa himself and the rest of the accompanying annoyances; 
and we no longer wonder that the Pisan establishment of congenial spi- 
rits, brought together from various parts of the world, should have 
turned into a den of disagreeable, envious, bickering, hating, slander- 
ing, contemptible, drivelling, and be-devilling wretches. The elements 
of such an association were discord; and the result was, most naturally, 
spleen and secret enmity im life, and hate and public contumely after 
death. 

Considering as we do the whole fabric of this volume to be disgrace- 


ful, we deem it but right, though at the expense of repeating some of 


the passages which have travelled so widely through the newspapers, 
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to lay before our readers a few examples of the bad feeling, as the 
grounds on which we support that censure. 

“ My wife (says the writer) knew nothing of Italian, and did not care 
to learn it. Madame Guiccioli could not speak English. They were 
subsequently introduced to one another during a chance meeting, but 
that was all. No proposition was made for an intimacy on either side, 
and the families remained separate. This, however, was perhaps the 
first local cause of the diminished cordiality of intercourse between 
Lord Byron and myself. He had been told, what was very true, that 
Mrs. Hunt, though living in all respects after the fashion of an English 
wife, was any thing but illiberal with regard to others; yet he saw her 
taking no steps for a farther intimacy. He learnt, what was equally 
true, that she was destitute, to a remarkable degree, of all care about 
rank and titles. She had been used to live in a world of her own, and 
was, and is, I really believe, absolutely unimpressible in that respect. 
It is possible, that her inexperience of any mode of life but her own, 
may have rendered her somewhat jealous in behalf of it, and not will- 
ing to be brought into comparison with pretensions, the defects of 
which she is acute to discerns but her indifference to the nominal and 
conventional part of their importance is unaffectedly real; and it par- 
takes of that sense of the ludicrous which is so natural to persons to 
whom they are of no consequence, and so provoking to these who re- 
gard them otherwise. Finally, Lord Byron, who was as acute as a 
woman in those respects, very speedily discerned that he did not stand 
very high in her good graces; and accordingly he set her down to a 
very humble rank in his own.” 

Some of the secrets of these family squabbles are here let out. 
Madame Guiccioli appears to have cared very little for Mrs, Hunt’s 
company; and the latter, though not illiberal with regard to others 
who were not living after the fashion of English wives, resented the 
indignity. Of course such a cause of quarrel, like that of Minerva and 
Venus, soon involved the male deities;—and the Olympus of Pisa was 
thrown into an uproar. 

“Lord Byron,” continues the Homeric narrator of these mighty 
events, “ was very bitter one day upon some friends of mine, criticising 
even their personal appearance, and that in no good taste. At the 
same time, he was affecting to be very pleasant and good-humoured, 
and without any ‘ offence in the world.’ All this provoked me to mor- 
tify him, and I asked if he knew what Mrs. Hunt had said one day to 
the Shelley’s, of his picture by Harlowe? (It is the fastidious, scornful 
portrait of him affectedly looking down.) He said he did not, and was 
curious to know. An engraving of it, I told him, was shown her, and 
her opinion asked; upon which she observed, that‘ it resembled a great 
school-boy, who had had a plain bun given him, instead of a plum one.’ 
I did not add that our friends shook with laughter at this idea of the 
noble original, because it was ‘so like him.’ He looked as blank as 
possible, and never again criticised the personal appearance of those 
whom I regarded. It was on accounts like these, that he talked of 
Mrs. Hunt as being ‘no great things.’ Myself, because I did not take 
all his worldly common-places for granted, nor enter into the merits of 
his bad jokes on women, he represented as a ‘ proser;’ and the chil- 
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: 
dren, than whom, I will venture say, it was impossible to have quieter 
or more respectable in the house, or any that came less in his way, he 
pronounced to be ‘impracticable.’ I very soon found that it was de- 
sirable to keep them out of his way; and although this was done in the 
easiest and most natural manner, and was altogether such a measure 
as a person of less jealousy might have regarded as a consideration 
for his quiet, he resented it, and could not help venting his spleen in 
talking of them. The worst of it was, that when they did come in his 
way, they were nothing daunted. They had lived in a natural, not an 
artificial state of intercourse, and were equally sprightly, respectful, and 
self-possessed. My eldest boy surprised him with his address, never 
losing his singleness of manner, nor exhibiting pretensions of which 
he was too young to know any thing, yet giving him his tide at due in- 
tervals, and appearing, in fact, as if he had always lived in the world 
instead of out of it. This put him out of his reckoning. To the se- 
cond, who was more struck with his reputation, and had a vivacity of 
temperament that rendered such lessons dangerous, he said, one day, 
that he must take care how he got notions in his head about truth and 
sincerity, for they would hinder his getting on in the world This, 
doubtless, was rather intended to vent a spleen of his own, than to mo- 
dify the opinions of the child; but the peril was not the less, and I had 
warning given me that he could say worse things when I was not pre- 
sent.” ; 

We presume it is by way of improving upon Harlowe’s characteristic 
portrait of Lord Byron, that we have the frontispiece to the present 
work, a deplorable whole-length profile, “cut in paper by Mrs. Leigh 
Hunt!!” 

We have endeavoured to account for Lord Byron’s first notice of, 
and partiality towards the author, who has made so ungrateful a re- 
turn for his condescension and kindness: the fact itself is illustrated 
in an introduction to some of his lordship’s early correspondence in 
1813-14-15." Mr. Hunt says:— 


* We are tempted to give one of the letters, as a specimen of the writer, and, in some 
points, of his youthful folly. 

“ My dear Hunt,—Many thanks for your books, of which you already know my opi- 
nion. Their external splendour should not disturb you as inappropriate—they have 
still more within than without. I take leave to differ from you on Wordsworth, as 
freely as I once agreed with you; at that time I gave him credit for a promise which 
is unfulfilled. I still think his capacity warrants all you say of it only—but that his 

rformances since ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ are miserably inadequate to the ability which 
urks within him: there is undoubtedly much natural talent spilt over ‘ The Excursion ;’ 
but itis rain upon rocks—where it stands and stagnates, or rain upon sands—where it 
falls without fertilizing. Who can understand him? Let those who do, make him in- 
telligible. Jacob Behmen, Swedenborg, ard Joanna Southcote, are mere types of this 
arch-apostle of mystery and mysticism; but I have done—no I have not done, for I 
have two petty, and perhaps unworthy, objections in small matters to make to him, 
which, with his pretensions to accurate observation, and fury against Pope's false 
translation of the ‘ Moonlight Scene in Homer,’ I wonder he should have fallen into:— 
these be they :—He says of Greece, in the body of his book—that it is a land of 


‘ Rivers, fertile plains, and sounding shores, 
Under a cope ob vaviagited sky.’ 

The rivers are dry half the year, the plains are barren, and the shores still and tideless 

as the Mediterranean can make them; the sky is any thing but variegated, being for 
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“ After what I have related of the intercourse between Lord Byron 
and myself, it will not be supposed that these letfers are published with 
any other view than that of the entertainment to be derived from the 
correspondence of a man of wit and celebrity. Had I wished to flatter 
my vanity, or make a case out for myself in any way, 1 might have pub- 
lished them long ago. I confess I am not unwilling to let some read- 
ers see how ill-founded were certain conjectures of theirs at that time. 
In other respects, I fear, the letters are not calculated to do me good; 
for they exhibit his lordship in a pleasanter light than truth has obliged 
me to paint him, and I may seem to be ungrateful for many kind ex- 
pressions. Let the result be what it ought to be, whether for me or 
against. I have other letters in my possession, written while Lord 
Byron was in Italy, and varying in degrees of cordiality, according to 
the mood he happened to be in. They are for the most part on matters 
of dispute between us; and are all written in an uneasy, factitious spi- 
rit, as different from the straight-forward and sincere looking style of 
the present as his aspect in old times varied with his later one.” 

The confessions in this passage betray some symptoms of grace, and 
prove that the writer could not entirely reconcile his mind to the des- 
picable course of doing wrong to the memory of his benefactor for the 
sake of paltry lucre, if not also for the gratification of still baser pas- 
sions. Indeed the struggle between a sense of rectitude in this respect, 
and the dishonour of publishing these memoirs, is obvious in many 
places. After Shelley’s death, Mr. Hunt says:— 

“Lord Byron requested me to look upon him as standing in Mr, 
Shelley’s place, and said that I should find him the same friend that 


months and months but ‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue..—The next is in his notes, 
where he talks of our ‘ Monuments crowded together in the busy, &c. of a large town,’ 
as compared with the ¢ still seclusion of a Turkish cemetery in some remote place.’ This 
is pure stuff: for one monument in our churchyards there are tex in the Turkish, and 
so crowded, that you cannot walk between them ; they are always close to the walls 
of the towns, that is, merely divided by a path or road , and as to ‘remote places,’ men 
never take the trouble, in a barbarous country, to carry their dead very far; they must 
have lived near to where they are buried. There are no cemeteries in ‘ remote places, 
except such as have the cypress and the tombstone still left. where the olive and the 
habitation of the living have perished... . . These things 1 was struck with, as com- 
ing peculiarly in my own way} and in both of these he is wrong: yet I should have 
noticed neither but for his attack on Pope for a like blunder, and a peevish affectation 
about him, of despising a popularity which he will never obtain. | write in great haste, 
and, 1 doubt, not much to the purpose ; but you have it hot and hot, just as it comes, 
and so let it go. By the way, both he and you go too fur against Pope's ‘ So when the 
Moon, &c.: it isno translation, I know; but it is not such false description as asserted. 
i have read it on the spot: there is a burst, and a lightness, and a glow about the night 
in the Troad, which makes the ‘ planets vivid,’ and the ‘pole glaring:’ the moon is— 
at least the sky is—clearness itself; aud I know no more appropriate expression for 
the expansion of such a heaven—o'er the scene—the plain—the sea—the sky—Ida— 
the Hellespont—Simois—Scamander—and the [sles,—than that of a ‘ flood of glory.’ 
i am getting horribly lengthy, and must stop: to the whole of your letter I say ‘ ditto 
to Mr. Burke,’ as the Bristol candidate cried by way of electioneering harangue. You 
need not speak of morbid feelings and vexations to me; I have plenty; for I must 
vlame partly the times, and chiefly myself; but let us forget them. J[ shall be very 
apt to do so when I see you next. Will you come to the theatre and see our new ma- 
nagement? You shall cut it up to your heart's content, root and branch, afterwards, if 
you like; but come and see it! If not, 1 must come and see you.—Ever yours very 
truly and affectionately —Byrox.” 
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dren, than whom, I will venture say, it was impossible to have quieter 
or more respectable in the house, or any that came less in his way, he 
pronounced to be ‘impracticable.’ I very soon found that it was de- 
sirable to keep them out of his way; and although this was done in the 
easiest and most natural manner, and was altogether such a measure 
as a person of less jealousy might have regarded as a consideration 
for his quiet, he resented it, and could not help venting his spleen in 
talking of them. The worst of it was, that when they did come in his 
way, they were nothing daunted. They had lived in a natural, not an 
artificial state of intercourse, and were equally sprightly, respectful, and 
self-possessed. My eldest boy surprised him with his address, never 
losing his singleness of manner, nor exhibiting pretensions of which 
he was too young to know any thing, yet giving him his title at due in- 
tervals, and appearing, in fact, as if he had always lived in the world 
instead of out of it. This put him out of his reckoning. To the se- 
cond, who was more struck with his reputation, and had a vivacity of 
temperament that rendered such lessons dangerous, he said, one day, 
that he must take care how he got notions in his head about truth and 
sinceri(y, for they would hinder his getting on in the world This, 
doubtless, was rather intended to vent a spleen of his own, than to mo- 
dify the opinions of the child; but the peril was not the less, and I had 
warning given me that he could say worse things when I was not pre- 
sent.” ‘ 

We presume it is by way of improving upon Harlowe’s characteristic 
portrait of Lord Byron, that we have the frontispiece to the present 
work, a deplorable whole-length profile, “cut in paper by Mrs. Leigh 
Hunt!!" 

We have endeavoured to account for Lord Byron’s first notice of, 
and partiality towards the author, who has made so ungrateful a re- 
turn for his condescension and kindness: the fact itself is illustrated 
in an introduction to some of his lordship’s early correspondence in 
1813-14-15." Mr. Hunt says:— 


* We are tempted to give one of the letters, as a specimen of the writer, and, in some 
points, of his youthful folly. 

“ My dear Hunt,—Many thanks for your books, of which you already know my opi- 
nion. Their external splendour should not disturb you as inappropriate—they have 
still more within than without. I take leave to differ from you on Wordsworth, as 
freely as [ once agreed with you; at that time I gave him credit for a promise which 
is unfulfilled. I still think his capacity warrants all you say of it only—but that his 

rformances since ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ are miserably inadequate to the ability which 
forks within him: there is undoubtedly much natural talent spilt over ‘ The Excursion ;’ 
but itis rain upon rocks—where it stands and stagnates, or rain upon sands—where it 
falls without fertilizing. Who can understand him? Let those who do, make him in- 
telligible. Jacob Behmen, Swedenborg, and Joanna Southcote, are mere types of this 
arch-apostle of mystery and mysticism; but I have done—no I have not done, for I 
have two petty, and perhaps unworthy, objections in small matters to make to him, 
which, with his pretensions to accurate observation, and fury against Pope's false 
translation of the ‘ Moonlight Scene in Homer,’ I wonder he should have fallen iuto:— 
these be they:—He says of Greece, in the body of his book—that it is a land of 


‘ Rivers, fertile plains, and sounding shores, 
Under a cope ef vastaganed sky.’ 

The rivers are dry half the year, the plains are barren, and the shores still and tideless 

as the Mediterranean can make them; the sky is any thing but variegated, being for 
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“ After what I have related of the intercourse between Lord Byron 
and myself, it will not be supposed that these letfers are published with 
any other view than that of the entertainment to be derived from the 
correspondence of a man of wit and celebrity. Had I wished to flatter 
my vanity, or make a case out for myself in any way, I might have pub- 
lished them long ago. I confess I am not unwilling to let some read- 
ers see how ill-founded were certain conjectures of theirs at that time. 
In other respects, I fear, the letters are not calculated to do me good; 
for they exhibit his lordship in a pleasanter light than truth has obliged 
me to paint him, and I may seem to be ungrateful for many kind ex- 
pressions. Let the result be what it ought to be, whether for me or 
against. I have other letters in my possession, written while Lord 
Byron was in Italy, and varying in degrees of cordiality, according to 
the mood he happened to be in. They are for the most part on matters 
of dispute between us; and are all written in an uneasy, factitious spi- 
rit, as different from the straight-forward and sincere looking style of 
the present as his aspect in old times varied with his later one.” 

The confessions in this passage betray some symptoms of grace, and 
prove that the writer could not entirely reconcile his mind to the des- 
picable course of doing wrong to the memory of his benefactor for the 
sake of paltry lucre, if not also for the gratification of still baser pas- 
sions. Indeed the struggle between a sense of rectitude in this respect, 
and the dishonour of publishing these memoirs, is obvious in many 
places. After Shelley’s death, Mr. Hunt says:— 

“Lord Byron requested me to look upon him as standing in Mr. 
Shelley’s place, and said that I should find him the same friend that 


months and months but ‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue. —The next is in his notes, 
where he talks of our ‘ Monuments crowded together in the busy, &c. of a large town,’ 
as compared with the ‘ still seclusion of a Turkish cemetery in some remote place.’ This 
is pure stuff: for one monument in our churchyards there are tex in the Turkish, and 
so crowded, that you cannot walk between them; they are always close to the walls 
of the towns, that is, merely divided by a path or road; and as to ‘remote places,’ men 
never take the trouble, in a barbarous country, to carry their dead very far; they must 
have lived near to where they are buried. There are no cemeteries in ‘ remote places, 

except such as have the cypress and the tombstone still left. where the olive and the 
habitation of the living have perished These things i was struck with, as com- 
ng peculiarly in my own way} and in both of these he is wrong: yet I should have 
noticed neither but for his attack on Pope for a like blunder, and a peevish affectation 
about him, of despising a popularity which he will never obtain. I write in great haste, 
and, 1 doubt, mot much to the purpose ; but you have it hot and hot, just as it comes, 
and so let it go. By the way, both he and you go too far against Pope's ‘ So when the 
Moon,’ &c.: it isno translation, I know; but it is not such false description as asserted. 
I have read it on the spot: there is a burst, and a lightness, and a glow about the night 
in the Troad, which makes the ‘ planets vivid,’ and the ‘pole glaring:’ the moon is— 
at least the sky is—clearness itself; and I know no more appropriate expression for 
the expansion of such a heaven—o’er the scene—the plain—the sea—the sky—Ida— 
the Hellespont—Simois—Scamander—and the Isles,—than that of a ‘ flood of glory.’ 
|! am getting horribly lengthy, and must stop: to the whole of your letter I say ‘ ditto 
to Mr. Burke, as the Bristol candidate cried by way of electioneering harangue. You 
need not speak of morbid feelings and vexations to me; 1 have plenty; for I must 
blame partly the times, and chiefly myself; but let us forget them. J shall be very 
apt to do so when | see you next. Will you come to the theatre and see our new ma- 
nagement? You shall cut it up to your heart’s content, root and branch, afterwards, if 
you like; but come and see it! If not, 1 must come and see you.—Ever yours very 
truly and affectionately —Byroy.” 
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the other had been. My heart died within me to hear him; I made tiie 
proper acknowledgment: but I knew what he meant, and I more than 
doubted whether even in hat, the most trivial part of friendship, he could 
resemble Mr. Shelley, if he would. Circumstances unfortunately ren- 
dered the matter of too much importance to me at the moment. I had 
reason to fear:—I was compelled to try:—and things turned out as I 
dreaded. The public have been given to understand that Lord Byron’s 
purse was at my command, and that I used it according to the spirit 
with which it was offered. I did so. Stern necessity, and a large fa- 
mily, compelled me; and during our residence at Pisa, I had from him, 
or rather from his steward, to whom he always sent me for the money, 
and who doled it me out as if my disgraces were being counted, the sum 
of seventy pounds. This sum, together with the payment of our ex- 
penses when we accompanied him from Pisa to Genoa, and thirty 
pounds with which he enabled us subsequently to go from Genoa to 
Florence, was all the moncy I ever received from Lord Byron, exclu- 
sive of the two hundred pounds in the first instance, which he made a 
debt of Mr. Shelley’s, by taking his bond. I have some peculiar no- 
tions on the subject of money, as the reader will see more fully. They 
will be found to involve considerable difference of opinion with the com- 
munity in a state of things like the present, particularly in a commer- 
cial country; and many may think me as’ deficient in spirit on that 
point, as I think them mistaken in their notions of what spirit is, and 
mistakingly educated. I may be wrong (as people say when they 
think themselves in the right); but in the mean time, judging even by 
what they themselves think of the little happiness and disinterested- 
ness that is to be found in the present state of things, 1 am sure they 
are not right; and that the system of mere bustle and competition ends 
in little good to any body. I can see an improvement in it ultimately, 
when the vicissitude comes which every body attributes to the nature 
of human society, and which nobody seems to believe in with regard 
to their own customs:—but I shall be digressing too far. Among other 
things, in which I differ in point of theory (for in practice I am bound 
to say that of late, though for other reasons, I have totally altered in 
this particular,) / have not had that horror of being under obligation, 
which is thought an essential refinement in money matters, and which 
leads some really generous persons, as well as some who only seek per- 
sonal importance in their generosity, to think they have a right to be- 
stow favours which they would be mortified to receive. But at the 
same time, in this as in every thing else, ‘ the same is not the same.’ 
Men and modes make a difference: and I must say two things for my- 
self, for which every body may give me credit who deserves credit 
himself; first, that although (to my great sorrow and repentance) I 
have not been careful enough to enable myself to be generous in this 
respect towards others, in any degree worth speaking of, nor even 
(with shame I say it) just to my own children (though I trust to ont- 
live that culpability), yet I have never refused to share my last sixpence 
(no idle phrase in this instance) with any friend who was in want of it; 
and second, that although it has been a delight to me to receive hun- 
dreds from some, I could not receive without anguish as many pence 
from others; nor should I ever, by any chance, have applied to them, 
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but for a combination of circumstances that mixed me up with them 
at the moment. I do not mean to say that Lord Byron was above re- 
ceiving obligations, I know not how it might have been with respect 
to large ones, and before all the world. Perhaps he was never reduced 
to the necessity of making the experiment. But he could receive some 
very strange and small ones, such as made people wonder over their 
wine; and he could put himself to, at least, a disadvantage in larger 
matters, usually supposed to be reciprocal, which made them wonder 
still more. If 1am thought here to touch upon very private and de- 
licate things, especially regarding a person who is no more, I must 
offer three more remarks,” &c. One of these is an extraordinary rea- 
son for vilifying his late patron; which he does because, in consequence 
of “the gratuitous talking of those who knew nothing about the matter, 
very erroneous conclusions have been drawn about us on more than 
one point’!!! 

In the career of social life, where civilized men depend so much on 
their fellow men, it must be that the noblest and proudest natures must 
often bend (we will not say stoop) to receive benefits: from the king to 
the beggar, no one ever got through the world without being obliged 
to others; and the receiver is as much to be esteemed and honoured as 
the giver. But having once accepted the kindness of a friend, there 
is no after act on his part, and far less any slight offence, or the mere 
cessation of bestowing favours, which can form an apology for turning 
about to sting and wound your benefactor. Silence is imposed, even if 
gratitude should be forgotten. 

We are not inclined to press this matter beyond its just bounds, nor 
to seta higher valueupon pecuniary obligations than they deserve; but 
surely, in spite of the cant and wire-drawing distinctions of the author, 
it must be felt by every well constituted and upright mind, that the ac- 
cepiance of such favours ought, at least, to prevent their acceptor from 
violating the grave of his friend; for, as the world goes, money is the 
greatest test of friendship; and the man who gives it liberally and ge- 
nerously, as Lord Byron did to Mr. Hunt, affords the surest criterion of 
his regard and affection. Yet, writhing under a recollection of boun- 
ties ill bestowed, thus does the quondam worshipper of that noble lord, 
and of his rank and title, profane his character, when death has sealed 
the lips which (if utter scorn did not close them) might have punished 
the perfidy with immortal ignominy. 

“ {tis acredit to my noble acquaintance, that he was by far the plea- 
santest when he had got wine in his head. The only time I invited my- 
self to dine with him, I told him I did it on that account, and that I 
meant to push the bottle so, that he should intoxicate me with his good 
company. He said he would have a set-to; but he never did it. I be- 
lieve he wasafraid. * * 

“ Alive as he was to the mock-heroic in others, he would commit it 
with a strange unconscious gravity, where his own importance was con- 
-erned. Another servant of his, a great baby of a fellow, with a florid 
face and huge whiskers, who, with very equivocal symptoms o: valour, 
talked highly about Greece and fighting, and who went strutting about 
1 a hussar dress, and a sword by his side, gave himself, all on a sudden, 
such ludicrous airs at the door, as his lordship’s porter, that notice was 
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taken ofit. ‘ Poor fellow!’ said Lord Byron,‘ he is too full of his attach- 
ment tome. He isa sort of Dolabella!’ ‘Thus likening a great simple- 
ton of a footman to the follower of Antony! * Have you seen my three 
helmets?’ he inquired one day, with an air between hesitation and hurry. 
Upon being answered in the negative, he said he would show them me, 
and began to enter a room for that purpose, but stopped short, and put it 
off to another time. The mock-heroic was a little too strong for him. 
‘These three helmets he had got up in honour of his going to war, and as 
harbingers of achievement. They were of the proper classical shape, 
gilt, and had his motto,‘ Crede Byron, upon them. One was for him- 
self, and the two others were destined to illustrate the heads of the 
Count Pietro and Mr. 'Trelawney, who, | believe, declined the honour. 
I saw a specimen afterwards—I never heard any more of them. Itis a 
problem with the uninitiated, whether lords think much of their titles or 
not; whether ‘the fair sound is often present to their minds. Some of 
them will treat the notion with contempt, and call the speculation vul- 
gar. You may set these down in particular for thinking of them often. 
The chance is, that most of them do, or what is a title worth? They 
think of them as beauties think of their cheeks. Lord Byron, as M. 
Beyle guessed so well, certainly thought a great deal of his. I have 
touched upon this point before; but I may add, that this was one of the 
reasons why he was so fond of the Americans, and thought of paying 
them a visit. He concluded, that having no titles, they had the higher 
sense of them; otherwise they were not a people to his taste. He 
thought them shrewd, inasmuch as they were money-getters; but val- 
gar, and to seek on all other points, and ‘ stubborn dogs.’ All their pa- 
triotism, in his mind, was nothing but stubbornness. He laughed at 
them, sometimes to their faces; which they were grateful enough to 
take for companionship and a want of pretence. The homage of one 
or two of them, however, he had reason to doubt, whether he did or not. 
I could mention one who knew him thoroughly, and who could never 
sufficiently express his astonishment at having met with so unpoetical 
a poet, and so unmajestic a lord. Those who only paid him a short 
visit, or communicated with him from a distance, seemed as if they 
could not sufficiently express their flattered sense of his greatness; and 
he laughed at this, while he delighted in it. Receiving one day a letter 
from an American, who treated him with gravity of respect, at once 
stately and deferential: ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ this man thinks he has hit the 
point to a nicety, and that he has just as proper a notion of a lord as is 
becoming on both sides; whereas he is intoxicated with his new cor- 
respondent.’ I will not mention what he said of some others, not Ame- 
ricans, who thought themselves at a great advantage with the unin- 
formed. But so minute was his criticism in these matters, that the 
most accomplished dedicators would have had reason to dread him, had 
they known all the niceties of knowledge, human and patrician, which 
he expected, before he could allow the approach to him to be perfect. 
You were not to suppose, however, on your part, that he was more in 
earnest than he ought to be upon these matters, even when he was most 
so. He was to think and say what he pleased; but his hearers were to 
uzive him credit, in spite of himself, only for what squared with their no- 
frions of the graceful. Thus he would make confessions of vanity, or 
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some other fault, or of inaptitude for a particular species of writing, 
partly to sound what you thought of it, partly that while you gave him 
credit for the humility, you were to protest against the concession. All 
the perversity of his spoiled nature would then come into play; and it 
was these, and similar perplexities, that the main difficulty of living 
with him consisted. If you made every thing tell in his favour, as most 
people did, he was pleased with you for not differing with him, but then 
nothing was gained. The reverse would have been an affront. He 
lumped you with the rest; and was prepared to think as little of you in 
the particular, as he did of any one else. If you contested a claim, or 
allowed him to be in the right in a concession, he could neither argue 
the point nor really concede it. He was only mortified, and would take 
his revenge. Lastly, if you behaved neither like his admirers in gene- 
ral, nor in a sulky or disputatious manner, but naturally, and as if you 
had a right to your jest and your independence, whether to differ with 
or admire, and apart from an eternal consideration of himself, he 
thought it an assumption, and would perplex you with all the airs and 
humours of an insulted beauty—Thus nobody could rely, for a com- 
fortable intercourse with him, either upon admissions or non-admis- 
sions, or even upon flattery itself. An immeasurable vanity kept even 
his adorers at a distance; like Xerxes enthroned, with his millions a 
mile off. And if,in a fit of desperation, he condescended to come 
closer and be fond, he laughed at you for thinking yourself of conse- 
quence to him, if you were taken in; and hated you if you stood out, 
which was to think yourself of greater consequence. Neither would a 
knowledge of all this, if you had made him conscious, have lowered his 
self-admiration a jot. He would have thought it the mark of a great 
man,—a noble capriciousness—an evidence of power, which none but 
the Alexanders and Napoleons of the intellectual world could venture 
upon. Mr. Hazlitt had some reason to call him ‘a sublime coxcomb.’ 
Who but he (or Rochester perhaps, whom he resembled) would have 
thought of avoiding Shakspeare, lest he should be thought to owe him 
any thing? And talking of Napoleon,—he delighted when he took the 
additional name of Noel, in consequence of his marriage with an heiress, 
to sign himself N. B.; ‘ because,’ said he,‘ Buonaparte and I are the 
only public persons whose initials are the same.’ ” 

Upon these petty attempts to reduce Lord Byron to a level with him- 
self, in order to get rid of a sense of gratitude, we offer no comments; 
their littleness and baseness rendering comment supererogatory. We 
shall, however, should we return to the volume hereafter, freely express 
our opinions upon its sorry exhibition; and in the mean time copy from 
The Times newspaper an indignant and bitter reproof, ascribed to the 
avenging pen of Mr. T. Moore. 

[For these verses sce page 636.) 


—=——— 


Liberality —There is no object in nature and the world without its 
good, useful, and amiable side. He who discovers that side first in in- 
animate things is sagacious; and he who discovers it in the animate is 
hiberal—Lavater. 

Museum.—No. 70. 20 
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From the Monthly Review. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND OPINIONS OF THE REV. 
SAMUEL PARR, LL.D. By the Rev. William Field. in 2 vols. vol. 1, 800 
pp. 459. London: Colbewrn. 1528. . 
Tue late Dr. Parr, though not perhaps quite so great a man as he 

imagined himself to be, had yet, undoubtedly, many points about him, 

appertaining to both his intellectual and his moral character, worthy of 
allcommendation. If he had studied language rather as a lexicographer 
than as a philosopher, and had no pretensions to any distinguished rank 
as a philologist, in the highest sense of that term, his erudition, at least, 
was incontrovertibly both extensive and accurate, and sufficient to place 
him, as a mere scholar, nearly on a level with the first names of his age. 

The general powers of his mind, too, however extravagantly they 
may have been overrated, were yet unquestionably of no mean order; re- 
markable, at all events, for the activity, vigour, and decision of their 
operation, if not for any extraordinary display of either originality or 





_ profoundness., It was unfortunate for him that his own vanity, and the 


flattery of his friends, tempted him to set up so pertinaciously for a 
man of genius, which he certainly was not. Had he avoided this un- 
happy delusion, and also his incessant, systematic, and outrageous imi- 
tation of Dr. Johnson, he might have made perhaps a little less noise in 
the world, but he would have been less laughed at, and much more 
generally and sincerely respected; and, if not looked upon exactly as one 
of the wonders of his age, he would at least have escaped being held up 
as only one of its oddities. 

As a man, both of heart and of principle, however, he had no supe- 
riors. Naturally ardent in all his affections, he uniformly espoused what 


he believed to be the cause of duty and conscience, with a manliness and ‘ 
devotion, which no sacrifices and no dangers were ever able to chill , 
or intimidate. His attachment to the cause of civil and religious li- : 


berty, in particular, was passionate and uncompromising, and withstood 7 
2»obly both the fiercer trials of the extraordinary times in which he lived, 
and the perhaps more withering discouragement of that long-con- 
tinued neglect, and almost hopeless exclusion from many of the objects ' 
of an honourable ambition, to which his known independence and fear- 
lessness exposed him. Yet, with all his intensity, and even vehemence 
of political feeling, Dr. Parr was the very reverse of a rash or extrava- ij 
gant politician. His patriotism was as steady and considerate, as it was 


enthusiastic and liberal; and he was at all times just as forward in op- } 
posing himself to innovations, which he deemed either perilous or un- i 
necessary, as in lending his countenance and support to reforms im- io 
peratively demanded by the circumstances or the genius of the age. a 
Nor could his partizanship, eager and zealous as it was, be reasonably : 
accused of any thing more culpable than a natural and not unamiable ta 


blindness to the faults and errors of his friends, and perhaps a little too a 







much occasionally of dogmatism and precipitation. It was, at all th 
events, we think, as pure and unselfish as any attachment of the sort can ly 
well be. He expected, we dare say, from his party, his share of pro- os 
fessional preferment, should they ever come into power; but overlooked bu 






as he was during, we may say, his whole life, he certainly did not spend 
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hs days either in complaining of his hard fortune, or in scheming by 
what means most effectively to force his pretensions upon the notice of 
the holders of patronage. His character and conduct in this respect 
cgptrast very favourably, for example, with the behaviour of hi cele- 
brated contemporary, Bishop Watson, whose party services, as Well as 
his general merits, were perhaps greater than Dr. Parr’s, but who was 
also rewarded in astyle that might be almost called magnificent, if com- 
pared with any thing Dr. Parr ever reaped from his political connex- 
ions, and who never ceased, notwithstanding, to think and to speak of 
himself as the most hapless and ill-requited of men. 

With all this fervour, too, in behalf of his own creed, his tolerance to- 
wards men of the most opposite principles, both in politics and religion, 
was above all praise. Constitutionally of a kind and noble nature, as 
well as fortified by long reflection and experience, in his love for every 
thing belonging to liberal philanthropic sentimem, he detested oppres- 
sion in every one of its degrees and forms; and so far from desiring to 
subject those who differed from him in opinion to exclusions or penal- 
ties, he never permitted himself ever to make them, on that account, the 
objects of either his hatred or his avoidance. Fora man of strong feel- 
ings, indeed, he appears to have had singularly few prejudices of any 
kind, and those few were all on the side of good nature and virtue. Final- 
ly, as a friend, as a preceptor, as aclergyman, and in all the relations of 
domestic life, the character of Dr. Parr stands not only above-censure, 
but so high as to merit the epithets of—most estimable and exemplary; 
a measure of praise which, unfortunately, it is not always in our power 
to award, either to the most splendid talents, or the most upright and 
undeviating patriotism, 

The volume before us, contains the first part of a biographical ac- 
count of this distinguished person, by one of his intimate friends, a dis- 
senting clergyman, in Warwickshire. The remainder of the work is 
promised us, as soon as the writer’s avocations shall afford him leisure 
to get it ready for the press: and in the mean time, it is presented to the 
public in its present unfinished state, as we gather from the preface, in 
order to anticipate another memoir of Dr. Parr, which is understood to 
be in preparation—that, we suppose, which is expected, along with a 
new edition of the Doctor's works, from Dr. John Johnstone of Birm- 
ingham. Dr. Parr’s amanuensis, Mr. Barker, is also engaged, we be- 
lieve, on a work of a similar nature: so that, even without taking into 
account either what the great scholar has himself told us of his history 
and habits, in his various publications, or what we have learned of him 
since his death, from the gossip of the magazines, we are likely to be 
soon pretty well instructed as to all he did, and alf he was, by the zeal 
and industry of more formal chroniclers. 

The present publication brings down the narrative of Dr. Parr’s life 
to the year 1807. It contains little more than a plain detail of facts, few 
of which are new to the public, illustrated by plentiful quotations from 
the Doctor’s printed works, and by a few occasional reflections, general- 
ly of a very slight and common-place tUssue, from the biographer him- 
self, who appears to be a well-meaning, and tolerably well-informed man, 
but not very strikingly gifted with any higher powers. The book, as a 
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literary production, indeed, has little or no merit, and derives all its in- 
terest merely from its subject. 

Dr. Parr was born at Harrow, in the year 1747, his father being a re- 
spectafMe medical practitioner of that place, and descended, as the p 
sent writer informs us, from a branch of the same family which gave to 
the throne Henry VIII.’s sixth wife, Queen Catharine Parr. The father 
of the future devotee of Whigism was, it seems, in early life, at least, 
not only a determined Tory, but an active partizan, of the pretender—al- 
though Mr. Field hints that certain heavy losses, which he sustained in 
his efforts to promote the interests of his somewhat antiquated political 
faith, considerably cooled his attachment, in his latter days, to the doc- 
trine of the Jus Divinum. Young Parr was entered at Harrow school 
1752, and continued there under Dr. Thackeray and Dr. Sumner, till 
1761. Here, besides the benefit he derived from the instructions of his 
excellent masters, he enjoyed the inestimable advantage of exercising 
his faculties in competition with several fellow-pupils of great talent 
and promise, among whom are mentioned, in particular, the late Dr. 
Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, and the celebrated Sir William Jones. Some 
interesting details have been collected by Mr. Field, of the school-boy 
intercourse of the editor of Bellendenus with these his two favourite as- 
sociates—for which, however, we must refer our readers to the volume 
itself, or to “ Maurice’s Memoirs,” and Lord Teignmouth’s Life of Sir 
William Jones, from which they have been principally extracted. Dr. 
Parr himself informs us, in one of the notes to his Spital Sermon, that 
he had attained the head of the first form at Harrow, before he had 
completed his fourteenth year—a proficiency the more honourable, 
when we think of the formidable rivals he had to contend with. At this 
period, however, his father resolved upon removing him from school, 
in order to initiate him in his own profession; and our young inamorato 
of the lore of Rome and Greece, was set accordingly, to pore over 
“ Huxham on Fever,” and to wield the pestle and the lancet. Nature, 
however, would not be so subdued; and although the struggle was a 
long one, parental obstinacy eventually yielded up the victory—grum- 
blingly, it must be acknowledged, and ungraciously enough—for all 
that poor Parr could at first obtain from his father, after four years’ 
pleading, was permission to enter the University as a Sizar, or Servitor. 
But some time after, means having been found to weaken the influence 
of an economic step-mother, who had suggested, and principally insisted 
upon, this humiliating condition, it was generously and wisely dispensed 
with, and in the autumn of 1765, he was allowed to proceed to Cam- 
bridge on his own terms, where he entered himself of Emanuel College, 
and commenced his academic career under the direction of the then tu- 
tors, Mr. Henry Hubbard, and Dr. Farmer the author of the famous 
essay on the learning of Shakspeare. 

He had not resided above a few months, however, when his father un- 
fortunately died, and this event put an end almost at once to his means 
of remaining at college. He returned, indeed, for a short period to 
Cambridge, after attending the remains of his parent to the grave; but 
his now scanty finances were soon exhausted, and he was once more 
forced to take up his abode at Harrow. Here he was in the kindest and 
most gratifying manner, immediately offered, by his old and attached 
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teacher, Dr. Sumner, the office of his head assistant, which he accepted 
without hesitation, and the duties of which he continued to discharge 
with great ability and credit, ull the death of Dr. Sumner in 1771. It 
was while he occupied this situation, that the late Mr. Sheridan was one 
of his pupils; and Mr. Field is kind enough to favour us with an elabo- 
rate enquiry into the exact amount of the share which his learned friend 
was entitled to claim, in the honour of having discovered the latent ta- 
jents of that distinguished person. ‘To our taste, his disquisition is 
more solemn than satisfactory. 

On Dr. Sumner’s death, Dr. Parr offered himself, although only 
twenty-four years of age, as a candidate for the mastership, but after 
being led to entertain the highest hopes of success, was, very unex- 
pectedly, and to his bitter disappointment, rejected by the governors in 
favour of another candidate. According to Mr. Field, the electors 
were supposed, on this occasion, not to have been altogether unin- 
fluenced by certain feelings of dislike to the late master, which they ex- 
tended to his protegée—although certainly they had a very fair apology 
for their decision, in the mere circumstance of the youth of the reject- 
ed candidate, however well disguised it might be by the “ large obum- 
brating wig,” with which we are told he now for the first time “ cover- 
ed his head,” and “the dress and manners of an elderly ecclesiastic,” 
which he thought proper to assume to aid the deception. Be this as 
it may, however, his defeat seems to have attracted a good deal of pub- 
dic sympathy; and having by the advice of his friends, resolved, now 
that his connexion with Harrow was at an end, to open a rival semina- 
ry on his own account in the neighbouring village of Stanmore, he was 
followed thither by no fewer than forty of his former scholars. He 
married a Mrs. Jane Massingale, with whom, however, Mr. Field inti- 
mates, that he never enjoyed much connubial felicity (although they 
continued united, we believe, for nearly forty years). In other respects, 
matters went on prosperously enough. Our author bestows two of his 
chapters upon Dr. Parr’s plans of tuition and discipline at Stanmore, 
which, although as usual, rather tedious and pompous, are not the 
least interesting in the volume. In this establishment, for the first time 
in England, a Greek play, the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, was 
acted in 1775; after the example of a similar exhibition which had 
been got up many years before in Ireland, by the scholars of Swift’s 
friend, Sheridan. The Doctor, though an advocate for flogging, which 
Mr. Field, by the bye, much to his credit is not, was, in the opinion 
of that gentleman, rather more indulgent than was altogether correct, 
to the irregularities and mischievous propensities of youth, and apt 
both to feel and to express more admiration for the spirit and vivacity 
displayed in certain of their lawless frolics, than concern about their 
effects on the moral feelings of the perpetrators. Of the general kind- 
ness and communicativeness with which he treated his young friends, 
the following short sketch, written chiefly from the recollection of one 
of the boys concerned in it, gives us an agreeable enough specimen. 

“ On another occasion, though of much earlier date, returning home 
from Nottingham election, where he had been to give his vote in favour 
of that highly distinguished lawyer, and truly excellent patriot, Mr. 
Denman, and stopping on his way at Leam, the place of the writer’s 
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residence, he invited himself to dinner, absolutely insisting, however, 
on the condition that no separate table nor second course should be 
provided for him. ‘ No, no!’ said he, ‘I shall dine with the boys, and 
fare alike with them.’ 

“ Dinner, on his own terms, being announced, almost as soon as he 
was seated in the midst of the youthful company, he began to take some 
kind notice of each, as each caught his eye. ‘Where do you come 
from?’ was the first question addressed to every one; and the answer 
returned was sure to suggest some farther inquiry. To one, who came 
from Banbury, he talked of the battle of Edgehill; and to another, who 
came from Market-Bosworth, of that ‘bloody strife’ by which one 
king lost and another gained a crown. To a third, who said he came 
from Birmingham, ‘I suppose,’ replied he, ‘ you mean Bromwych-am. 
Perhaps,’ continued he, ‘ you do not know the derivation or significa- 
tion of the wordF—But Ido.’ And then he explained the first syllable 
to mean the name of a small tree, to which the neighbouring soil is fa- 
veurable; the second, a steep declivity, such as that near the ‘ High 
Street,” the site of the original town; and the third, a home, or dwel- 
ling place, 7. e. a town on a hill abounding with broom. 

“Guy’s Cliff being mentioned, he adverted to the tragic story of 
Gaveston, favourite of Edward I1., who was beheaded on the summit of 
a hill near that place. Passing from the second Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
at whose instigation chiefly that dreadful deed was done, to the first and 
most renowned Guy; and talking over the wondrous tale of his valiant 
deeds, Dr. Parr said that he was very learned in the old legends, and 
took great delight in reading the history of * Jack, the Giant-killer, 
*Tom Thumb,’ * Guy and his Wild Boar and Dun Cow,’ and all the rest 
of them. 

“ One boy being pointed out to his notice as the nephew of the cele- 
brated but unfortunate French leader, Brissot, he turned to him a look 
of mingled curiosity and commiseration, which spoke the thoughts 
that stirred within him, though he carefully avoided all inquiries that 
might revive even transient feelings of pain in the youth’s mind. Ano- 
ther boy being mentioned as the grandson of Dr. Doddridge, be called 
for him, gazed upon him for some minutes with evident delight; then, 
taking his hand between his own, whispered a kind of benediction, and, 
with a benignant smile and a-tone of affectionate fervour, said, ‘ Be a 
good scholar, and, above all, be a good man;’ and, alluding to his grand- 
father, added, ‘* He was a good man, and a good scholar.’ The name 
of Doddridge led him to speak of other distinguished men among the 
non-conforming divines, and he spoke of them with expressions of high 
regard. He said that he had always lived as if there were no distinction 
of sects; and in reply to the observation which this called forth, * So 
much the more to your honour, Doctor,’ he exclaimed, * To my honour! 
No! But so much the more to my comfort.’ ”—pp. 92—24, 

The extraordinary excitement, however, which had originated the 
project of this opposition school, evidently could not last long, and not- 
withstanding all Dr. Parr’s learning and talents, it became abundantly 
clear in a few years that the conquest between Stanmore and Harrow 
was a very unequal one. In 1776, therefore, Dr. Parr very wisely 
accepted the mastership of the grammar school at Colchester. A short 
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time previous to his establishing himself at Stanmore, he had been 
ordained and appointed to the curacy of Willesden in Middlesex, in 
which parish, however, he officiated only for a few months; and he was 
now admitted to priest’s orders, and appointed to the cures of the 
Hythe and the Trinity Church, in the town in which he was for the 
present settled. At Colchester, however, he met with but little success; 
and having, in 1778, been elected to the mastership of Norwich 
school, he removed immediately to that city, where he soon after com- 
menced, as curate, serving the churches of St. George’s Colgate, and 
St. Saviour. Here he published his first four sermons, and took, in 
1781, his degree of LL.D. He had previously obtained the Rectory of 
Asterby, in Lincolnshire, worth only about £36 per annum, which, 
however, he soon after resigned, upon being presented with the per- 
petual curacy of Hatton, with an income of about £100. ‘To the par- 
sonage-house here he removed in 1786, taking with him only a few 
private pupils; and, although he afterwards exchanged this preferment 
for the rectory of Waddenhoe, he retained to himself the right of offi- 
ciating in his old parish. It was at this favourite residence, indeed, as 
is well known, that he spent the remainder of his days, although, in 
1802, the kindness of Sir Francis Burdett presented him to the rectory 
of Graffham, worth from two to three hundred a year; and his annual 
income was subsequently still farther augmented, by the produce of the 
estates belonging to a prebend in St. Paul’s, to which he had been ap- 
pointed in 1789. From this last source alone, he eventually drew a re- 
venue of about £1,600. 

The portion of the volume before us, which refers to the events of Dr. 
Parr’s histery, subsequently to his settlement at Norwich, is of course, 
principally occupied in tracing his career as an author and a politician. 
The account which is given us of his intercourse with many of the 
most eminent of the dissenting clergy, is strikingly illustrative of the 
feariessness and independence of his character, as well as of his tolerant 
and enlightened principles; for in those times there was frequently no 
little obloquy, and even danger, to be encountered by any man who 
dared to manifest any extraordinary measure, either of liberality in po- 
litics orvcharity in religion, The courage and warmth of heart, espe- 
cially, with which, in the dreadful days of 1791, he stood forward to 
express his admiration and sympathy for the persecuted Priestley, were 
alone enough to endear his memory to every lover of freedom. From 
a variety of anecdotes of his intrepid conduct at this period, we selegt 
the following :— 

“Tt happened at this period, that, dining in a public company, Dr. 
Parr was called upon to drink ‘Church and King,’ the watch-word of 
a party, and the reigning toast of the times. At first he resolutely de- 
clined; but the obligation of compliance being urgently pressed upon 
him, rising at length with firmness and dignity, with a manner of im- 
pressive solemnity, and with a voice of powerful energy, he spoke thus: 
— I am compelled to drink the toast given from the chair; but I shall 
do so with my own comment. Well, then, gentlemen—Church and 
King. Once it was the toast of Jacobites; now it is the toast of incen- 
diaries. It means a church without the gospel, and a king above the 
law.’ The wit of this cutting reproof may claim to be admired; but 
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the manly and the noble spirit which dared, at this season of popular 
fury and phrenzy, to espouse the cause of the persecuted, and to rebuke 
the insolent triumph of the mad persecutors, demands to be gratefully 
and fervently applauded.”’—p. 309. 

The following affecting narrative is much to the honour of Dr. Parr. 
We give it with as little abridgment as possible, and with it must con- 
clude our extracts:— ¥ 

“In the course of the year 1794, the mind of Dr. Parr was painfully 
agitated by the cruel fate of one of his earlier pupils, the richly gifted, 
the greatly imprudent, but dreadfully injured, Joseph Gerald, to whom 
he was attached with a fondness truly paternal, and by whom he was 
beloved with all the sincerity and warmth of filial affection. 

“ He was a native of the West Indies, where he possessed an estate 
of £3000 a year; but a large portion of it was consumed in the course 
of a long litigation in the expensive courts of that country. He was 
sent to England for his education, and had the good fortune to be 
placed under the care of the master of Stanmore school. He was a 
young man of high talents and high attainments, of the nicest feelings 
of rectitude, and the keenest sense of honour, of firmness never to be 
shaken, of courage never to be daunted, in what he conceived to be a 
great or good cause. Unhappily he suffered himself to be hurried into 
irregularities, which it is neither necessary to palliate, nor possible to 
excuse.* * * 

“ Leaving England early in life, he went to America, and practised 
for some time as an advocate in the courts of Pennsylvania. Fired with 
the love of liberty, (rst kind'ed by his study of Grecian and Roman his- 
tory and literature, and afterwards reanimated by his residence in the 
land of republican freedom, he returned to England, and enrolled him- 
self among the bold and ardent patriots, who, about the time of the 
French Revolution, stood forward in the great cause of political reno- 
vation, with more zeal, it must be owned, than discretion; with the 
greatest purity of intention, no doubt, but with too much theoretical 
extravagance, and too little practical wisdom. Several of these, of 
whom Mr. Gerald was one, having met in what they called the conven- 
tion of the delegates, at Edinburgh, were suddenly apprehended on a 
charge of sedition, and were successively brought to trial before the 
High Court of Justiciary. 

“ Being himself in London at large on bail, when he first heard of the 
trial and conviction of his associates, he was seriously advised, and earn- 
estly entreated by his reverend tutor, and by other friends, to save him- 
self from a relentless persecution by flight: and they generously offered 
to indemnify his bail against all pecuniary forfeiture. * * * ‘He 
heard my proposal attentively,’ says Dr. Parr, in the written memoran- 
dum of this extraordinary occurrence; ‘ but with no emotion of joy. At 
first he paused; then, after calmly discussing with me the propriety of 
the proposal, he peremptorily refused to accede to it, and, finally, after 
hearing my earnest entreaties, and affectionate remonstrances, closed 
our conversation in words to the following effect:’ ‘In any ordinary 
case,’ said he, “I should without the smallest hesitation, and with the 
warmest gratitude, avail myself of your offer. I readily admit, that my 
associates will not suffer more, because I suffer less. I am incliued to 
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believe with you, that the sense of their own sufferings will be elevated 
by the knowledge of my escape... But my honour is pledged; and no 
opportunity for flight, however favourable, no expectation of danger, 
however alarming, no excuse for consulting my own safety, however 
plausible, shall induce me to violate that pledge. I gave it to men 
whom I esteem, and respect, and pity; to men, who, by avowing simi- 
lar principles, have been brought into similar peril; to men, who were 
confirmed in those principles, and led into that peril by the influence of 
my own arguments, my own persuasions, and my own example. Un- 
der these circumstances, they became partakers of my responsibility to 
the law; and, therefore, under no circumstances, will I shrink from the 
participation with them in the rigours of any punishment which that 
law, as likely to be administered in Scotland, may ordain for us.’ He 
uttered the foregoing words emphatically, but not turbulently; and 
finding him fixedly determined upon returning that night to Scotland, 
I did not harass his mind by any farther remonstrance. He was very 
calm before we parted; and I left him under the very strongest impres- 
sions of compassion for his sufferings, admiration of his courage, and 
moral approbation of his delicacy, and his fidelity.’ 

“ The trial came on March 3, 1794. ‘The defence of the accused by 
himself, though an astonishing display of powerful reasoning and glow- 
ing eloquence, proved unavailing. A most unrighteous and barbarous 
sentence of transportation for the term of fourteen years, was pro- 
nounced upon him; though it was strongly urged, that such a sentence, 
to one in his state of declining health, would be equivalent to a sentence 
ofdeath. * * After remaining more than twelve months immured 
in the prisons of London, on May 2, 1795, about three in.the afternoon, 
just as he was lying down to take some nepose, which his ill health 
rendered necessary, he was suddenly called out of his apartment, and, 
without being permitted to return, or to take leave of his infant daugh- 
ter, the companion of his imprisonment, he was instantly put into a 
post chaise, conveyed to Gosport, sent on board the Sovereign trans- 
port, which was already freighted with its living cargo, and soon after- 
wards set sail for Botany Bay. 

“In this manner, as Dr. Parr often related the story, the ill-fated 
Gerald was needlessly and barbarously hurried away from the shores of 
England; and not only personal intercourse with his friends prohibited, 
but even communication by letter was interdicted. ‘Struck with 
amaze and horror at this flagitious conduct, useless in every way to jus- 
tice, I sat up all night,’ said Dr. Parr to a friend, ‘ and wrote a letter of 
six sides to Wyndham. I never wrote any thing before or since so se- 
vere. I sent off the letter, to which I never got a reply; but an order 
was given to allow the communication. Wyndham must have felt 
that remonstrance, if ever he felt any thing in his life.’”—pp. 338— 
341. 

It was the publication of the new edition of Bellendenus de Statu, 
in 1786, which may be said to have first brought Dr. Parr before the 
world, in the character of a decided party politician. The three books 
of which the work consists, were severally dedicated, as is well known, 
to Mr. Burke, Lord North, and Mr. Fox, in highly-flattering inscrip- 
tions; and the whole was, besides, introduced by a prefatory disquisi- 
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tion, in which the principles and conduct of his “ tria lumina” are de- 
fended with great spirit, and in almost unqualified terms, by their 
anonymous champion, whose name did not, however, remain long con- 
cealed; while the measures and characters of their opponents are at- 
tacked, at the same time, with an audacity and vehemence of invective, 
which must assuredly have sounded not a little new and strange, at 
least to the ears of that classical portion of the public to whom it was 
especially addressed. The work, in fact, or rather the preface, pro- 
duced a great sensation; for Bellendenus himself was almost complete- 
ly forgotten in his eloquent and ardent editor. Nothing, indeed, could 
be more true than the remark which was afterwards made—that Dr. 
Parr had, by this effusion, converted the publication into a mere politi- 
cal pamphlet; although there is no reason for supposing, as was alleg- 
ed, that he had thereby injured its sale. He obtained, on the contrary, 
undoubtedly, both for himself and his favourite modern classic, a degree 
of notoriety, by thus mixing up with his obscure treatise the interest of 
passing events and living names, which no other contrivance could have 
secured: and even considering the reprint merely as a mercantile specu- 
lation, it must have been principally indebted to the preface for what- 
ever success it met with. Its chief effect, however, was upon the fame 
and fortunes of Dr. Parr himself; who, whatever might be thought of 
the purity and taste of his Latinity, could not be denied to have, at all 
events, made good his claims, by this effort, to a very distinguished 
place as a mere scholar; while the warmth and decision with which he 
had expressed himself, in reference to the political topics of the day, 
announced him as a party-man, in the strongest sense of the phrase, and 
seemed to commit him almost irretrievably to the cause under whose 
banners he had thus conspicuously enlisted. 

Of the three illustrious objects of his panegyric, however, it was Mr. 
Fox alone to whom he eventually attached himself as his political lead- 
er. Lven at the time when the preface to Bellendenus first appeared, 
it was not so much the politician as the man, that he admired in Lord 
North; and only a few years alterwards, the bond was broken for ever 
that had united him in political sentiment with Mr. Burke. Of Mr. 
Fox, he continued to the end of that great man’s life, the affectionate 
and revering adherent; thinking with him on almost every great pub- 
lic question, and evincing, even after his death, the ardour and purity 
of his attachment, by the two volumes of “ Characters” which he dedi- 
cated to his memory, under the signature of Philopatris Varvicensis. 

Nothing, however, better exemplifies the liberal and amiable toler- 
ance of Dr. Parr, than the frankness with which he was, at all times, 
ready to admit the general merits, even of those from whom political 
differences might be supposed to separate him most widely. ‘Che man- 
ner in which he continued to feel and express himself in reference to 
Mr. Burke, even after they had ceased to belong to the same party in 
the state, aflords us an admirable illustration of his superiority to all 
petty and ungenerous jealousies, which, by the bye, we are the rather 
induced to quote, because we really do not think that Dr. Parr’s noble 
and right-hearted conduct here is at all duly appreciated, or done jus- 
tice to, by his present biographer. Mr. Field, although, generally 
speaking, a man of what is called liberal principles, has evidently hard- 
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ly charity enough to think very highly of any person who is not a Uni- 
tarian in religion, and at least a whig, if not a republican, in politics; 
and genius like that of Burke, besides, is certainly a very great way 
above his comprehension. It is the Burke, therefore, who spoke and 
wrote before the French revolution, who alone enjoys any share of his 
admiration; and he would fain persuade us, that Dr. Parr’s feelings too 
were here as illiberal and narrow-minded as hisown. In quoting the eu- 
logy on Mr. Burke, from the preface to Bellendenus, accordingly, he 
thinks it necessary to apologise for its warmth and cordiality, by in- 
forming his readers that it refers only to that distinguished person, as 
he appeared in the earlier part of his career: following up the remark, 
by the aid of Virgil’s “ Quantum mutatus ab illo,” with an elaborate ex- 
position of that unpardonable apostacy of his latter days, which ought, 
very obviously, in Mr. Field’s opinion, to consign every thing about him 
to our abhorrence and contempt. Now this is really hardly quite fair. 
Mr. Field knew very well, and should have told us, that Mr. Burke con- 
tinued to the very close of his life, to be, in every respect but one, as 
much the idol of Dr. Parr’s admiration as ever: nay, that never did the 
great scholar render deeper and more enthusiastic homage to the splen- 
did powers of his illustrious contemporary, than while looking to him 
through that very medium, which, to the feebler optics of Mr. Field, so 
utterly obscured his greatness. The following is the manner in which 
Dr. Parr speaks of Mr. Burke and Mr Wyndham, in the year 1795— 
only two years, we believe, before Mr. Burke’s death. The passage oc- 
curs in his controversial pamphlet upon Combe’s Horace, and could 
scarcely have escaped the recollection or notice of Mr. Field, who 
quotes, for another purpose, the very page in which it is to be found. 
He is replying to something which had been said about his party-zeal, 
and thus proceeds: 

“Large as may be the space which political subjects occupy in my 
mind, strong as are my attachments and aversions to political men, and 
warm as are my approbation and disapprobation of political measures, I 
am not inattentive to other, and, perhaps, higher considerations. It is 
not my fortune to coincide in opinion with Mr. Burke and Mr. Wynd- 
ham, upon some of the steps which have lately been taken, and some of 
the doctrines which have lately been disseminated in this country. But 
have I forgotten the indisputable and distinguished merits of these 
great men upon former occasions? or, am I authorized to refuse them 
the praise of upright intention in their present conduct? Far from it. 
I yet remember that Mr. Wyndham is an acute disputant, an accom- 
plished scholar, a polished gentleman, and a senator of whom I have 
hoped that he would be, like Abdiel, ‘among the faithless, faithful 
found.’ , In Mr. Burke, I have not lost sight of his splendid eloquence, 
of his numerous and celebrated writings, of knowledge so various and 
so comprehensive, that imagination cannot assign its limits; and of ge- 
nius more vigorous, more versatile, and more elevated, than at this day 
can be found among the enlightened inhabitants of the British empire, 
and, I had almost said, in the whole circle of the human race.” 

Any sympathy, with these eloquent praises, is hardly, to be sure, to be 
expected from the man who coolly speaks of “ Burke’s Reflections” as 
surpassed, even in literary merit and intellectual power, by Tom Paine’s 
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“Rights of Man:” but Mr. Field, who inveighs with so much acrimony 
against Lord Teignmouth, and the Editor of the Bibliotheca Parriana, for 
their concealment of certain religious opinions, which he believes to 
have been entertained both by Dr. Parr and Sir William Jones, ought 
nct on account of the political sentiments of his late friend, to have de- 
scended to any thing like an imitation of the same pious fraud. 

Considering the author’s long intimacy with Dr. Parr, we are not a 
little surprised to find in these pages so very rare a sprinkling of 
anecdote, touching his conversation and private life—or so little, in fact, 
of any thing that might not have been communicated by a person to 
whom he had not been known, except as a public character, at all. Mr. 
Field, however, perhaps reserves all his information upon this head, for 
his second volume, which, in that case, we hope he will very soon be 
able to lay before the public. 


—>— 


From the Quarterly Review. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE UPPER PROVINCES OF 
INDIA, FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. By the late Reginald Heber, D.D 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 2 vols. 4to. London. 

(Continued from page 512.) 
We shall not attempt pursuing the general subject farther at this 
moment; but conclude with a few observations on what is said by the 


bishop touching a special topic of high practical importance, and te 
which our own attention has been called in a more particular manner, in 
consequence of its being announced for parliamentary discussion in the 
approaching session—we allude to what Dresden, in his “ Aureng- 
zebe,” beautifully calls 


“ The sad procession of a funeral vow 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow ; 
Where fatally their virtue they approve, 
Cheerful in dasace, and martyrs of their love.” 


The bishop on one of the first days he spent in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, passed near two piles,on which women had been burnt the same 
morning, and from that time onwards we meet with frequent references 
to the horrible practice in his journal. He pronounces no decided opi- 
nion as to the course which government ought to pursue; merely re- 
cording the sentiments he heard expressed by persons who had had 
more extensive opportunities for making themselves acquainted with 
the actual state of popular feeling, and the probable consequence of 
any more direct interference on this head than has as yet been attempted, 
or, with a few exceptions, recommended by any of our countrymen em- 
ployed in the higher departments of Indian administration. The cau- 
tion which the humane bishop exhibits in this matter ought to be 
received as a most serious lesson by persons who, if Heber considered 
himself as unqualified to judge of the real state of the case, must in con- 
science admit they have no pretension whatever to such qualification, 
and none of whom, assuredly, can advance any claim, either to general 
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philanthropy or to Christian zeal, which might not be pleaded with at 
least equal force in regard to the late bishop of Calcutta. 

e look upon this as one of the most important questions that have 
yet been agitated upon the internal administration of our power in 
India. The subject in itself, is one of deep and universal interest; and 
it involves considerations of the gravest moment, with reference, as 
well to the measures which ought, in prudence, to be avoided, as to 
those which ought, in humanity, to be adepted. In a case like this, ne 
experiment that is tried can be indifferent in its consequences. What- 
ever does not bring positive good must bring positive harm. If we 
show the natives of India that we intend to interfere with their religious 
customs, and let them see, at the same time, that our interference is 
unsuccessful, we both alarm their prejudices and encourage them to 
resistance. Having once adopted a measure, it is not sufficient that we 
withdraw it, if we find it either injurious or ineffectual. We no longer 
stand on the same footing, guo ante bellum. By every effort by which 
we do not gain ground, we lose it. The course is one in which we can- 
not retrace our steps. 

Among the advocates, as well as among the opponents of prohibition, 
(as might be sufficiently shown from the pages of Heber alone,) a great 
diversity of opinion prevails. The conclusions at which we have ar- 
rived are the result of careful investigation, and are confirmed by the 
judgment of those who have witnessed the practice which we desire to 
suppress, and are conversant with the character of the people to whose 
peculiar customs it owes its prevalence. The following passages are 
extracted from an unpublished narrative—which will not, we hope, re- 
main long unpublished. We vouch for our witness, and are glad of the 
opportunity of introducing our observations by his description of the 
extraordinary practice in question. It is, in our opinion, the best and 
liveliest that has appeared since the time of Bernier.* 

“ During the time that I was at Poona, from’ November, 1809, to 
March, 1811, there were four instances of women who burned them- 
selves on the death of their husbands. The first two 1 witnessed. I 
desired to ascertain the real circumstances with which those ceremo- 
nies were attended, and, in particular, to satisfy myself whether the 
women, who were the victims of them, were free and conscious agents. 
The spot appropriated to this purpose was on the margin of the river, 
immediately opposite the house in which I lived. 

“On the first occasion, the pile was in preparation when I arrived. 
It was constructed of rough billets of wood, and was about four feet 
high, and seven feet square. At each corner there was a slender pole, 
supporting a light frame, covered with small fuel, straw, and dry grass. 


* A good English translation of Bernier's travels in the Mogul empire has, for the 
first time, appeared in the present year—that of Mr. Irving Brock. If any of our 
readers are unacquainted with this excellent old traveller, we beg leave to tell them 
that his account of India is the most picturesque of all that have preceded Heber’s; 
nor can we imagine any thing more interesting, than to compare his descriptions of 
the barbaric splendours of the court of Aurengzebe with the Bishop's account of bis 
visit to his descendant, the present pageant-king of Delhi. We are sorry our limite 
prevent us from quoting the parallel passages. The mutability of human fortunes was 
never more strikingly pourtrayed. 
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The interval between the pile and the frame which formed a sort of 
rude canopy was about four feet. Three of the sides were closed up 
with matted straw, the fourth being left open as an entrance. The top 
of the pile which formed the bottom of this interval, was spread with 
straw, and the insjde had very much the appearance of the interior of 
a small hut. The procession with the widow arrived soon after. 
There were altogether about a hundred persons with her, consisting of 
the Bramins who were to officiate at the ceremony, and the retinue fur- 
nished by the government. She was on horseback. She had garlands 
of flowers over her head and shoulders, and her face was besmeared 
with sandal wood. In one hand, she held a lookimg glass, and in the 
other a lime stuck upon a dagger. Her dress, which was red, was of 
the common description worn by Hindoo women, called a saree. Where 
the wife is with the husband when he dies, she burns herself with the 
corpse; and in those cases where the husband dies at a distance, she 
must have with her, on the pile, either some relic of his body, or some 
part of the dress he had on at the time of his death. In this instance, 
the husband had been a soldier, and had been killed at some distance 
from Poona. His widow had with her one of his shoes. She had quite 
a girlish appearance, and could not have been more than seventeen or 
eighteen years old. Her countenance was of a common cast, without 
any thing peculiar in its character or expression. It was grave and 
composed; and neither in her carriage, manner, nor gestures did she 
betray the slightest degree of agitation or disturbance. She dis- 
mounted, and sat down at the edge of the river, and, with the assistance 
of the Bramins, went through some religious ceremonies. She distri- 
buted flowers and sweetmeats; and although she spoke little, what she 
did say was in an easy natural tone, and free from any apparent emo- 
tion. She did not seem to pay any attention to the preparation of the 
piles; but when she was told that it was ready, rose, and walked towards 
it. She there performed some other ceremonies, standing on a stone, 
on which the outline of two feet had been traced with a chisel. In 
front of her was a larger stone, which had been placed as a temporary 
altar, and on which a sqall fire had been lit. These ceremonies lasted 
about five minutes, and when they were over, she, of her own accord 
approached the pile, and mounted it without assistance. From the be- 
gimning to the end of this trying period, she was, to all outward appear- 
ance, entirely unmoved. Not the slightest emotion of any kind was 
perceptible. Her demeanour was calm and placid; equally free from 
hurry or reluctance. ‘There was no effort, no impatience, no shrinking. 
To look at her, one would have supposed that she was engaged in some 
indifferent occupation; and although I was within a few yards of her, 
I could not, at any moment, detect, either in her voice, or manner, or 
in the expression of her countenance, the smallest appearance of con- 
straint, or the least departure from the most entire self-possession. Cer- 
tainly she was not under the influence of any intoxicating drug, nor of 
any sort of stupefaction; and from first to last, I did not see any person 
persuading, exciting, or encouraging her. She herself took the lead 
throughout, and did all that was to be done, of her own accord. When 
she was seated oh the pile, she adjusted her dress with the same compo- 
sure that she had all along maintained, and taking from the hand of one of 
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the attendants a taper, which had been lit at the temporary altar, she 
herself set fire to some pieces of linen, which had been suspended for 
the purpose from the frame above, and then, covering her head with 
the folds of her dress, she lay quietly and deliberately down. No fire 
was applied to the lower part of the pile; but the flames sooa spread 
through the combustible materials on the frame. The attendants 
threw some oil on the ignited mass; and the strings by which the 
frame was attached to the posts being cut, it descended on the pile. 
The weight of it was insufficient either to injure or confine the victim; 
but it served to conceal her entirely from view, and it brought the 
flames into immediate contact with the body of the pile. At the same 
moment a variety of musical instruments were sounded, producing, with 
the shouts of the attendants, a noise, through which no cries, even if any 
had issued from the pile, could have been distinguished.* The flames 
spread rapidly, and burned fiercely; and it was not long before the whole 
mass was reduced to a heap of glowing embers. No weight, nor ligature, 
nor constraint cc any kind was used to retain the woman on the pile; 
nor was there any obstacle to prevent her springing from it, when she 
felt the approach of the flames. The smoke was evidently insufficient 
to produce either suffocation or stupefaction; and I am satisfied that 
the victim was destroyed by the fire, and by the fire only. 

“ Throughout the whole of this scene, there were no outward appear- 
ances to excite horror: no struggle, no violence, none of the contortions, 
or agonies of death. Not so in the other instance that I witnessed. 
On that occasion, the woman, who appeared to be about forty, was of a 
low condition of life. She was meanly dressed in soiled white clothes: 
and, when I arrived, was sitting close to the edge of the river. The 
corpse, which was that of an old man, was lying within a few yards of 
her, on one of those light beds used by the natives of India, with gar- 
lands of yellow flowers spread over it. The pile was similar to that 
already described. The widow, probably from her age, and the coarser 
habits of her life, was more disposed to talk, and had an air of greater 
confidence than the former young woman; but she seemed quite as firm 
and collected, and equally free from every appearance of fear and agi- 
tation. She had a very decided manner, and looked steadfastly bent 
upon her purpose. ‘There was even a certain cheerfulness about her; 
and the only symptom of impatience she betrayed, was when she missed 
the corpse of her husband, which, without her noticing it, had been re- 
moved, while she was in conversation, to the pile. In the former in- 
stance, the sufferer was alone. I could not discover that she had any 
relations with her. But in this case two children and a sister of the 
widow were present at the ceremony. The children, who were appa- 
rently about five and seven years old, may not have fully understood 
what was passing before them; but even the sister was unmoved. She 
stood, with one of the children in her arms, and the other by her side, 
within a few yards of her sister, but no act of recognition passed be- 


* “ First Moloch, horrid king, besmear'd with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parent’s tears ; 
Though for tlggnoise of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children’s cries unheard, that pass‘d through fire 
To his grim idol.”—Par. Lost, B. |. 
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tween them. The widow must have seen her children, but she took no 
notice of them; and she was evidently as undisturbed by their presence 
as they were by her condition. She spoke to me and a gentleman who 
was with me, and asked us for money, which she distributed to those 
around her. When the pile was ready, she rose, and walked to it with 
a firm and easy step. There, as well as at the river side, she went 
through ceremonies similar to those observed in the former instance. 
Before she mounted the pile, she turned round, and made an obeisance 
to me, to the Bramins, and to the various persons who stood by; but 
still she took no notice of her children or sister. Even at this moment, 
her countenance and manner were entirely undisturbed. She took‘her 
place calmly by the left side of the corpse, which had already been laid 
upon the pile; and having lit the pieces of linen attached to the frame 
above her, she covered her face with a part of her dress, and lay down. 
The attendants immediately cut the strings by which the frame was 
suspended; but only three of the corners fell, the fourth still remaining 
attached to the upper part of the post. Attempts were made to loosen 
it, but, before it could be moved, the flames had gained such height as 
to drive the attendants frem the pile. The force that had been used 
had, however, so much shaken the whole structure, that, just as the 
flames reached that part of it where the victim lay, the biilets at one 
corner gave way, and the poor creature fell, her head resting on the 
ground, and the whole of the upper part of her body being exposed be- 
vond the pile. She was scorched and disfigured by the fire, and must 
have been in the endurance of agony unspeakable: but her fortitude 
never forsook her. Instead of rushing from the flames, she clang, with 
a convulsive grasp, to the corner post, and although the motion of her 
lips showed that she was muttering something to herself, not one single 
cry escaped her. I sawno more. The attendants instantly cast billets 
of wood on her as she lay; a fresh heap was raised over her body, and 
the spreading of the flames soon consummated the sacrifice. 

“On both occasions, the indifference of the spectators was not less 
remarkable than the calmness and resolution of the victim. They 
looked on, or assisted, without any indication of sympathy or concern. 
Even the nearest relations of the sufferer seemed to regard what was 
passing as an occurrence of no moment; and, especially during the hor- 
rors of this last instance, it was impossible not to be struck with the 
total absence of that breathless anxiety, that awful dread, that reveren- 
tial silence, with which the approach of death is always contemplated 
among a Christian people.”"—MS. Journat. 

Revolting as these sacrifices are, and unquestionable as is the fact 
that such tragedies are, in some instances, consummated by fraud and 
violence, it does not require the actual sight of them to arouse our pity 
and indignation, and convince us of the obligation under which we lie 
to make every possible effort for their suppression. The question is, 
by what means our end can be attained, and to, that question we are 
satisfied that they who understand the subject the best, will be as slow 
to give an answer as Bishop Heber was. For those who see only the 
surface of the stream, it is easy to deride theldangers of the passage. 
We require some experience of our own, to discern the perils that lie 
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beneath, and some assurance of the experience of others, to commit the 
hark with confidence to their hands. 

It appears, by parliamentary papers* before us, that it is now near 
forty years since this question was first entertained by the Indian go- 
vernment. A variety of regulations were successively proposed, and, 
in part, adopted; and finally, in 1817, under the government of Lord 
Hastings, Mr. Edmondstone being vice-president at Calcutta, the sub- 
ject was revived, and the investigation terminated in a formal set of 
“ circular instructions ;’’ by giving the substance of which, we shall suf- 
ficiently exhibit the view ultimately taken by government. 

The preamble opens with a declaration, that “it is an invariable 
principle of the British government to protect the whole of its subjects 
in the free exercise of their religion, and in the performance of their 
religious ceremonies, as well as to show a just regard for established 
customs and usages, even in matters not directly connected with reli- 
gious worship and duties.” The law upon this subject, according to 
the best Hindoo authorities, is then explained; and it is stated, that 
“the government, actuated by its general principle of toleration, how- 
ever anxious for the voluntary discontinuance of a custom so repugnant 
to the feelings of humanity, deemed it proper, after ascertaining from 
the pundits the rules and restrictions prescribed by the Shasfert on the 
subject, to authorize the interference of the public officers, so far only 
as appeared absolutely necessary, under experience of gross irregu- 
larity and abuses, for maintaining a more strict observance of the ordi- 
nances of the Hindoo law.” With that view, the directions of Lord 
Minto, in 1812, had been framed; “ but frequent instances having oc- 
curred of women being burned, in direct opposition to those rules,” the 
instructions “ are issued for the guidance of the magistrates, and are 
intended to supersede all former rules and orders upon the subject.” 

These instructions are distributed under five heads. The first enu- 
merates nine conditions, under any one of which it is illegal for a widow 
to burn: ist. If she have not completed her fifteenth year. 2d. If 
she be pregnant, or pregnancy be presumable. 3d. If she be in a state 
of impurity. 4th. If she have a child under four years of age. 5th. If 
she have a child between four and seven years of age, and no person of 
responsibility will engage to maintain it. 6th. If, being the widow of 
a brahmin, she proposes to burn otherwise than on the same pile with 
the corpse of her husband. 7th. If, belonging to any other tribe, and 
being absent from her husban1 at the time, she do not burn immediate- 
ly on hearing of his death. 8th. If, being present, she do not burn im- 
mediately on her husband’s death. 9th. If she have not been legally 
married, and faithful to her husband. Under the second head, the re- 
lations of a widow, who has resolved to burn, are required to give inti- 
mation to the police: if any woman be burned without such previous 
intimation, all persons taking any active part therein are made punish- 


* Papers relating to Hindoo Widows, printed by order of the House of Commons, 
July 10, 1821; Ditto, July 19, 1523; Ditto, June 18, 1824; Ditto, June 18, 1524; Ditto, 
July 5, 1825; Ditto, May 17, 1527; Papers relating to Hindoo Infanticide, June 17, 
Ie24. 

t The sacred code of the civil and criminal law of the Hindoos, second only in autho- 
rity to the Vedas. 
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able by fine and imprisonment; or if the widow was under any one of 
the prescribed disabilities, they are to be committed for trial: the prin- 
cipal persons of the widow’s family, or that of her husband, who may 
have been on the spot, and who may have neglected to give notice to 
the police, are also made subject to fine and imprisonment, although 
they may not have taken any active part. Under the third head, a po- 
lice officer is directed to attend, and ascertain whether it is competent 
to the widow to burn, and whether she has given her full and free con- 
sent: he is also to explain these rules to her, and to apprize her of “ the 
liberty allowed by the shasfer, and the encouragement given to a life of 
piety and virtue;” in cases where the widow is either incompetent or 
anwilling to burn, he is publickly to forbid the ceremony, and to warn 
the persons present that, by persisting, they will render themselves lia- 
ble to punishment: but, subject to these restrictions, the police officers 
are prohibited from interfering to prevent the performance of the rite; 
the particulars of each case are to be minutely reported to the magis- 
trate, and monthly reports are to be made, as well of such suéfees as may 
have taken place, as of such as may have been prevented. The fourth 
head prohibits, as unauthorized by the shasfer, the practice of burying 
alive widows of the Jogee tribe with the bodies of their husbands. The 
fifth head directs the translation of these rules into the native languages, 
and their publication throughout the country.’ 

These instructions, after receiving the approbation of the vice-presi- 
dent in council, were sanctioned and confirmed by Lord Hastings, who 
was then in the interior of the country; but as the vice-president 
thought that the information possessed by government “ regarding the 
rules of the Hindoo law, and the local usages prevailing in different 
parts of the country, as applicable to the ceremony of suéfee, had hither- 
to been extremely imperlect,’”’ he considered that “ it was not advisable 
to introduce or promulgate the instructions in the formal shape of a legisla- 
tive enactment.”+ And in this most unsatisfactory state, the subject, as 
far as relates to the interposition of public authority, has remained 
down to the present hour. 

In proceeding to examine the effect with which British interference 
has been attended, we cannot withhold from our readers the forcible 
opinion, recorded in 1824, by Mr. Courtney Smith, second judge of th: 
nizamut adawlut at Calcutta:—* That, if this mode of issuing orders, 
under the sanction of government, to regulate suffees, is continued, the 
practice will take such deep root, under the authority of the supreme 
power of the country, that to eradicate it will become impossible.” Mr 
Smith goes on to assert his conviction, that the practice might safely 
be abolished altogether by law. But (says he, ia conclusion,) “ Should 
this be deemed hazardous, it will be better to leave the Hindoos to 
themselves upon the subject, as being a rite which it would be disgrace- 
ful in us to countenance, and dangerous to our empire to forbid. The 
usage will be much more likely to fall into disuse under a total neglect. 
on the part of government, than under the present system of attention 
and inquiry, which serves but to keep the feelings of the Hindoo popu- 
lation alive upon the point, and to give a sort of interest and celebrity 


t Ibid. p. 143. 





* Papers, July 10, 1821, p. 137. 
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to the sacrifice, which is in the highest degree favourable to its continu- 
ance and extension.” 

We cordially agree with Mr. Smith as to the perverse effect imputed 
by him to the orders now in force, but we are reluctantly compelled to 
dissent from his opinion, that “ the practice may be abolished with per- 
fect safety.”’ Weare aware that Mr. Smith’s opinion derives additional 
weight from the concurrent testimony of other able men; but the pre- 
ponderance of authority is decidedly in the other scale. Lord Corn- 
wallis, Lord Teignmouth, Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, Lord Hastings, 
Lord Amherst, Mr. Edmonstone, Mr. Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Munro, 
and Mr. Elphinstone, are all adverse to authoritative interference; and 
every successive government, at Calcutta, at Madras, and at Bombay, 
by which the question has been entertained, has been compelled, after 
the most anxious and deliberate investigation, to declare its conviction 
that all measures of a peremptory or coercive character would be pro- 
ductive of injurious consequences—Not to multiply quotations, the 
latest opinion which we find recorded” by the Bengal government, is 
contained in the following passage of a despatch from Lord Amherst 
to the Court of Directors, written in December, 1824, when he had 
before him almost the whole of the information contained in the papers 
now upon our table:—* We have reason to believe, that, in the eyes of 
the natives, the great redeeming point in our government, the circum- 
stance which reconciles them, above all others, to the manifold inconve- 
niences of foreign rule, is the scrupulous regard we have paid to their 
customs and prejudices. . . . ‘The well-meant and zealous attempts 
of Europeans, to dissuade from and to discourage the performance of 
the rite, would appear to have been almost uniformly unsuccessful, and 
prove but too strongly that even the best informed classes of the Hindoo 
population are not yet sufliciently enlightened to recognise the propriety 
of abolishing the rite of Sutiee.’’ And the last resolutions of the Bom- 
bay government, on the same head, conclude in these words:—* If there 
is the smallest risk of exciting, not the opposition alone, but the jea- 
lousy of the natives, it would be best at once to suspend the orders. 
The prejudices of the natives are rapidly giving way to the effect of our er- 
ample; af no very distant period the worst of their delusions will vanish of 
themselves Lefure the general diffusion ef knowledge. Lut, attempting to 
bop off one branch of heir superstition, we run the risk of interrupting the 
progress of those causes, which are already consuming it at the root.”—{Pa- 
pers, June 18, 1824, p. 48.) And we may close our review of the pro- 
ceedings in India, ou this subject, with the following temperate and 
sensible observations, which occur in a despatch, written in 1823, by the 
Court of Directors to the government of bengal:— 

“ After an attentive consideration of all that has lately been received 
from the several presidencies on this subject, and the very various opi- 
nions concerning sediee, which have been received from the public offi- 
cers, it appears that the practice varies very much in different parts of 
India, both as to the extent to which it prevails, and the enthusiasm 
with which itis upheld. ‘The necessity, therefore, as well as the policy, 
and probable cilect of strong measures of repression, must vary with 
the varying circumstances of the district. The, line of distinction 
drawn in the circular order of 1817, between the different cases of suétee, 
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proceeds upon a more general principle. It is undoubtedly the policy 
of our government to abstain from interference with the religious opi- 
nions and prejudices of the natives; and it is, therefore, upon an intel- 
ligible ground, that you have adopted the rule, which permits the sacri- 
fice when it is clearly voluntary, and conformable to the Hindoo religion, 
and authoritatively prevents it in all other cases. To us, however, tt ap- 
pears very doubtful, (and we are confirmed in this doubt, by respectable 
authority,) whether the measures which have been already taken in pur- 
suance of this principle, have not tended rather to increase than to diminish 
the frequency of the practice. Such a tendency is at least not unnaturally 
ascribed to a regulation, which, prohibiting a practice only in certain 
cases, appears to sanction it in all others; and it is to be apprehended, 
that where the people have not previously a very enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the custom, a law which shall explain to them the cases in 
which it ought not to be followed, may be taken as a direction for 
adopting it in all others. Indeed, in a district where the practice, if 
ever known, has fallen into disuse, any public mention of it whatever 
would appear to be impolitic; although it would be highly desirable to 
resist any attempt to revive it. J/¢ is, moreover, with much reluctance, 
that we can consent to make the British government, by a specific permis- 
sion of the suttee, an ostensible party to the sacrifice. We are averse also 
to the practice of making British courts the e2 pounders and vindicators of 
the Hindoo religion, when it leads to acts, which not less as legislators than 
as Christians, we abominate.’’—( Papers, June 18, 1824.) 

The first year for which any return was made of the actual number of 
widows immolated, was 1815. Since that time similar returns have 
been made annually, that for 1824 being the latest included in the papers 
now before us. The following table exhibits the result of the whole ten 
years, distributed under the heads of the six divisions, composing the 
territory of the Bengal presidency:— 

1815 1816 1817 1818 1819 1820 1821 1822 13823 1824 Totl- 
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378 442 707 839 G50 597 654 583 575 572 5997 


The two most important facts to be deduced from this statement are, 
the increase which has taken place in the prevalence of the practice, 
notwithstanding our attempts to check it; and the degree in which the 
number of cases in the vicinity of Calcutta exceeds that in the other di- 
visions. Looking at the totals of each year, it will be found that the 
cases were most numerous in 1817, 1818, and 1819: but as we have no 
doubt that that excess arose principally from the increased mortality 
occasioned by the epidemic which then prevailed, we shall exclude 
those years from our comparison. The sacrifices in the Jast three years 
amount, severally, to 583, 575, and 572. Considered by themselves, 
these numbers certainly exhibit a diminution, but in a degree so slight, 
that, during that short period, the practice may be said to have been 
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Stationary. The total number of sacrifices in the first year was 378; 
in the last it had increased to 572; but taking the average of the first 
two, and that of the last two years of the series, we have still an increase 
in the ratto of 5 to 7. This has been partially accounted for, by sup- 
posing that the late returns have been made with more accuracy than 
those for the early years: to a certain extent, it may have arisen from 
the increase of population, and the continued, though diminished, action 
of the epidemic: but we fear, that, with every allowance which can be 
made for those, or any other reasons, the mortifying fact will still re- 
main, that the measures hitherto adopted by us have had the effect of 
aggravating the evil which they were intended to alleviate. 

In that tract of country immediately surrounding the seat of our gov- 
ernment, our authority ought to be more efficacious, the force of our 
example more powerful, and the success of our restrictive measures 
consequently greater, than in the districts situated at a distance from 
the capital. ‘The influence of religious enthusiasm, and even of super- 
stitious prejudice, in promoting the practice, would have been looked 
for by Englishmen in the division of Benares—that overgrown sink of 
Hindoo superstition, of which Heber’s exquisite description is fresh in 
our readers’ recollection—rather than in the district of Calcutta, the 
great and splendid capital of the Anglo-Indian government itself. Nor, 
indeed, could any one have expected to find a rite of this terrific cha- 
racter prevailing in the greatest degree in that particular tract of which 
the inhabitants are, beyond comparison, the most pusillanimous of all 
the Indian races. But all these expectations are disappointed by the 
result. The return of the Calcutta division alone exhibits, in the whole 
ten years, the appalling number of 3752 victims. This exceeds the ag- 
gregate of the other five divisions by 1507, or in the proportion of 5 to 2. 
The real average can be deduced only from a comparison of the rela- 
tive population of the different divisions, of which we have been unable 
to procure any account: but supposing, as a mere approximation to the 
truth, that the population of the Calcutta division is double that of any 
other, and that the other divisions are equally populous among them- 
selves, we shall, in that case, have 1714 as the average of the Calcutta, 
and 857 as that of each of the other five divisions. But the actual re- 
turn from the Calcutta division is more than double even this average. 
The number of victims immolated in the immediate suburbs of Calcut- 
ta, during the same period, was 408. (1815, 253 1816, 40: 1817, 393 
1818, 433 1819, 523 1820, 473 1821, 393 1922, 433 1823, 46; 1824, 343 
total, 408.) The population of the whole six divisions has been esti- 
mated at 50,000,000; that of Calcutta and its suburbs is, probaniy, auclt 
800,000. In the whole population, therefore, there was, in ten years, 
one victim in 8337; in the suburbs of Calcutta there was one in 1960: 
a proportion more than four times larger than that afforded by the 
whole six divisions taken together. Comparing the first of the ten 
years with the last, the increase in the number of victims, in the whole 
six divisions, has been in the ratio of 2 to 3; that in the Calcutta divi- 
sion has been in the same proportion; and that in the suburbs of the 
city only has been as 5 to7. The total number of cases in the Benares 
division is 968, which exceeds the average we have just assigned to it 
by 111. It is upwards of double the return from Patna and Dacca, 
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near five times that from Moorshedabad, and upwards of six times that 
from Bareilly; but, compared with that of Calcutta, the return for the 
whole division is only a little more than double that for the city of Cal- 
cutta alone; and it is exceeded by that for the division of Calcutta, in 
the ratio of nearly 4 to 1. The only specific causes, by which we find 
any attempt to account for this deplorable and humiliating result, is the 
pernicious influence of the obscene worship of Aalee* on the moral 
character and habits of the people, in the vicinity of Calcutta, where it 
principally prevails, and the perverse operation of our own measures, 
im confirming and increasing a practice which they were intended to 
restrain.t But these causes alone do not appear to us to be adequate 
to the effects which are attributed to them, and we have little doubt, 
that, if it were possible to explore the early history and superstitions 
of Bengal, we should find some other peculiar circumstances, of which 
the origin and character are lost, and of which this melancholy con- 
sequence only is now to be discerned. 

No general returns have been made from cither Madras or Bombay, 
but under both presidencies it is manifest that the number of sacrifi- 
ces bears a very small proportion to those which take place in Bengal. 

Having thus considered the different degrees in which this practice 
prevails in different portions of our own territory, it will not be unim- 
portant to institute a similar comparison, as far as our limited means 
will enable us to do so, between the countries subject to our own goy- 
ernment, and those under the government of native princes. At Poo- 
na, the metropolis of a Hindoo nation, where the community of reli- 
gion between the government and the people, the superstitious charac- 
ter of the prince, and the uncontroiled power of the Bramins, were all 
favourable to the extension of the practice, and where the government, 
in some degree, encouraged it, by defraying the expense in cases where 
the parties were too poor to meet it, we find that only four instances 
occurred in one period of seventeen months Lven there, however, 
among the Hindoos themselves, the encouragement of the practice was 
tempered by the natural feelings of humanity. It is the custom, in a 
certain class, for the widow, instead of ascending a pile, to cast herself 
into a pit, in which a fire has been previously kindled. In an instance 
which has been communicated to us, a widow, whose husband had been 
dead some years, was cohabiting with another man; and whenever she 
was jealous of her paramour, or any quarre! took place between them, 
she used to threaten that she wouid sacrifice herself to the memory of 
her husband. On one occasion, she went the length of having the pit 
dug. and che fuel laid in it; but the completion of her purpose, even if 
she seriously entertained it, was prohibited by the Paishwa. She might, 
he said, if she had chosen, have burned herself, at the proper time, with 
the corpse of her husband; but he would not suffer a sacred rite to be 
profaned, by being made subservient to the jealousy and bickerings of 
a prostitute. Captain Pottinger states, that the Paishw a frequently 
exerted himself personally to dissuade women from becoming suftees: 
on which Mr. Elphinstone judiciously remarks, that such a course, nm 


* One of the personifications of the Destroying Spirit. 
t Papers, July 10, 1921, p. 236. 
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a Brahmin prince, was not liable to the same misrepresentations which, 
in a similar case, might be put upon our interference.* At Hydembast, 
where, although the sovereign is a Mahometan, there is a still larger 
Hindoo population than at Poona, the government neither shows any 
feeling, nor exercises any interference on the subject. It neither for- 
bids nor encourages; and yet, in the course of twenty years from 1800, 
we have been assured that not one single instance of this kind occurred, 
On the spot now occupied by the English residency, there is the tomb 
of a woman who burned herself many years ago, and it is still pointed 
out as an object of curiosity. How different the result is in our own 
territory, has been shown by the melancholy detail into which we have 
just entered. We are far from inferring that this variance is exclu- 
sively the effect of encouragement in the one case, and indifference or 
opposition in the others; but we have no doubt that those causes do 
exercise a very powerful influence. Many a mischievous project has 
expired under neglect, which would have been encouraged and con- 
firmed by coercion; and many a beneficial change owes much of its sue- 
cess to the violence and persecution it has encountered. The security 
which we have hitherto enjoyed in India is, in a great measure, the re- 
sult of the toleration we have practised—of our respect for the rights, 
and our indulgence for the prejudices, of our subjects. If we desire 
that security to continue, we must remember that toleration is letting 
people do what they like, not what we like. In this sense our declara- 
tions have been made, and in this sense they ought to be fulfilled. It 
is not sufficient that our ends be good; our means also must be judi- 
cious. We may improve by our example, and enlighten with our 
knowledge; but we must take care how we innovate in matters of reli- 
gion. 

But it is alleged that we have already innovated, and innovated sue- 
cessfully, on the religious customs of the Hindoos. Among the instan- 
ces which are cited, it is said that we inflict capital punishment on 
Bramins, whose lives, by the Hindoo law, are sacred; and that we have 
abolished the practice of infanticide, which had prevailed from time 
immemorial; and as no attempt has been made, in either instance, to 
resist or resent our measures, it is contended that no injurious conse- 
quence would follow our prohibition of the burning of widows;t in 
other words, that our Indian subjects, having already borne much, will, 
therefore, bear more. Fortunately, our government has been too wise 
to try experiments on the endurance of its subjects; or we might have 
found, that, abject and pusillanimous as a great portion of them un- 
questionably are, even with them forbearance has its limits, and that 
resistance, when it does begin, is formidable in proportion to the dif- 
ficulty with which it has been provoked. But let us see how the facts 
stand. 

Reasoning that proceeds upon analogy is always to be watched with 
care. Cases are frequently assumed as parallel, which, in truth, are 
not so. We confound apparent with real resemblance. In the first place, 
it is necessary to distinguish between those maxims which are inculca- 


* Papers, July 10, 1221, p. 65. t Papers, July 5, 1825, p. 12. 
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ied in the law of the Hindoos, and those which are respected in their 
practice. To kill a Bramin is unquestionably denounced, in their law, 
as a crime of the deepest dye, and yet it is one which they are not de- 
terred from committing. They will not shed the blood of a Bramin, in 
the literal sense of the term, but they do put Bramins to death by slow 
and indirect means—by starvation, by unwholesome food, by rigorous 
confinement. To execute a Bramin, therefore, though a breach of the 
law, is not a violation of the practice of the Hindoos; and we can hard- 
ly be said to shock their prejudices, when we only disregard an injunc- 
tion, which they themselves not unfrequently evade. But even were 
the practice otherwise, in order to constitute a parallel case, it would 
not be sufficient that we inflict capital punishment on Bramins, unless 
we require the Hindoos to do so. There is a wide difference between 
the practical effect of doing or avoiding a thing ourselves, and requi- 
ring others to do or avoid it. As long as we leave them at liberty to 
follow their ewn customs, they care little whether we follow them or 
not. We do not encounter danger by doing what they think wrong, 
but by preventing them from doing what they think right. They do 
not desire that we should conform to the Hindoo law, but they are 
alarmed at the slightest indication of a design, on our part, to compel 
them to abandon it. 

Of the practice of infanticide, it is necessary to our argument, and 
may be interesting to our readers, that we enter into a short examina- 
tion. The printed papers relative to this subject, which are the last in 
the series now on our table, are divided into four parts, and describe the 
different modifications of the practice, and the measures which have 
been adopted for its suppression. 1. Among the Rajkoomars, inhabit- 
ing certain districts in the direction of Juanpoor; 2. and 3. Among the 
Jahrejas, a tribe of Rajpoots in Cutch and Cattewar; and 4. Among 
the Hindoos at the southern extremity of Bengal. The details of this 
subject are striking and characteristic in the highest degree; and al- 
though the practice of infanticide has been hitherto treated as a ques- 
tion only subordinate and accessory to that of self-immolation, it really 
appears to us to constitute, both in character and magnitude, by far the 
more appalling and flagitious evil of the two. 

1. The Rajkoomars are described by Mr. Duncan, in 1789, as amount- 
ing to about 40,000; and they did not hesitate to avow their practice of 
putting all their female issue to death, by withholding sustenance from 
them from the moment of their birth. The only reason assigned by 
them for this horrid usage, was the expense of procuring suitable 
matches for their daughters, if they allowed them to grow up. They 
preserved their race by intermarrying with other tribes of Rajpoots,* 
In 1789, an agreement was proposed by Mr. Duncan, and executed by 
many of them, declaring the custom of destroying their female offspring 
to be criminal, and promising to renounce it for the future. In 1795 
and 1803, regulations were enacted by the Bengal government, direct- 
ing the magistrates to proclaim, throughout their several jurisdictions, 
the prohibition of this inhuman practice, and providing that, “ if any 
Rajkoomar shall designedly prove the cause of the death of his female 


* Papers, June 17, 1824, p. 5 and 6 t Ibid. p. 8 
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child, by prohibiting its receiving nourishment, or in any other manner, 
he shall be committed and tried, in the manner directed with respect to 
other cases of murder.”’* But, notwithstanding these measures, in 1819, 
the date of the latest paper on this branch of the subject, Mr. Cracroft, 
the magistrate of Juanpoor, states that the practice of infanticide “ still 
subsists in as full force as it ever did, and appears to be almost irremedi- 
able.’’t 

2. and 3. Among the Jahrejas of Cutch and Cattewar, who are a 
tribe of Rajpoots, the practice of destroying their female issue is de- 
scribed as “ an ancient and immemorial custom, confirmed by prejudice 
and family pride,” } it being considered disgraceful to a Hindoo father 
that his daughter should not be affianced before she attains a marriage- 
able age. ‘The first establishment of this tribe is said to have been in 
Sind. They afterwards extended over a great part of Persia; and 
Colonel Walker supposes, that the original Rajpoot inhabitants having 
been compelled to adopt the Mahometan religion, on the conquest of 
their country by the Caliphs, the Jahrejas resorted to this practice, on 
account of the difficulty of procuring suitable matches for their daugh- 
ters. Speaking of it to Colonel Walker, their chief defended it, by say- 
ing that it relieved them of much vexation and expense. Instances do 
occur of their preserving their female children, but the act is optional 
and voluntary, and they hold it more reputable to destroy them. Colo- 
nel Walker could ascertain only five instances of fathers who had rear- 
ed their daughters. Even in these cases the girls were dressed like 
boys. ‘They seemed ashamed of their sex, called themselves boys, and 
appealed to their fathers in support of the assertion. Hf a father wishes 
to preserve a daughter, he previously apprizes his wife and family, and 
his commands are obeyed; but if a mother has the same wish, and the 
father objects to it, the infant must be put to death. There are cases 
where the influence of the wife obtains the husband’s consent to pre- 
serve a child; but these instances of maternal solicitude are said to be 
either unfrequent, or seldom successful. The father sometimes express- 
ly orders the infant to be put to death, probably when he suspects a de- 
sire on the part of the mother to preserve it; butin general this intima- 
tion is unnecessary, the silence of the husband being considered to im- 
ply his resolution that the child, if a female, should perish. To aggra- 
vate, if possible, the horror of the deed, the mother is commonly the 
executioner of her own offspring. Women of rank may have their 
slaves and attendants, who perform this act; but the greater number of 
them perpetrate it with their own hands. Immediately after the birth 
of a female, they stifle it, or destroy it by introducing opium into its 
mouth, and, in some cases, it is laid on the ground, or on a plank, and 
left to expire for want of sustenance. This compliance, on the part of 
the women, is the more extraordinary, as they themselves belong to 
tribes who rear their females, and have been bred in families where their 
own existence bears testimony against this unnatural practice; but as 
they are affianced at an early age, they imbibe the barbarism of their 
husbands, and are said to be even advocates for the practice. If any 
person ask a Jahreja the result of the pregnancy of his wife, he would, 


* Papers, June 17, 1924, p. 9 and 11. t Ibid. p. 15. Ibid. p. 23. 
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if the child had been a female, answer “ nothing;’’ and this expression, 
in the idiom of the country, is horribly significant. There is a wide dis- 
crepancy between the different estimates of the number of the females 
annually destroyed among this tribe, but it must be great. Colonel 
Walker seems to think that it exceeds 15,000. In 1808, an engage- 
ment similar to that by which the Rajkoomars in Juanpoor had consent- 
ed to bind themselves, was proposed to the Jahrejas; and Colonel 
Walker states, that, with the exception of one individual, “ every chief, 
readily, and without offering a single objection, subscribed it.”"* Even 
that exception was afterwards removed by the individual’s becoming a 
party to the engagement; and in 1819, a treaty was concluded between 
the East India Company and the principal chief of Cutch, which stipu- 
lated for the total abolition of the practice.t Yet, in 1821, the latest 
period to which these papers extend, Mr. Elphinstone states that, “ from 
the best information Major Ballantine could obtain, it would not appear 
that more than one hundred females, born since the agreement are now 
in existence; and it is not easy to say how many of these might have 
been spared, if the engagement had never been entered into.”’} 

4. The practice which prevails in Bengal is similar in effect, though 
it differs in its cause, from both those which have been described. 
The Rajkoomars and Jahrejas destroy their offspring, to get rid of an 
incumbrance: the deluded beings who frequent the annual festival at 
Sangor devote theirs to destruction as an offering to propitiate the 
Deity. When they are apprehensive of not having issue, it is common 
for them to make a vow, that, in the event of their prayer for five chil- 
dren being granted, they will devote the fifth—to the Ganges, it is said, 
though we apprehend in reality to Aalee. The children are thrown 
into the river from a point of the island of Sangor, which lies at the 
mouth of the Ganges, called, in Rennell’s map, “ the place of sacrifice,” 
and are either drowned or devoured by sharks. One instance is men- 
tioned, where the parents having made the vow, and being apprehensive 
that these sacrifices might be prevented by the interposition of our au- 
thority, before the period of its performance arrived, resolved to devote 
a boy of twelve years old, who, not being the fifth child, was not within 
the letter of the vow, and he was accordingly thrown by them into the 
river. He endeavoured to save himself by swimming, and a spectator 
offered him his protection; but he was again seized by his parents, and 
they succeeded in effectuating their purpose.§ Some children appear to 
have been sacrificed on account of their being affected with incurable 
maladies;|) and many instances of voluntary self-destruction occurred 
on the part of aged persons of both sexes. The periods for the per- 
formance of these sacrifices are the full moons of November and Janu- 
ary. Noestimate is given of their probable extent. In 1802 a regula- 
tion was passed in Bengal, declaring that “all persons exposing any 
infant to be drowned or devoured by sharks, or aiding or abetting the 
same, shall be held guilty of wilful murder.”** In 1821 it is stated that 
“the practice of immolating children had entirely ceased;’tt but a 
guaid is still sent to Sangor, every year, at the periods of the festi- 
val. 









t Ibid. p. 115. § Ibid. p. 1H. 
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tt Ibid. p. 142. 
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The success of our interference in the case of infanticide has by no 
means, therefore, been such as to sustain the argument which has been 
built upon it. In the two graver of the three instances, the practice 
atill continues in unabated force, notwithstanding our continued efforts 
to suppress it; and in the remaining instance the revival of it is only 
prevented by the employment of military force. But even had our suc- 
cess been complete, and had this abomination been utterly extirpated, 
it must still be remembered that the practice of infanticide was not a 
general practice, and, even by those addicted to it, has never been sup- 
posed to have its origin in any precept of religion. 

“It does not appear,” say the Calcutta magistrates, speaking of the 
practice at Sangor, “ that sacrifices of this nature are sanctioned by any 
tenet of the Hindoo code.”—* The practice appears to be little coun- 
tenanced by the religious orders, or by the great body of the people, 
who, on the contrary, think it a pious and meritorious act to rescue a 
child from destruction, and afterwards to adopt and maintain it at their 
own expense.’’* 

We must not, therefore, confound a partial with an universal usage, 
nor attribute to a local custom, limited to a single class and a narrow 
tract of country, the influence which belongs to a rite, recognised by 
every order of society, and prevailing, more or less, from one end of 
India to the other. The feelings of the Hindoos, when they are not 
turned aside by the force of any peculiar prejudice or institution, run 
in the same channel with the feelings of all other people. They view 
the practice of infanticide as we ourselves view it; and if, from their 
constitutional apathy, and the indolent spirit of a religion which admits 
no proselytes, they have not gone actively with us, at least their jealousy 
was not alarmed, their own superstitions were not touched, and they 
had no inducement to go against us. 

It has also been argued, as a proof of the facility with which the 
practice of self-burning might be abolished, that it “ prevails chiefly, 
if not exclusively, among the lowest and most ignorant, and is discoun- 
tenanced by the upper and educated classes.”+ We do not see any 
reason to believe that the practice is discountenanced by the upper 
classes: the other position, that it prevails chiefly among the lower 
classes, is true in fact, but the principle which has been deduced from 
it is erroneous. The lower orders are nowhere those who are most 
easily wrought upon to abandon old or adopt new usages; on the con- 
trary, they cling to their ancient modes with much more tenacity than 
their betters. Improvement of every kind makes its way slowly among 
them; and in all countries the vestiges of remote customs, like the 
terms and idioms of obsolete language, are to be sought among the un- 
educated classes. Superstition is always powerful in proportion to the 
ignorance of its professors. Not only, therefore, the basis, on which 
this usage stands, is strong, but it is strong for the very reason for 
which the argument now under consideration alleges it to be weak. 

To the argument founded upon the fact of the practice of self-immo- 
lation having been successfully prohibited by the Danes at Serampore, 
the Dutch at Chinsura, the French at Chandernagore, and by our own 
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supreme court within the city of Calcutta, it has been obviously re- 
plied, that— 

“No just inference can be drawn from this circumstance in favour 
of a general interdiction, as the inhabitants of the foreign settlements, 
and Calcutta, are at liberty to perform the act in the vicinity of those 
places respectively; and the magistrate of the suburbs of Calcutta has 
accordingly noticed, that his report of twenty-five women burned on the 
funeral piles of their husbands, in the year 1815, includes those who 
were not permitted to burn within the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court.’’* 

To which may be added, that a particular instance of prohibition 
may very well be referred by the natives to a particular cause; and that 
it is only from an alarm among them, of a general systematic design to 
alter their religious customs, that solid and extensive danger is to be 
apprehended. 

No reasoning is more liable to error than that which, founded on the 
opinions and observances of one time or country, is applied to the opi- 
nions and observances of another. Men are the creatures of the cir- 
cumstances by which they are surrounded: even those feelings and in- 
stincts which belong to our common nature, and are inherent in us all, 
are modified and restrained by local institutions. The Hindoo has the 
same filial and parental affections, the same dread of pain, and the 
same love of life that we have, and the prevalence of this horrid rite 
only proves the force of the impulse by which those instincts are sub- 
dued. In estimating that force, we must consider it with reference, not 
to our own opinions and belief, but to the opinions and belief of those 
among whom this usage prevails. The Hindoo widow implicitly be- 
lieves, that by burning herself on the death of her husband, she redeems 
him from a state of torment, and secures instantaneous admission with 
his spirit into the bliss of heaven; and she knows that, if she survives 
him, she is doomed to a life of hopeless degradation, spurned by the 
world, and an outcast, even from her own family. She is incited, there- 
fore, by two of the most powerful motives by which human actions can 
be influenced, the desire of happiness, and the dread of infamy; nor is 
she, perhaps, insensible to the reputation of a sacrifice, which is glori- 
ous in proportion to the horrors by which it is surrounded. The 
woman who has wrought up her mind to the resolution of destroying 
herself by fire, is already beyond the reach of any penal enactment. 

But it may be urged, that penal prohibition, though futile in the case 
of the victim, would be efficacious in deterring others from assisting at 
the sacrifice. It is alleged that the relations of the widow are, in some 
cases, actuated by a selfish view in stimulating her resolution, and that 
the Bramins promote the same end for the sake of the fees which they 
expect. Mr. Ewer says, “the family are anxious to get rid of an in- 
cumbrance, and the Bramins are desirous of a feast and a present.’’+ 
The benevolent and accomplished author of the Elements of Hindoo 
Law, also speaks of “ designing priests, and interested relations.” And 
Dr. Marshman, the excellent missionary, speaks largely in the same 
tone to Bishop Heber. But we doubt the fact as to the relations, and 
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are disposed to believe that they endeavour to prevent, in many more 
instances than to promote, the sacrifice. Even in those cases where it 
is not so, similar considerations to those which influence the widow, 
extends also to the members of her family. What is honourable to her, 
is honourable to them; what is disgraceful to her, is disgraceful to 
them. Her death, in the discharge of what they hold to be her high- 
est duty, sheds a lustre upon them all; and it is the vice of the tenets 
in which they have been bred, that her life, if she survives, must be a 
perpetual reproach to them as well as to herself. With respect to the 
Bramins, thinking as ill of them as it is reasonable to think of any 
class of men collectively, still there are obvious motives, sufficient to 
account for their conduct in this particular, without resorting to the 
violent supposition of a mercenary purpose. They are priests, with all 
the feelings of the priesthood for the honour and influence of their re- 
ligion. By a law peculiar to their creed, they are debarred from mak- 
ing proselytes; and their zeal, thus confined within a narrower channel, 
runs, perhaps, with a stronger current. Believing as they believe, it is 
not surprising that they encourage a sacrifice which they hold to be 
acceptable to the Deity, meritorious in the sufferer, and honourable to 
the faith of which they are the ministers. 

There is at least, no levity in this custom. To ascend the pile, the 
daughter must sever herself from her parents, the mother must aban- 
don her children, the female must forget the timidity of her sex, and 
brave death in the most frightful of all the aspects it can assume. The 
force that can break down barriers like these, that can rend asunder the 
strongest ties, and subdue the most powerful propensities of our.nature, 
is not to be arrested by any human ordinance. It is the effect of a 
cause which lies deep in the religious practice and usages of the peo- 
ple. We say religious practice, because it is contended that this rite is 
not enjoined by any original precept of the Hindoo faith; and on this 
ground an argument has been built in favour of the facility of abolition. 
Unquestionably the Hindoo law does not require the widow to burn her- 
self on the death of her husband; nor, although it prohibits her from 
marrying again,* and prescribes a life of austerity and privation,t does 
it condemn her to that abject condition, to which she is degraded by 
the usage of the people. ‘The law respects her rights, as well during her 
widowhood, as during her coverture. She is the heir to her husband’s 
property, in default of male, and to the exclusion of female issue. (£le- 
ments of Hindoo Law, p. 154.) She is enjoined “to reside, after his 
death, with the son or sons of her husband, if he have left any; if not, 
with his other relations, among whom guardians are to be selected for 
her.” (bid. 243.) “ Failing relations of her husband, she is to reside 
with her own, enjoying their protection, and being subject to their con- 
trol.” = (/bid.) ~~ But, though not prescribed as a duty, burning is 
strongly inculeated as a virtue:—* to burn with her deceased husband,” 
says Sir T. Strange, “is inculcated upon the Hindoo widow, not out of 
respect to his memory merely, but as the means of his redemption 
from the unhappy state into which he is believed to have passed, and 
as ensuring, in consequence, to herself (not everlasting, indeed, but) long 
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continued felicity.” (Jbid. 256.) “ Her virtue expiates whatever crimes 
he had committed, even to the ‘slaying a Bramin, returning evil for 
good, or killing his friend.” And, for this proof of it, a kind of Mahome- 
tan paradise is promised her.” (/bid. 237.) “ By the Hindoo law, as 
well as by ours, suicide is a crime; but the contrary is declared in this 
instance, the motive sanctifying the act.” (/bid, 240.) But this part 
of the inquiry is one rather of curiosity than of importance. Where a 
custom is of long standing, and the people, among whom it prevails, 
believe that it has the sanction of religion,” it is futile to reason with 
them on a mere question of degree. 

Let us not undervalue the obstacles against which we have to con- 
tend. All measures directed immediately to the practice will be una- 
vailing. It must be opposed, not in its progress, but at its source. 
Superstition, ignorance, delusion must be dispelled; new rights, and 
new duties, must be inculcated; motives, charities, affections, hitherto 
unknown, must be imparted; mountains must be removed; a moral re- 
formation must be wrought in the character of the people of India. To 
effect this, or even to undertake it with any prospect of success, time, 
temper, discretion, judgment, all, in an eminent degree, are indispensa- 
ble. In whatever light this subject may be viewed, it is beset with dif- 
ficulties:— 

“In darkness, and with dangers compass'd round ;” 

and he must be endowed with more than ordinary sagacity, who can 
discern his way to a successful and secure result. At present, we seem 
to have a choice of evils. If we do too little, we only provoke a resist- 
ance which we are not prepared to suppress. If we do too much, we 
raise a question to be solved, certainly in the blood of our countrymen, 
and possibly in the summary subversion of that power, on the continu- 
ance of which, every rational hope of civilizing, and ultimately Chris- 
tianizing the Indian continent must depend. 

We have, perhaps, wandered too widely from the work of Bishop 
Heber: but we must not conclude without noticing that it is edited by 
bis widow, to whose notes we cannot pay a higher compliment than in 
saying that they might, in most cases, be taken for parts of the bishop’s 
text. It is illustrated throughout with engravings on copper and wood 
cuts, all after his lordship’s sketches, many of which are highly spirited 
and elegant. It may not be improper to add, that no publisher has any 
concern in the property of this book, the profits of which will go en- 
tirely to the family of the lamented author. 


—<@g—- 


ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 


Avmosr all the works on the subject of Artificial Memory, which 
have been given to the world since the days of Dr. Grey, bear a striking 
resemblance to each other in one remarkable point, namely, that the 
acknowledged difficulties themselves which have called forth all this 
display of ingenuity, are absolutely much more easily overcome by the 
student, than the facilities for surmounting them, which are tendered 
in these various freatises. 

* Elements of Hindoo Law, vol. i. p. 237. See also the opinions of the pundits at the 
three presidencies, in various parts of the printed papers, and the summary of the law 
in the papers, July 10, 1821, p. 137, 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE CANNING. 
(Continued from p. 479.) 

Earty in the Spring of 1820, Mr. Canning lost his son, Mr. George 
Charles Canning, a fine young man, in the nineteenth year of his age, 
who had for a considerable time been in a declining state, which baffled 
all medical skill, at home and abroad. This was a severe stroke to the 
father, who recorded his-sense of the calamity in some pathetic lines, 
inscribed on an elegant monument in the new burying ground at Ken- 
Sington. 

In the discussions which occurred in the session of 1820 on Mr, 
Brougham’s motion respecting the civil list, Lord John Russell’s mo- 
tion for disfranchising Grampound, the Alien Bill, &c., Mr. Canning 
frequently addressed the House. When the late queen’s message was 
presented to the ilouse, on the 7th of June, 1820, Mr. Canning, in reply 
to Mr. Brougham, while he denied that the inquiry into her Majesty’s 
conduct had been forced on by ministers, who, on the contrary, had 
done every thing in their power to avert it, allowed that much mischief 
must be the result. “ Towards the illustrious personage who is the ob- 
ject of this investigation,” observed Mr. Canning, “I feel an unaltered 
regard and affection. If there had been any injustice meditated to- 
wards her, no consideration on earth should have induced me to be a 
party to it, or to stand where I now stand. It is but due to those with 
whom I act, to say, that all that has been done by government with re- 
spect to her Majesty, has been done in the spirit of honour, candour, 
justice, and feeling. Having discharged my duty in making these ob- 
servations, 1 hope I may, without any dereliction of it, indulge my pri- 
vate feelings by abstaining as much as possible from taking any part in 
the future stages of these proceedings.” 

Soon after, Mr. Canning resigned the Presidency of the Board of 
Control, and went abroad fora few weeks. 

In the early part of the session of 1821, two bills in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland were introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. Plunkett. On the second reading of one of those bills, Mr. Can- 
ning supported it with his usual fervour and cloquence.—* The mo- 
ment,” he observed,“ is peculiarly favourable for discussion, and singu- 
larly free from any hazard with which the measure might otherwise be 
attended. We are in the enjoyment of a peace ina great degree achieved 
by Catholic arms, and cemented by Catholic blood—a peace which, not 
withstanding, the terrific aspect of affairs in one quarter of Europe, I 
hope is yet destined to be permanent. But it becomes us, with a view 
to political contingencies, to fortify ourselves, by adopting all those 
means of strength which are offered to our hands; and never did a more 
auspicious period occur for augmenting our resources, and elevating 
our hopes. Itis difficult to say in what form the expression of national 
gratitude is most effectually conveyed, certainly not always by the 
proud column or the triumphal arch; but that it will appear in full ra- 
diance, and shine out with lasting splendour, if this grand effort of legis- 
lation be consummated, I have not the shadow of a doubt. Provided 
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the result be concord, it is indifferent to me by what particular mode, or 
on what general understanding, it may be accomplished. I care not 
whether it be plucked from Protestant gratitude, or tendered in gene- 
rous confidence as a voluntary gift. In either case, it will bless both the 
giver and the receiver; resembling those silent operations of nature 
which are beneficial, whether they rise in grateful exhalations, or de- 
scend in fertilizing showers.” In subsequent discussions on the same 
measures, Mr. Canning took a principal part. 

On the 20th of March, 1821, Sir Robert Wilson having brought 
the conduct of the British Government with respect to the transac- 
tions in the kingdom of Naples under consideration, Mr. Canning 
defended that conduct, and contended that the immediate effect of 
the course of proceeding recommended by the opponents of ministers, 
would be to plunge the country precipitately into war. 

In a letter addressed by Sir Francis Burdett, on the 4th of April, 
1821, tothe chairman of a dinner of parliamentary reformers, the hon. 
Baronet, mentioned Mr. Canning as the natural “ champion of a system, 
by the hocus pocus tricks of which he and his family got so much of the 
public money.” At that time, Sir Francis was in confinement in the 
King’s Bench. Immediately on his liberation, Mr. Canning wrote to 
the hon. Baronet, requiring an explanation of the obnoxious expres- 
sions. Sir Francis Burdett in his answer disclaimed any intention of 
giving personal offence to Mr. Canning, and the latter declared himself 
satisfied. 

On the 25th of April, 1822, Lord John Russel! having brought the 
subject of parliamentary reform under the consideration of the House, 
Mr. Canning made a long and able speech, of which the following was 
the conclusion:>— 

“ A search after abstract perfection in government may produce, in 
generous minds, an enterprise and enthusiasm to be recorded by the 
historian, and to be celebrated by the poet; but such perfection is not 
an object of reasonable pursuit, because it is not one of possible attain- 
ment: andl never yet did a passionate struggle after an absolutely unat- 
tainable object, fail to be productive of misery to an individual, of mad- 
ness and confusion to a people. As the inhabitants of those burning 
climates which lie beneath a tropical sun, sigh for the coolness of the 
mountain and the grove; so (all history instructs us) do nations which 
have basked for a time in the torrid blaze of an unmitigated liberty, too 
often call upon the shades, even of military despotism, to cover them; 
a protection which blights while it shelters; which dwarfs the intellect 
and stunts the energies of man; but to which a wearied nation willingly 
resorts from intolerable heat, and from perpetual danger of convulsion. 
Our lot is happily cast in the temperate zone of freedom: the clime best 
suited to the development of the moral qualities of the human race, to 
the cultivation of their faculties, and to the security as well as the im- 
provement of their virtues: a clime not exempt, indeed, from variations 
of the elements, but variations which purify while they agitate the at- 
mosphere that we breathe. Let us be sensible of the advantages which 
it is our happiness to enjoy. Let us guard with pious gratitude the 
flame of genuine liberty; that fire from heaven, of which our constitu- 
tion is the holy depository; and let us not, for the chance of rendering 
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it more imtense and more radiant, impair its purity, or hazard its ex- 
tinction,” 

A few days after the debate on Lord John Russell’s motion, the House 
was gratified by a second display of Mr. Canning’s powers, when, on 
the 30th of April, he moved for leave to bring in a bill to relieve Ro- 
man Catholic Peers from the disabilities imposed upon them, with re- 
gard to the right of sitting and voting in the House of Peers. “I so- 
lemnly declare to the House,” exclaimed the animated orator, “ that I 
would not have brought this question forward, had I not felt assured 
that the reparation which I ask on behalf of the Catholic Peers, is, in 
the name of policy, as expedient, as in the name of humanity it is cha- 
ritable, and in the name of God it is just.” 

On the recall of the Marquis of Hastings, Mr. Canning was nomi- 
nated governor-general of India. He accordingly made all his arrange- 
ments for leaving the country, and went down to Liverpool to take 
leave of his friends and constituents in that town. While Mr. Canning 
was on this valedictory visit, the Marquis of Londonderry put an end to 
his own existence, on the 12th of August, 1822. 

Upon the death of a minister, the question of who is to be his succes- 
sor, is that which most immediately interests the public mind. In the 
present case, all eyes were naturally turned upon Mr. Canning; and it 
was generally felt, that government had scarcely an alternative of choice 
between him and any ether public man of the day. The want of the 
assistance to be derived from his talents must, even during Lord Lon- 


donderry’s life, have been severely felt by administration: but after the 
death of that nobleman, his aid appeared absolutely indispensable to 


the conduct of the affairs of government in the House of Commons. It 
is believed, however, that it required all the weight and urgency of 
these motives, to replace Mr. Canning in the cabinet. His Majesty 
was still supposed to retain feelings, to which it was attributed that 
Mr. Canning had not resumed his place in the government after the 
conclusion of the proceedings against the Queen: and the aversion felt 
by his Majesty towards the right honourable gentleman was evidently 
shared, though upon different grounds, by the Lord Chancellor, (Lord 
Eldon.) who, in a recent debate in the House of Lords, had given vent 
to his feelings on the subject in a very marked manner. It is not im- 
probable, that some mitigation of these feelings had been produced by 
a speech made by Mr. Canning at a public dinner in Liverpool, subse- 
quently to the arrival of the news of the death of Lord Londonderry; 
in which speech, he gave it as his opinion, that after the repeated re- 
pulses which the Catholic question had sustained in the House of Peers, 
tt might be prudent not to renew the agitation of that question at pre- 
sent. However that may have been, on the 16th of September, 1822, 
Mr. Canning was appointed Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Canning’s seat in Parliament, of course, became vacant by his 
acceptance of office. He declined to stand again for Liverpoolpalleging 
an apprehension that the arduous duties of his new situation Would not 
allow him to pay the necessary attention to the affairs of his constitu- 
ents. The electors at Liverpool, solicitous to maintain their connexion 
with their former representative, chose as his successor his intimate 
friend, Mr. Huskisson. 

Museum.—No. 70. 
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In the high official situation in which Mr. Canning was now place:?, 
one of his earliest acts was, with equal prudence and effect, to check 
the French influence over Spain. Although it was out of his power to 
prevent the invasion of Spain, he rendered the outrage much less vio- 
lent and noxious than it might otherwise have been. His efforts were 
all made in the spirit of freedom which characterises the British con- 
stitution. “If,” said he, in answer to an application for instructions 
from the Duke of Wellington, who had been sent as our ambassador to 
the continental congress,—* if there be a determined project to inter- 
fere by force or by menace in the present struggle in Spain, so convinced 
are his Majesty’s government of the uselessness and danger of any such 
interference, so objectionable does it appear to them in principle, and 
so utterly impracticable in execution, that their plenipotentiary is at 
once and frankly to declare that to any such interference, come what 
may, his Majesty will not be a party.”—On the 14th of April, also, Mr. 
Canning, in making to the House of Commons a clear and perspicuous 
statement of the course which the British government had adopted in 
their mediatorial attempts between France and Spain, thus expressed 
his opinion of the extraordinary speech with which the French minis- 
ters had just before opened the Chambers at Paris:—* Of the construc- 
tion to which the words of that speech are liable, and which, indeed, 
they most naturally bear, there is not a man in the house who thinks 
with more disgust and abhorrence than Ido. If it be meant that the 
Spanish people are to be called upon to consent to certain modifications 
in their constitution, not because it is faulty in itself, not because it con- 
tains particulars which render it dangerous to neighbouring states, and 
unsafe even to the prince who rules by it, but because itis not an ema- 
nation from the crown—it is clear, on the one hand, that no Spaniard 
who has the slightest regard to the independence of his country, can 
consent either to modify or to hear a modilication proposed of that 
constitution; and, on the other, that no British statesman, who values 
his character as a member of a free state, can either hear or think of 
his country being made a party to negotiations for the purpose of dis- 
cussing such monstrous proposals.” 

On the 17th of April, 1825, during a conversation which took place 
in the House of Commons prefatory to Mr. Plunkett’s motion respect- 
ing Catholic emancipation, a curious scene occurred, in which Mr. 
Canning was a principal actor. Mr. Canning had been stating that al- 
though he should certainly vote for his right hon. friend’s motion in the 
event of his persevering in it, yet that under the existing discouraging 
circumstances, he would recommend him not to do so. Mr. Brougham 
immediately charged Mr. Canning with having compromised his opi- 
nions on the Catholic question, and with having, “for the purpose of 
obtaining office, exhibited the most incredible specimen of monstrous 
truckling to a noble and learned lord (Lord Eldon) which the whole 
history of political tergiversation could furnish.” Mr. Canning in- 
stantly started from his seat and exclaimed, “I rise to say that that is 
false.” A profound silence for a moment, and then considerable agita- 
tion in the House, followed. Several of the members, however, inter- 
posing their conciliatory offices, and Mr. Brougham declaring in expla- 
uation that bis observations were directed only against Mr. Canning’s 
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public and political life, Mr. Canning said that “he should think no 
more about it.” 

Towards the close of a three nights’ debate, commencing on the 28th 
of April, 1823, on an address moved by Mr. Macdonald, expressive of 
the disapprobation of the House of Commons of the principles in which 
his Majesty's government had proceeded in their late negotiations re- 
specting Spain, Mr. Canning, in a speech of great length, but which 
was equally luminous ir its exposition and forcible in its reasoning, en- 
tered upon an explanation and defence of the whole course of the trans- 
action impugned in the proposed address. We cannot deny ourselves 
the gratification of quoting some of the eloquent concluding paragraphs 
of this admirable speech:— 

“It is true that there is a contest geing on in the world between the 
spirit of unlimited monarchy, and the spirit of unlimited democracy. 
Between these twe spirits it may be said that strife is either openly in 
action or covertly at work throughout the greater portion of Europe. 
For ourselves, our complex constitution is established with so happy 
a mixture of its elements, its tempered monarchy, and its regulated 
freedom, that we have nothing to fear from foreign despotism, nothing 
at home, but from capricious change. We have nothing to fear, unless, 
distasteful of the blessings which we have earned, and of the calm which 
we enjoy, we let loose again, with rash hand, the elements of our con- 
stitution, and set them once more to fight against each other. In this 
enviable situation, what have we in common with the struggles which are 
going on in other countries for the attainment of objects of which we 
have beer fong in undisputed possession? We look down upon those strug- 
gles from the point which we have happily attained, not with the cruel 
delight which is described by the poet as arising from the contempla- 
tion of agitations which the spectator is not exposed to share; but with 
an anxious desire to mitigate, to enlighten, to reconcile, to saves; by our 
example in all cases, by our exertions where we can usefuily interfere. 
Our station, then, is essentially neutral: neutral, not only between con- 
tending nations, but between conflicting principles. The object of the 
government has been to preserve that station: and, for the purpose of 
preserving it, to maintain peace. By remaining at peace ourselves, we 
best secure Portugal: by remaining at peace, we take the best chance of 
circumscribing the range and shortening the duration of the war which 
we could not prevent from breaking out between France and Spain; by 
remaining at peace we shall best enable ourselves to take an effectual 
and decisive part in any contest into which we may be hereafter forced 
against our will.” 

On the 15th of May, Mr. Buxton having moved a resolution expres- 
sive of the sense of the House that slavery ought to be abolished gra- 
dually throughout the British colonies with as much expedition as 
might be found consistent with a due regard to the well-being of the 
parties concerned, Mr. Canning, while he agreed with Mr. Buxton in 
his general principle, declared his anxiety to avoid any pledge of an ab- 
stract nature which might induce those in whose favour it was made to 
expect immediate and unqualified emancipation. Mr. Canning substi- 
tuted for Mr. Buxton’s resolution, three resolutions similar in effect, 
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but of a more guarded nature, which, after a very interesting debate, 
were adopted by the House. 

Immediately after Mr. Canning’s accession to power, the British go- 
vernment came to the resolution of establishing consuls in the principal 
ports of the states of Spanish America; and at the same time sent out 
commissioners charged with an examination of the actual condition of 
those countries. ‘This measure was generally and justly considered as 
merely preliminary to the recognition of the independence of the new 
states. There can be no doubt that the aggression of France upon 
Spain, and the consequent overthrow of the constitutional government, 
very much contributed to confirm the determination which the British 
cabinet had come to on this question. Mr. Canning, in an interview on 
the subject with Prince Polignac, the French ambassador, declared, in 
very unequivocal terms, that although Great Britain was desirous that 
Spain herself should take the lead in acknowledging the independence 
of tiie South American colonies, she could not wait inde ‘finitely for that 
event; and that should any foreign power join Spain in an enterprise 
against the Spanish colonies, Great Britain must then act as her inte- 
rests might require. So decided an avowal of the views of England on 
this great question at once put an end to the purpose, if such were en- 
tertained, of employing the force of the continental allies of Spain as'a 
means either of menace or coercion against the new American republics. 

Early in November, 1823, Mr. Canning ae occasion to pay a visit to 
Plymouth; and the capreens' of that town eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity of offering the homage of their respect to the new minister, 
by presenting him with the fre: Sines of the town, and inviting him to a 
public dinner. When, as is usual, in the course of the evening, his health 
was proposed, Mr. Canning addressed a specch to the company, which, 
in addition to the extraordinary eloquence of some of its passages, con- 
tained so complete an expo ition of the | olitical p! ine iples of Mr. Can- 
ning, that it would be unpardonable to omit a brief abstract of it. 

In allusion to what had fallen from one of the previous speakers, Mr. 
Canning observed that every public man in this free country must ex- 
pect to have his conduct made the subject of jealous peer etd rsion and 
unsparing attacks but that justice would be done to him at lasts; and in 
his own case he said he should think himself fortunate if that compen- 
sation had fallen to him at an earlier pericd than many others; and if, 
as had been said, the sentiments which had been expressed towards 
him that day wére in unison with thos he country. The secret of 
such a result did not liedeep. It consis only in an honest and unde- 


viating pursuit of what one conscientiously believed to be one’s public 


duty: a pursuit which, steadily conti |, would, however detached 


and separate parts of a man’s conduct might be viewed under the influ- 
ence of partialities or prejudices, obtain for it, when considered as a 
whole, the approbation of all honest and honourable minds. 

* Gentlemen,” continued Mr. Canning, * the end which I confess I 


T 


have always had in view, and which appears to me the legitimate object 
of pursuit to a British statesman, I can cribe in one word. The lan- 
guage of modern philosophy is widely and diffusely benevolent, it pro- 
iesses the perfection of our species, and the amelioration of the lot of 


} 


hope that my heart beats as warmly for the general in- 
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terests of humanity, I hope that I have as friendly a disposition towards 
other nations of the earth, as any one who yaunts his philanthropy 
most highly: but I am contented to confess that, in the conduct of po- 
litical affairs, the grand object of my contemplation is the interest of 
England. Not, gentlemen, that the interest of England is an interest 
which stands isolated and alone. The situation which she holds forbids 
an exclusive seliishness; her prosperify must contribute to the prosperity 
of other nations; and her stability to the safety of the world. But inti- 
mately connected as we are with the system of Europe, it does not fol- 
low that we are, therefore, called upon to mix ourselves, on every occa- 
sion, with a restless and meddling activity, in the concerns of the na- 
tions which surround us. It is upon a just balance of conflicting duties, 
and of rival, but sometimes incompatibie advantages, that a government 
must judge when to put forth its strength, and when to husband it for 
occasions yet to come.” 

Mr. Canning illustrated this principle by a reference to the conduct 
of the British government in abstaining to take a part in the recent con- 
test between France and Spain. He did justice to the motives and feel- 
ings of many of those who had called for a different line of proceeding 
on the part of England: who would have rushed forward at once from 
the sense of indignation and aggression; and who deemed that no act 
of injustice could be perpetrated, from one end of the universe to the 
other, but that the sword of Great Britain should leap from its scabbard 
to avenge it. It was the duty of government, however, to restrain with- 
in due bounds the ebullition of national sentiment, and te regulate the 
course of and direct the impulses which it could not blame. “Is there,” 
said Mr. Canning, “any one who continues to doubt whether the go- 
vernment did wisely in declining to obey the precipitate enthusiasm 
which prevailed at the commencement of the contest in Spain? Is there 
any body who does not now think that it was the office of the govern- 
ment to examine more closely all the various bearings of so compli- 
cated a question, to consider whether they were called upon to assist an 
united nation, or to plunge themselves into the internal teuds by which 
that nation was divided; to aid in repelling a foreign invader, or to 
take part in a civil war? Is there any man that does not now see what 
would have been the extent of the burdens that would have been cast 
upon this country? Is there any one who does not acknowledge, that 
under such circumstances, the enterprise would have been one to be 
characterized only by a term borrowed from that part of the Spanish 
literature with which we are most familiar—guizolic—an enterprise 
romantic in its origin, and thankless in its end?” 

At the same time, Mr. Canning guarded against any misconstruction 
of the motives which dictated a course of conduct thus wary and cir- 
cumspect. “ While we thus control,” said he, “even our feelings by 
our duty, let it not be said that we cultivate peace either because we 
fear, or because we are unprepared for war. On the contrary, if, eight 
months ago, the government did not hesitate to proclaim that the coun- 
ury was prepared for war, if war should unfortunately be necessary, 
every month of peace that has since passed has but made us so much 
the more capable of exertion. The resources created by peace are 
means of war. In cherishing those resources, we but accumulate those 
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means. Our present repose is no more a proof of inability-to act, tham 
the state of inertness and inactivity in which I have seen those mighty 
masses that float in the waters above your town is a proof that they are 
devoid of strength, and incapable of being fitted for action. You well 
know, gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses, now repo- 
sing on their shadows in perfect stillness—how soon, upon any call of 
patriotism, or of necessity, it would assume the likeness of an animated 
thing, instinct with life and motion—how soon it would ruffle, as it were, 
its swelling plumage; how quickly it would put forth all its beauty, and 
its bravery; collect its scattered elements of strength, and awaken its 
dormant thunder. Sach as is one of these magnificent machines, when 
springing from inaction into display of its might, such ts England her- 
self; while apparently passive and motionless she silently concentrates 
the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion. But God forbid 
that that occasion should arise! After a war, sustained for nearly a 
quarter of a century, sometimes single-handed, and at times with all 
Europe arranged against her, or at her side, England needs a period of 
tranquillity, and may enjoy it without fear of misconstruction. Long 
may we be enabled, gentlemen, to improve the blessings of our present 
situation, to cultivate the arts of peace, to give to commerce, now re- 
viving, greater extension and new spheres of employment, and to con- 
firm the prosperity now generally diffused throughout this island.” 

In the debate on the address on the 3d of February, 1824, Mr. Can- 
ning made a very able defence of the conduct of the British govern- 
ment against a warm attack by Mr. Brougham, with reference both to 
the invasion of Spain by France, and to the condition of the South 
American colonies: and again on a motion on the subject made by 
Lord Nugent, on the 17th of February. On the latter occasion, Mr. 
Canning described the military expedition to Spain of Lord Nugent 
himself, in a style of burlesque, which threw the whole house into a 
roar. 

On the 18th of May, 1824, Lord Althorp moved for the appointment 
of a select committee to consider of the state of Ireland; and having in 
the course of his speech urged Mr. Canning to use the influence which 
his distinguished station gave him to secure the welfare of lreland, Mr. 
Canning answered that appeal by a defence of his conduct on the sub- 
ject, by an exposition of the little benefit that would result to the Catho- 
lic cause if he were to make a concurrence in his views respecting it, 
the condition of his remaining in office, and by asserting his belief that 
the question could not be carried until the opinions of the country were 
more advanced in its favour. 

On the 16th of March, 1824, Mr. Canning entered upon an elaborate 
explanation of the views entertained by government on the subject of 
West Indian affairs; and of their determination to adopt a middle and 
mediatorial course between the contending parties. In the discussion 
which subsequently took place respecting the case of Mr. Smith, the 
missionary, Mr. Canning participated; moving and carrying the pre- 
vious question on Mr. Brougham’s motion for an address on the sub- 
ject. 

In an answer, dated on the Ist of December, 1824, to a letter address- 
ed to him by the Secretary-General of the Proyisionary Government of 
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Greece, calling upon the British government to support the Greeks in 
their war of independence, Mr. Canning referred the writer to the neu- 
trality which had been observed by Great Britain in the struggle be- 
tween Spain and the American colonies, declared that the same neu- 
trality should be strictly observed towards Greece, and added that if, 
sooner or later, the Greeks thought fit to require our mediation, no ef- 
fort should be omitted to endeavour to render that mediation effica- 
cious. 

Early in 1825, Mr. Canning sent a formal communication to the fo- 
reign ministers accredited to our court, in which he stated, “ That in 
consequence of the repeated failures of the applications of his Majesty’s 
government to the court of Spain, relative to the recognition of the in- 
dependent states of South America, his Majesty had come to a deter- 
mination to appoint Charges des Affaires to the states of Columbia, 
Mexico, and Buenos Ayres; and to enter into treaties of commerce with 
these respective states on the basis of the recognition of their indepen- 
dence.” This measure, beneficial and popular in itself, was the more 
acceptable, because it was Justly deemed prophetic of the course which 
would be adopted with regard to Chili, Peru, and Guatemala, as soon 
as stable governments should be created in those countries. 

On the opening of the session of Parliament, Feb. 3d, 1825, Mr. Can- 
ning made a very spirited, pointed, and somewhat contemptuous reply 
to a speech of Mr. Brougham’s, in which the latter had again charged 
him with not having used the means in his power to carry the Catho- 
lic question. This subject, however, came under regular discussion in 
the following week, when Mr. Goulburn moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend the acts relating to unlawful societies in Ireland. The 
debate upon this motion was prolonged for fournights. On the fourth 
night, Mr. Canning made a most calm, temperate, and persuasive speech 
in support of the motion, in the course of which the right hon. gentle- 
man entered into a full vindication of the ministry from the reproach of 
being divided in opinion on the Catholic question, and of his own indi- 
vidual conduct on that question. 

On the second reading of the bill in favour of the Catholics, founded 
on certain resolutions which had been previously moved by Sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Canning warmly supported the measure. To Mr. Hume's 
motion respecting the property of the established church in Ireland, 
he gave his decided opposition. 

On the meeting of Parliament on the 2d of Feb. 1826, the notice 
taken in his Majesty’s speech of the conclusion of a treaty with the re- 
public of Columbia, called forth in the course of the discussion on the 
address many expressions of admiration at the masterly and cautious 
policy, by which Mr. Canning had solved the difficult problem of con- 
necting ourselves with the new governments of South America as inde- 
pendent states. 

The great commercial distress which existed at this period, demand- 
ed from ministers the utmost firmness to resist the pressing though 
injudicious applications made to them for relief. The most provoking, 
the most unmanly, the most unjustifiable weapons of their adversaries 
were the insinuations thrown out, that the resistance of government to 
these applications proceeded from cold-blooded insensibility to the mis- 
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ery which prevailed, and the danger which threatened. “ For myself,” 
said Mr. Canning, in the House of Commons, “ and for my colleagues, 
I totally disdain to answer such imputations. I impute to no man who 
now hears me that he is so insensible: but for others to impute it to 
those upon whom every day and every night care and anxiety are 
brought by the consideration of these distresses, in addition to the com- 
mon sympathy in which they share as men, is to impute to them not 
only a want of feeling, but a want of sense that would unfit them not 
merely for the situations they fill in the government of the country, but 
to appear here, in the midst of those among whom they have the ho- 
nour to sit.” 

On the 2d of May, 1826, Mr. Canning moved that the House should 
go into a committee on the corn-laws, with a view to vest governmen|! 
during the recess with a discretionary power of permitting generally o1 
vartially, as the necessity of the case might require, the importation of 
| or corn, on payment of a fixed duty, and in the subsequent discus- 
sions on the bills introduced in consequence, he took a very active 

art. 4 
To Mr. Abercromby’s motion for leave to bring in a bill to alter and 
amend the representation of Edinburgh, Mr. Canning made a deter 
mined and successful resistance; and in the course of his observations 
excited much merriment in the House, by intimating his inclination to 
propose to substitute the word “Calne” for the word “ Edinburgh”’ in 


the motion.” 
Mr. Brougham having, on the 19th of May, 1826, moved a resolution 


pledging the house early in the next session to take into its most seri- 
ous consideration such measures as might be calculated to carry into 
effect the recommendation of the government and the house to the 
colonial legislatures to ameliorate the condition of the slaves in the 
colonies, Mr. Canning opposed the motion, not because he objected to 


the principle of it, but because he thought it premature. “The great 
difference,” he observed, “ between the plans of his Majesty’s ministers, 
and those of the hon. gentlemen who are desirous of a more rapid pro- 
gress, is, that they risk the desired end to arrive at a precipitate con- 
clusion; whereas we wish to retard a little the attainment of the ob- 
ject, in order that we may arrive at it with a greater assurance of 
safety.” 

Parliament was dissolved on the 2d of June, 1826. On the 14th of 
November, the new Parliament assembled. ‘The principal object of its 
meeting at that unusual period of the year was to grant ministers an in- 
demnity for the violations of the corn laws, during the recess of which 
circumstances had induced them to be guilty. Before the adjournment 
for the holidays, however, a topic of a very different kind occupied the 
attention of Parliament. Insidious attempts having been made by 
Spain to assist the malcontents of Portugal in their efforts against the 
constitution and the regency of that country, the Portuguese ambassador 
made a formal application to our government for the military assistance 
which our treaties with Portugal stipulated we should in such cases 
afford her. Ministers instantly took a decided resolution, and on the 
11th of Dec. 1826, a message from his Majesty was presented to both 


* Mr. Abercromby is the representative of Calne. 
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jiouses, expressing the King’s confidence that they would enable him 
to maintain good faith with his ancient ally. In moving the address on 
the fullowing day, Mr. Canning made a long and eloquent speech. Af- 
ter describing with great clearness the various obligations by treaty 
into which this country had entered with Portugal, and contending that 
the occasion for our interposition to which those treaties referred had 
actually arrived, and after describing the prompt measures for afford- 
ing aid to Portugal to which his Majesty's government had already had 
recourse, Mr. Canning thus concluded:— 

“Some years ago, in the discussion of the negotiations respecting 
the French war against Spain, I stated that the position of this country 
in the present state of the world was one of neutrality, not only between 
contending nations but between conflicting principles; and that it was 
by neutrality alone we could maintain that balance, the preservation of 
which I believed to be essential to the welfare of mankind. I then said 
that I feared that the next war which should be kindled in Europe 
would be a war, not so much of armies as of opinions. Not four years 
have elapsed, and behold my apprehensions realized! It is to be sure 
within narrow limits that this war of opinion is at present confined: but 
it isa war of opinion that Spain (whether as government or as nation) 


is now waging against Portugal; it is a war which has commenced in 


hatred of the new institutions of Portugal. If into that war this coun- 
try shall be compelled to enter, we shail enter into it with a sincere and 
anxious desire to mitigate rather than exasperate, and to mingle only 


in the conflict of arms, not in the more fatal conflict of opinions. But 
I much fear that this country (however earnestly she may endeavour to 
avoid it) could not in such case avoid seeing ranked under her banners 
all the restless and dissatisfied of any nation with which she might come 
in conflict. It is the contemplation of this new power, in any future 
war, which excites my most anxious apprehension. It is one thing to 
have a giant’s strength, but it would be another to use it like a giant. 
The consciousness of such strength is undoubtedly a source of confi- 
dence and security; but in the situation in which this country stands, 
our business is, not to seek opportunities of displaying it, but to content 
ourselves with letting the professors of violent and exaggerated doc- 
trines on both sides feel, that it is not their interest to convert an um- 
pire into an adversary... The situation of England, amidst the struggle 
of political opinions, which agitates more or less sensibly different 
countries of the world, may be compared to that of the ruler of the 
winds, as described by the poet:— 
Celsd sedet Molus arce, 

Sceptratenens; mollitque animos et temperat iras: 

Ni faciat, maria ac terras celuinque profundum 

Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 
The consequence of letting loose the passions at present chained and 
confined, would be to produce a scene of desolation which no man can 
contemplate without horror; and I should not sleep easy on my couch, 
if I were conscious that I had contributed to precipitate it by a single 
moment. This is the reason—a reason very different from fear—the 
reverse of a consciousness of disability—why I dread the occurrence of 
hostilities in any part of Europe; why I would bear much and forbear 
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long; why I would put up with almost any thing that did not touch na- 
tional faith and national honour, rather than let slip the furies of war, 
the leash of which we hold in our hands, not knowing whom they may 
reach, or how far their ravages may be carried. Such is the love of 
peace which the British government acknowledges; and such the ne- 
cessity for peace which the circumstances of the world inculcate. Let 
us fly to the aid of Portugal, by whomsoever attacked, because it is our 
duty to do so; and let us cease our interference where that duty ends. 
We go to Portugal, not to rule, not to dictate, not to prescribe constitu- 
tions,—but to defend and to preserve the independence of an ally. We 

to plant the standard of England on the well known heights of 
Lisbon. Where that standard is planted, foreign dominion shall not 
come.” 

The great majority of the House cordially concurred in the view 
thus taken by Mr. Canning; although a feeble opposition was attempt- 
ed by two or three members. Mr. Canning’s reply was even more elo- 
quent than his opening speech. In answer to the argument that his 
Majesty’s government had encouraged this attack upon Portugal, by 
having permitted the occupation by France of Spain; and that by that 
occupation France was exalted and Great Britian lowered in the eyes 
of Europe, Mr. Canning observed,—* I do not blame these exaggera- 
tions; because I am aware that they are to be attributed to the recollec- 
tion of some of the best times of our history; that they are the echoes 
of sentiments which, in the days of William and of Anne, animated the 
debates, and dictated the votes of the British parliament. In those 
days no peace was thought safe for this country, while the crown of 
Spain continued on the head of a Bourbon. But is the Spain of the 
present day the Spain of which the statesmen of the times of William 
and of Anne were so much afraid? Is it, indeed, the nation whose puis- 
sance was expected to shake England from her sphere? No, Sir, it 
was quite another Spain; it was Spain ‘ with the Indies’ that excited 
the jealousies and alarmed the imaginations of our ancestors, It would 
be disingenuous, indeed, not to admit that the entry of the French army 
into Spain was, in a certain sense, a disparagement, an affront to the 
pride, a blow to the feelings of England; and it can hardly be supposed 
that the government did not sympathise, on that occasion, with the feel- 
ings of the people. But I deny that, questionable or censurable as the 
act might be, it was one which necessarily called for our direct and 
hostile opposition. Was nothing, then, to be done? Was there no 
other mode of resistance than by a direct attack upon France, or by a 
war to be undertaken on the soil of Spain? What, if the possession of 
Spain might be rendered harmless in rival hands,—harmless as regard- 
ed us, and valueless to the possessors? might not compensation for dis- 
paragement be obtained, and the policy of our ancestors vindicated, by 
means better adapted to the present time? If France occupied Spain, 
was it necessary, in order to avoid the consequences of that occupation, 
that we should blockade Cadiz? No: I looked another way; I sought 
materials of compensation in another hemisphere. Contemplating 
Spain such as our ancestors had known her, I resolved that if France 
had Spain, it should not be Spain “ with the Indies.” I called the New 
World into existence, to redress the balance of the Old. Once more | 
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declare, that the object of the address which I propose is not war: its 
object is to take the last chance of peace. If you do not go forth om 
this occasion to the aid of Portugal, Portugal will be trampled down, to 
your irretrievable disgrace, and then will come war in the train of na- 
tional degradation. If, under circumstances like these, you wait tilt 
Spain has matured her secret machinations into hostility, you will, in a 
little while, have the sort of war required by the pacificators:—and who 
shall say where that war will end?” 

The unanimity which prevailed in parliament on this decisive mea- 
sure, was not greater than the concurrence of sentiment regarding it 
which pervaded the country. The reasons on which it was founded, 
and the promptitude with which it had been adopted, inspired confi- 
dence; the ardour, the manliness, the deep tone of generous feeling 
with which it had been defended, excited esteem and admiration. 

In the latter end of January, 1827, Mr. Canning happening to be at 
Bath, the Corporation unanimously voted to him the freedom of their 
city, in a gold box of the value of fifty guineas. The right hon. Secre- 
tary attended in the hall of the Corporation, and received the honorary 
gift from the hands of the mayor, who presented it as a mark of the 
high sense entertained by the Corporation of “ his transcendant talents, 
and eminent services.” Mr. Canning expressed the great satisfaction 
he felt in receiving this honour from a body with which the name of 
Pitt had been for two generations connected. 

Almost immediately after this occurrence, Mr. Canning having re- 
turned to his house at Brighton, became very much indisposed. For 
some time he was confined to his bed, and was unable to attend to pub- 
lic business. He was even prevented from attending the opening of 
the session of parliament, on the 9th of February. 

On the 18th of February, 1827, a paralytic stroke deprived the Earl 
of Liverpool of his faculties. To every man in the country who re- 
spected sound principle, and the most unblemished integrity of charac- 
ter, this calamity was the subject of deep regret. Although but very 
faint hopes were entertained from the first that the noble Earl would 
ever be able to return to the arduous duties of his official situation, 
feeling and delicacy required that his successor should not be im- 
mediately appointed. For some weeks, therefore, the government re- 
mained without an ostensible chief. 

On the first of March, Mr. Canning brought forward in the House of 
Commons his motion on the subject of the corn-laws, and unfolded his 
plan at considerable length. 

The Catholic question was once more agitated in the House on the 
5th of March: Sir Francis Burdett moving a resolution “ That the 
House was deeply impressed with the necessity of taking into immedi- 
ate consideration the laws imposing civil disabilities on his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects, with a view to their relief.” The debate 
lasted two nights. It was closed by Mr.Canning, who supported the 
motion; and, with more than usual warmth of tone and manner, an- 
swered a speech which had been made by the Master of the Rolls,— 
now Lord Lyndhurst. “If” concluded Mr Canning “the house of 
Commons reject this resolution, then is it changed indeed; and | shud- 
der to contemplate the consequences which may arise from the trans- 
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formation.” The resolution was, however, rejected, by a majority of 
four. 

A few days after this discussion Mr. Canning again became seriously 
ill. It may well be supposed that the private negotiations which were 
actively going on at this period with reference to the new ministerial 
arrangements, contributed to the agitation of his mind, and increased 
his bodily ailments. 

He was, however, sufficiently recovered on the 27th of March to 
make his appearance in the House of Commons, and to lay on the table 
copies of the correspondence which had taken place in the preceding 
autumn, between himself and Mr. Galatin, the American minister at our 
court, on the subject of the trade between the colonies of Great Britain 
and the United States. In this correspondence, the policy of the 
British government was explicitly developed by Mr. Canning, in one oi 
the most calm, conciliatory, and admirably-reasoned papers that are to 
be found in the annals of diplomacy. 

On the 30th of March, Mr. Canning stated to the House of Commons 
that all hope of the recovery of the Earl of Liverpool had beey abandon- 
ed, and that his Majesty considered the period to have elapsed within 
which a successor to his Lordship in the cabinet must be appointed: 
and on the 12th of April the appointment of Mr. Canning to be prime 
minister was announced to the public by Mr. Wynn’s moving for “a 
new writ for the borough of Newport, in the room of the Right Hon. 
George Canning, who had accepted the office of First Commissione: 
of his Majesty’s Treasury.’ Within the few minutes immediately 
preceding this communication, the body of the House had become ex- 
ceedingly crowded; and the announcement was received with the loud- 
est and most enthusiastic cheering, which was audible far beyond the 
immediate precincts of St. Stephen’s--The House soon alter adjourned 
to the Ist of May. 

No sooner was Mr. Canning elevated to the post of Premier, than 
the Lord Chancellor (Lord Eldon), the Duke of Wellington, Earl Bath- 
urst, the Earl of Westmoreland, Viscount Melville, Lord Bexley, (who 
afterwards, however, resumed his place in the cabinet,) Mr. Peel, and 
various members of the household, and subordinate members of the 
ministry, resigned their offices. It is impossible to doubt that these 
noblemen and gentlemen had what they considered an adequate reason 
for adopting so strong a measure; which reason will probably trans- 
pire at some future period. Numbers rejoiced at their secession; but 
a large and respectable portion of the public, however highly they 
might estimate Mr. Canning, could not forget the eminent services 
which had been rendered to the country by several of the distinguished 
individuals, who had thus thought proper to retire, and could not help 
deeply regretting that any circumstances had arisen to induce them to 
take such a step. Thus deserted by so many of his old political con- 
nexions, Mr. Canning was compelled to look for colleagues among 
the ranks of those with whom, during his whole life, he had been ina 
greater or less degree of political hostility. His first step, however,— 
a step which showed the prompt and determined character of his 
mind,—was to prevail on his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence to 
accept the office of Lord High Admiral. A negotiation then com- 
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menced (if indeed it had not commenced before) between Mr. Canning 
and the whig party; which terminated in the admission of several of 
the members of that party into the administration, and the assurance of 
the support of others. 

On the Ist of May, parliament having reassembled, the extraordina- 
ry spectacle was exhibited of Mr. Tierney, Mr. Brougham, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and Sir Robert Wilson, sitting on the ministerial side of the 
House of Commons, behind Mr. Canning. The latter, in a frank, pow- 
erful, and interesting speech, explained the course which events had re- 
cently taken, and which had placed him in the situation of Prime Mi- 
nister. He had first advised his Majesty to form an administration in 
accordance to his own opinions on the Catholic question, he (Mr Can- 
ning) offering to withdraw. When it was found that such a govern- 
ment could not be established, he proposed to form one on the plan of 
that of Lord Liverpool. This was prevented by the numerous resigna- 
tions. “When I received them,” said Mr. Canning, “1 said to my 
Sovereign, * Here, sire, is that which disables me from executing the 
orders your Majesty has given me, respecting the formation of a new 
administration. It is now open to your Majesty to adopt a new course, 
for no step has yet been taken in the execution of those orders that is 
irrevocable; but I must fairly state to your Majesty, that if I am to 
remain in the position in which you have been pleased to place me, 
my writ must be moved for to-day; for if we wait until the holidays, 
without adopting any definite steps, I see that it is quite hopeless for 
me to attempt to persevere in the objects | have undertaken.’ I will 
not repeat to the House the words in which my gracious Sovereign re- 


plied to this representation; but I may state that he gave me his 
1 


hand to kiss, and confirmed me in the office to which I had been 
named.” 

An opposition of a rancorous and harassing nature now commenced, 
and was carried on with ceaseles activity in both houses. Mr. Canning 
boldly and repeatedly challenged his adversaries, but in vain, to bring 
forward some specific proposition, on which the sense of parliament 
might be unequivocally pronounced. 

On the Ist of June, 1827, Mr. Canning, as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, onened his budget for the year. ‘The distinguishing characteris- 
tics of his statement were candour and simplicity. Availing himself 
of the language of his great preceptor, Mr. Pitt, he furnished a gratify- 
ing view of the immense resources and undying energies of a coun- 
try like Englands; and declared his determination to make the example 
of that illustrious statesman, the guide and polar star of his political 
course. In the course of the evening, Mr. Canning made a declara- 
tion which elicited general satisfaction. It was to the effect that it 
was the intention of his Majesty’s government, at the first moment it 
could devote to the examination of the financial state of the country, its 
income, and its expenditure, to adopt every practicable reduction in 
the annual estimates. 

In the subsequent discussions of the session, on the corn laws, and 
on other subjects, Mr. Canning took a part, but it was painfully evident 
to all who saw and heard him, that his bodily vigour was gradually 
giving way. For some time, indeed, his ardent mind had been his only 
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support in all labours; but that ardent mind, by impelling him to exer- 
tions beyond his physical strength, was destroying the springs of life. 
He had, indeed, 


“ A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted a feeble body to decay, 
And o’er-inform’d its tenement of clay.” 


But Mr. Canning’s frame was not originally feeble: it had been weak- 
ened by years of thought and toil, and was finally broken up by a few 
months of increased anxiety and effort. The last occasion on which he 
spoke in the House of Commons, was on the 29th of June, 1827, (three 
days before the prorogation of parliament,) in answer to a question 
from Mr. John Wood, respecting a sinecure place which had become 
vacant in Scotland; when he intimated that, with reference to the place 
alluded to, his Majesty’s government would follow the recommendation 
of the committee appointed in 1817, to examine into and report concern- 
ing sinecure places. 

On the 6th of July, a treaty, of which Mr. Canning had been the prin- 
cipal promoter, was signed, combining England, France, and Russia, in 
a determination to effect a reconciliation between ‘Turkey and Greece. 

About the middle of July, Mr. Canning was invited, by his noble 
friend the Duke of Devonshire, to reside for a short time at his Grace’s 
delightful villa at Chiswick, in the hope that change of air might reno- 
vate his health. Here, however, his indisposition increased, Never- 
theless, his attention to public business continued to be wnremitting. 
On Monday the 30th of July, he waited on his Majesty at the Royal 
Lodge at Windsor. On Tuesday he came to town, and transacted busi- 
ness at his house in Downing Street, On Thursday he grew so much 
worse, that he was confined to his bed with symptoms of inflammation, 
which in the course of Friday became more urgent. A King’s mes- 
senger was despatched to Mr, Planta, at his seat of Fairlight, near Has- 
tings, who immediately set off for town, and thence proceeded to Chis- 
wick. Several medical gentlemen were called in to attend a consulta- 
tion, four of whom remained all night at Chiswick. During Saturday 
frequent communications were sent to his Majesty at the Royal Lodge, 
to the Lord Chancellor, and all the Cabinet Ministers. On Saturday 
evening the symptoms became alarming; six medical gentlemen re- 
mained in attendance all night. Mr. Canning, however, was a little 
better on Sunday morning, and lingered till Wednesday, the 8th of Au- 
gust, 1827, when he expired about four o’clock in the morning. 

It is impossible to describe the shock which the news of this melan- 
choly event occasioned in the country. The indications of public sorrow 
were numerous and sincere. Nor was the impression confined to the 
British empire; it extended itself throughout the whole of Europe. 
The French, especially, were eager to pay homage to Mr. Canning’s 
memory. 

By Mrs. Canning, who survives him, Mr. Canning has left issue two 
sons; the elder, George William, a captain in the Royal Navy; the 
younger, Charles, a boy still at Eton (and who was at Thorne’s-house, 
near Wakefield, on a visit to his schoolfellow, the son of Wm. Gaskell, 
esq., when his father’s alarming state was first kuown, but reached Chis- 
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wick in time to take leave of his dying parent); and one daughter, Har- 
riet, married April 8, 1825, to Ulick John, fourteenth and present Ear! 
of Clanricarde, who was created in October, 1825, Marquis of Clanri- 
carde, and in July, 1826, Baron of Somerhill, in the peerage of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom—an honour enjoyed with the Viscounty of Tunbridge 
and Earldom of St. Alban’s by his predecessors, the fourth and fifth 
Earls (the latter of whom was also Marquis) of Clanricarde. 

Mr. Canning’s funeral, which took place on the 16th of August, was 
as private as possible. The hearse, drawn by six horses, but wholly 
unadorned with escutcheons, was followed by the carriage of the Duke 
of Sussex, containing the Lord High Admiral, and the royal owner. 
Next followed nine mourning coaches with four horses: containing res- 
pectively—in the first, the Duke of Portland, Marquis of Clanricarde, 
Lord Garvagh, Captain Hunn, and Mr. Charles Canning; in the second, 
the Dean of Hereford, Rev. W. Canning, Mr. Denison, Lord G. Ben- 
tinck, and Mr. Stapleton; in the third, Mr. Planta, Lord Howard de 
Walden, Lord Wm. Hervey, and Mr. Barnett; in the fourth, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Carlisle, L ord Goderich, and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe; in the fifth, the Marquis of Anglesea, Lord Dudley and Ward, 
Lord Bexley, and Lord Palmerston; in the sixth,Mr. Wynn, Mr. Tier- 
ney, Mr. Liddell, and Mr. Backhouse; in the seventh, the Duke of De- 
vonshire, the Marquis of Conyngham, Mr. Sturges Bourne, and Sir W. 
Knighton; in the eighth, Earl Morley, Lord Seaford, Lord Binning, and 
the Speaker; in the ninth, Sir M. Tierney, Dr. Holland, Dr. Farre, and 
Mr. Shuter. 

The private carriages of the duke of Gloucester and the several mourn- 
ers above named closed the procession; for, in the short distance from 
Downing Street to Westminster Abbey, there would not have been 
space for a more misceilancous assemblage. 

At twenty minutes before two o'clock the procession arrived at the 
western gate of the Abbey, where it was met by Dr. Ireland, the Dean, 
and the Rev. Mr. Bentinck, who, as they proceeded into the abbey read 
the commencement of the burial service. As they advanced up the 
aisle the mourners, whose names are already mentioned, were ranked 
in the following order: first, Mr. Charles Canning,* the son of the de- 
ceased, as chief mourner, supported on the right hand by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, and on the left by his Roy al Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, and his uncle, the Duke of Portland. Next, the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, accompanied by the private Secretary of the 
deceased, Mr. Stapleton. Then the earl of Carlisle, the Marquis of 
Stafford, and Earl Morley; the Marquis of Conyngham, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Lord Gower; the — Chancellor, Lord Goderich, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne; Mr. Sturges Bourne, Sir George Cock- 
burn, and Mr. Backhouse. As they ‘advanced up the aisle, the mem- 
bers of the corps diplomatique, among whom were the Prince Ester- 
hazy, the Prince de Lieven, Count Munster, and the Marquis of Pal 
mella, fell into their rear; and after them came those distinguished 
personages of our own country who, to shorten the cavalcade, had not 


e * Captain Canning, at the time of his father's death, was stationed in the Blaek 
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followed the hearse, but were anxious to evince their respect for the 
memory of the departed senator. They had previously assembled in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. They ranged themselves along the left side 
of the north aisle, and as the procession passed them, gradually filed off 
into its ranks. “The following are the names of some of the distin- 
guished individuals who were present on this melancholy occasion 3 
Earls Cowper, Clarendon, Fife, Gosford, Ossory: Lords Aukland, El- 
liot, Grantham, Kensington, W. Russell, and Weymouth; Right Hons. 
M. Fitzgerald, C. Grant, W. Horton; Sirs T. Acland, R. Alexander, 
F. Baker, F. Burdett, J. Croft, C. Forbes, A. Johnson, T. Lawrence, 
James Macintosh, Henry Parnell, P. Roche, C. Robinson, James Scar- 
lett, John Sinclair, James Shaw, N. Tindal, and R. Wilson: Messrs. 
Abercromby, Burton, Calcraft, Clifford, Croker, Creevey, Easthorpe, R. 
Grant, Joseph Hume, J. G. Lambton, C. N. Palmer, General Phipps, 
Dr. Phillimore, Spring Rice, W. Smith, H. ‘T'wiss, &c. &c. The fol- 
lowing foreign noblemen had also provided themselves with tickets: 
The Duke de Montebello, Viscount Chateauvillars, and the Baron de 
Kreiza. 

It was a truly affecting spectacle to watch and witness the deep ex- 
pression of sorrow which was settled on the countenances of all, at this 
moment of mournful interest. It was net the “mockery of wo;” it 
was not the outward expression of unfelt regret, it was not an ostenta- 
tious grief; but the most noble and the most estimable men in the land 
were seen marshalled in unaffected and reverential sorrow around the 
mortal remains of one of the most illustrious statesmen of modern 
times. The mourners—the ministers—the forcigm ambassadors—and, 

10 joined in the procession, 
were suffused in tears. There was scarcely one among the numerous 
ing was not remembered by some endearing 


indeed, all (with scarcely an exception) w! 
ly 
throng by whe ing ‘ 
recollection of relationship, of friend ship, of service, or of kindness. 
Thus closed the grave on this highly-gifted man, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-seven. 

Our summary of Mr. Canning’s public and private character must 
necessarily be brief.—As a statesman, he displayed vies once libe- 
ral and profound. In his younger days, the great danger which me- 
naced the civilized world was the prevalence of a sanguinary and bar- 
barous revolutionary spirit: Mr. Canning then gave his support to es- 
tablished and legitimate z i veress of time and events 
the aspect of public affairs « hanged, and continental despotism became 
the evil to be apprehended: Mr. Canning 1 cherished the efforts of 
rational freedom. But whatever ie ight be in other respects, 
they were always practical, not theoretical; and his acts, while they 
were consistent with the soundest principles of universal good, had for 
their chief end the prosperity of his wintry. The great measures 
of his ministerial life were, the recognition of the South American 
states, the maintenance of the independence of Portugal, and the com- 
pletion of the treaty in behalf of the Greeks. The spirit in which all 
these objects were planned and prosecuted was one,—it was the opera- 
tion of sound judgment on the enlightened system of modern tmmes. 
Mr. Canning saw, that without liberty and laws, and without govern- 
ments strong enough to insure the observance of the latter, Spanish 
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America could never be rich, or vigorous, or happy in itself, and could 
never be of value to other countries. He saw the commotions within 
the new states, and their insecurity from without; and that, while they 
continued unrecognised by some powerful state of the Old World, those 
commotions and that insecurity would not cease, or, at least, that their 
termination would be greatly retarded. On the plain principle that the 
recognition of those states, by giving consolidation to their wavering 
constitutions, would add to their strength, and thereby to their value 
as allies, did Mr. Canning advise and effect that recognition. Though 
benevolent, he was actuated by no vague ideas of general philanthro- 
py; though a lover of freedom, he entertained no confused notions of 
undefiled liberty. Precisely the same spirit prompted his two other 
measures, the protection of Portugal, and the treaty on behalf of Greece. 
They were steps, the immediate result of which was to be advantage to 
their objects, but which advantage was to be closely followed by a cor- 
responding advantage to Great Britain. It was this comprehensive 
policy that made Mr. Carining singularly studious of peace; and anx- 
ious for its continuance abroad as well as at heme. He was convinced 
of the utter fallacy of the notion (entertained in former times) that that 
pest which more than any other wastes the means of a nation, could 
benefit those nations that remained unvisited by it. He saw that Bri- 
tish trade could be carried on successfully only with a wealthy country; 
with a country which had something to give as well as something to 
take; and that the greater the number of such wealthy countries, the 
more extensively and advantageously might our commercial specula- 
tions be prosecuted. 

The same intellectual comprehensiveness which we have noticed as 
the pervading spirit of his general policy, formed the distinguishing 
feature of his oratory. It is trye that he was often figurative, and that 
he possessed a quality peculiarly well adapted to render him attractive 
to a popular assembly, a lively, playful, and varied wit, of a species pe- 
culiarly his own, which sometimes manifested itself in no more than a 
dexterous use of ailliterative words, sometimes in a sly, happy allusion, 
sometimes in keen, though seldom severe satire: it is true, that of him 
it may justly be said “ néhil quod tetigit non ornavit:” but then his orna- 
ments were neither profuse, nor inconsiderate, nor idly applied; his 
decorations did not, like ivy round the oak, overlay and weaken his sub- 
ject. In their utmost apparent luxuriance, they were exquisitely adapt- 
ed to the great end of the speaker=—the persuasion and conviction of 
his auditors. ‘To this, all his figures, however numerous or compli- 
cated, were in strict subservience. Many persons who never heard Mr. 
Canning, and who have but imperfectly read his orations, have been in- 
clined to regard him as a man of words; as a declaimer, rather than a 
reasoner. ‘This opinion is utterly unfounded. His sentences were as 
pregnant with thought, as they were replete with harmony. Although 
somewhat studied and elaborate in language, he was always lucid. His 
logic was perfect. His intonation was deep; and he was, for the most 
part, in full possession of himself. In general there was an elegant and 
musical flow in his delivery, but he was sometimes vehement. When 
deeply in earnest, he assumed a port which exhibited the whole cha- 
racter of his ardent mind; he flung his soul into his words; and seemed 
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alive only to the truth and importance of what he spoke, and to the con- 
sequences dependent upon it. Those who have heard him merely on 
ordinary questions, can hardly conceive the effect of one of the rare, 
and therefore, perhaps, more impressive, outpourings of his eloquence 
upon great occasions. The serenity of his brow during the passionate 
earnestness of his appeals, imparted additional weight to their influence, 
by suggesting the idea of innate strength; of that repose which is ima- 
ged in the rock when the tempest roars around it. Yet he could flit 
over his opponent’s arguments as lightly as a sunbeam on the waters; 
equally master of the jocular and the serious, of the playful and the se- 
vere.—Lord Byron, whose opposite politics prevented all suspicion of 
an undue bias in favour of Mr. Canning, has, in several of his works, 
paid the highest compliments to him. In one of his latest poems, he 
exclaims:— 

“ Our last, our best, our only orator, 

E’en I can praise thee !” 


As an author, Mr. Canning evidently did not reap his full harvest of 
fame in his life-time; for, with the exception of his juvenile efforts in 
* The Microcosm,” and his political satires in the “ Anti-Jacobin,” he 
afforded few opportunities of identifying his literary productions. The 
satires are now considered only as brilliant effusions of wit and humour; 
but when they first appeared, they possessed great political importance, 
and while they rendered a few grave politicians exceedingly ridiculous, 
they combated, with irresistible force, a more formidable enemy— 
French Jacobinism. Mr. Canning was a poet by nature. His inclina- 
tions always led him to elegant studies. “ New Morality,” the iongest 
of his poems, is written with great power and causticity. It may, with- 
out suffering by the comparison, be ranked with the “ London” of John- 
son, or the * English Bards” of Lord Byron. His state papers are ad- 
mirable; they combine all the graces of a vigorous and polished style, 
with perspicuous reasoning, and convincing argument. There is rea- 
son to believe, that had Mr. Canning lived, his attachment to literature 
would have induced him to lend his aid to measures for the adequate 
security of literary property, and the further encouragement of literary 
men. He was a true friend to the liberty of the press, because he un- 
derstood its uses and effects. 

When in the prime of life, Mr. Canning was a very handsome man: 
tall, well made, his form moulded between strength and activity. His 
features beamed with intellect, and bore a cast of firmness; yet a mild 
and good-natured expression lay over all. His head was bald as the 
“ first Casar’s,”” his forehead lofty and capacious, his eye reflective, but 
at times lively. In conversation he spoke rapidly; with a voice full in 
tone, harmonious, and clear. No one who had seen Mr. Canning in so- 
ciety, could have hesitated to designate him as a remarkable man, even 
if he had never before heard of him. The fine manly beauty of his head 
and countenance, the absence of affectation in his general demeanour, and 
the gracefulness of his manner, were unequalled among his contempo- 
raries. But when he spoke, his superiority became more decidedly evi- 
dent: the happiness of his expression, and the easy flow of his language, 
irresistibly fixing the stranger’s attention. — In private life he was unos- 
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tentatious; and accessible to the humblest individual. No man was 
ever further removed from presumption or vanity. He loved sirfplici- 
ty, and was gentle and affable to those about him: at times, it is true, 
upon occasions of officious interruption, or on a sudden wounding of 
his feelings, he exhibited that irritability so constantly the attendant on 
genius, for he was exquisitely sensitive; but on no occasion was the 
smallest unkindness ever wantonly inflicted by him upon others. Asa 
family man his conduct was exemplary in all its relations. He has, in- 
deed, been charged with ambition, as if it were a crime. If ambition 
be a crime, honourable ambition, he must be deemed guilty in common 
with all the loftier spirits that have appeared among mankind. To such 
spirits, every improvement of man’s condition and every refinement 
man enjoys is owing—every thing exalted above vulgar sense, and the 
unimaginative, plodding animal instinct of the species. Of the plea- 
santry of Mr. Canning’s disposition, the following authentic anecdote 
affords an amusing proof. When at college, he was attended by a very 
faithful servant, who, like all surrounding his patron, became much at- 
tached to him. Francis, for such was his name, was always distin- 
guished for his blunt honesty, and his familiarity with his master. Du- 
ring Mr. Canning’s early pelitical career, Francis continued to live 
with him. Mr. Canning, whose love of fun was innate, used some- 
times to play off his servant’s bluntness upon his right honourable 
friends. One of these, whose honours did not sit so easily upon him 
as upon the late Premier, had forgotten Francis, though often indebted 
to his kind offices at Oxford. Francis complained to Mr. Canning that 
Mr. W did not speak to him. “ Pooh” said Mr. Canning, “ it is 
all your fault, you should speak first; he thinks you proud. He dines 
here to-day—go up to him in the drawing-room, and congratulate him 
upon the post he has just got.” Francis was obedient. Surrounded 
by a splendid ministerial circle, Francis advanced to the astonished 
statesman, with “ How d’ye do, Mr. W . L hope you’re very well— 
I wish you joy of your luck, and hope your place will turn out a good 
thing.” The roar was of course universal. The same Francis after- 
wards obtained a comfortable birth in the Customs through his kind 
master’s interest. He was a staunch Tory. During the Queen’s trial 
he met Mr. Canning in the street. “ Well, Francis, how are you?” 
said the statesman, who had just resigned his office, holding out his 
hand. “It is not well, Mr. Canning,” replied Francis, refusing the 
pledge of friendship; “ it is not well, Mr. Canning, that you should say 
any thing in favour of that. .’ & But, Francis, political differences 
should not separate old friends—give me your hand.” The sturdy poli- 
tician at length consented to honour the ex-minister with a shake of 
forgiveness. It is said that Mr. Canning did not forget Francis when 
he returned to power. 

To crown all, in one emphatic and honourable word,—Mr. Canning 
died poor. His last will and testament, as executed by him at Glou- 
cester Lodge on the 20th September, 1809, has been proved at Doctors’ 
Commons. The Duke of Portland and Mrs. Canning are the execu- 
tors. The effects are sworn to be under 20,0001, but it is generally be- 
lieved that they are greatly below that sum. All the personal proper- 
ty is left to Mrs. Canning, and the following codicil is attached:—“I 
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earnestly desire that Joan will either pay to my mother 20001, or (what 
I should prefer, if it can be secured) an annuity of 300/. during her life.” 
This legacy lapsed by the death of his mother during Mr. Canning’s 
lifetime, in March, 1827. 

The Annual Register, the Parliamentary Debates, personal recollec- 
tions, and some private communications, have furnished the great: 
part of the materials of the foregoing memoir. We have also freely 
availed ourselves of the respectable periodical and other publications 
of the day. 

The following beautiful poetical effusion (written on the morning of 
Mr. Canning’s funeral), is from the pen of Mr, Croker. It originally 
appeared in the Courier newspaper. 


NON OMNIS MORIAR. 


Farewell, bright spirit! brightest of the bright 
Concentrate blaze of intellectual light! 
Who show’d, alone, or in the first degree, 
Union so apt, such rich variety ; 
Taste, guiding mirth; and sport, enlivening sense 
Wit. wisdom, poetry, and eloquence. 
Profound and playful, amiable and great; 
And first in social life, as in the state. 
Not wholly lost !—thy letter’d fame shall tell 
A part of what thou wast. Farewell! Farewell 
Farewell, great Statesman! whose elastic mind 
Clung round thy country, yet embraced mankind 
Who, in the most appalling storms, whose power 
Shook the wide world, wast equa! to the hour 
Champion of measured liberty, whence springs 
» mutual strength of people and of kings, 
as thine, like Cuatnam’s patriot task, to wield 
people's force. yet be the monarch’s shield 
wholly lost!—for both the worlds shal) tell 
Thy history in theirs. Farewell! Farewell 
Farewell, dear Friend! in all relations dear, 
In all we love. or honour, or revere; 
Son, husband, father, master, patron, friend 
What varied grief and gratitude we blend 
We, who beheld. when pain’s convulsive start 
Disturb'd the frame, it could not change the heart 
We, whose deep pangs to soften and console, 
Were the last efforts of thy flying soul 
Not wholly dost '—our faith and feelings teli 


That we shall meet again. Farewell! Farewell! 


—— 


From Blackwood's Magazine 
HYMN TO DECEMBER 


O're the bare hill-top moan the gusty breezes, 

From the dark branches sweeping the sere leaves 

Blue skies have waned, and earth obeys thy sceptre 
Tyrannous December. 


All inefficiently gliimmers out the pale san, 

Tween brooding rain-clouds, o'er the faded landscape 
Comfortless is noontide—desolate is evening, 

Stormy and starless 
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Drear is the aspect of old rugged Ocean, 

To his caves of basalt riding on his foam steed; 

South comes the Polar duck, and the gliding grey gull 
Shrieks to its shelter. 


Of hail the tremendous magazines thou openest, 

Spreadest thy snow-white mantle o’er the bare hills; 

Chainest up the floods, and hangest to the red moon 
Icicles of crystal. 


Hast thou no mercy for the wanderer houseless ? 
See, the lean pauper shivers by his dim hearth ; 
Howl the starved fox-cubs; and the little field-birds 
Die of cold and hunger! 
Yet joy to earth ;—grim, pitiless December, 
‘Twas mid thy storm-clouds that our Lord descended :— 
Christmas is thine, and man shall rejoice him, 
Dark though thy scow! be. 


From the London Magazine. 


DROWNING THE MILLER. 
F AN ULSTER TALF. 

You’ve-no heard, it’s like, the origin of this crack, whilk is applique 
to them, as make their liquor overweak wi’ water. It was a guid story, 
*troth! lang syne, when I first heard of it; and if you no mind the length 
of the particklers, I’se gie ’em to you now, sir, whilst you’re ’a empty- 
ing you tumm/’ler, whilk is dilute eneugh to make the matter pat to 
the purpose. 

©’ my mind its more nor sixty years back, that ould Blaire tuck the 
mill o’ Barrack-park, as *twas called, by the same token that the ould 
barrack, that was built in the wars of Ireland, gave name to the place, 
and lang sarved us Protestants for a church; till Willie Graham turnt 
the key in the door upon the minister, acase it was his land, d’ye note? 
and he wanted compinsation for the trespass; syne whilk time the ould 
place has become a ruin, ond the congregation meets in Johnston’s byre. 
But this is aff the purpose—only I was just beating about for a begin- 
nin, you mind! and am yet no that sartain, that ‘tis right to take it up 
here; but, hows’ever, you'll excuse an unlittered man, and jist afore [I 
proceed, allow me to mintion the custom o’ soccin and mulcture in 
those parts, widhout whilk you’d no comprind the best o’ the tale. 

You'll be aware, sir, that a stream-mill is no like your steam-mill, 
whilk ony man may build on his ain cost to-day or to-morrow, the 
whole worl’ notwit’stan’nin. There maun be water-right to ’stablish 
sic a mill, and this can belong only to the lord o’ the soil, causin the 
stream is eyther on his ground, or on the mearing o’ his estate; and 
then, in the first case it is aw his own; and in the second, he has one 
half the water, forbye the fishes that rin o’ his side, and the landlord of 
the joining estate, the other half. In sic times as these, a puir man has 
sma’ fairplay in turning a stream from the land-loughs, an’ it wad no 
sarve him an he had, ’case as how, there is maist times a manor-mill on 
gentlemen’s estates, at whilk and no where else, the tenants are bound 
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by lease to grind their corn. Sic mills war originally builts by mahals 
of the manor-people, each man giving so many days’ work o’ himself 
and baist, and the landlord supplying the timber, causin no one daur sae 
much as cuta wattle widhout lave from him. It was raisonable, sartes, 
that some provision should be made to keep the mill in repair, and there 
was no great cause to harp at the expence o’ maintainin a miller, "case 
if each man was to sit about grin’ing his ain corn, ’twould no be so 
well, nor sae smartly dune, as by one used to the work, forbye the loss 
o’ time in walking backwards and forwards. A man maun be shense- 
less to dishpute that, but the cause o’ complaint, is whan the miller 
charges more, nor any other big or little, in the whole country. This, 
to be sure, may be owing to the high rint of the mill, and if so, it rests 
atween his ond the landlord’s conscience, to answer for taxing the puir 
farmer’s grain ower and abow what it is taxed a’ready for rint, cess, and 
tythes. Now Ned Blair could exact from the tenants o’ th’ estate the 
tinth grain as soccin, whilk was far more nor the parson’s share, con- 
shidering that his was threshed and winnied and brought to his own 
door, whereas the tythe-viewer, if he be an honest man, (but that’s sel- 
dom,) ehtimates the corn stan’nin’, or aiblins in the sheaf. Now this 
same Blair, who mulctured the manor-men out o’ a tythe of their grain 
in sack, was glad eneugh to grind for the tenants o’ th’ neighbouring 
estates at a twentyeth: and right guid profit it was till him, and why 
for should it no? seeing he had as good a farm himsel as ony other, and 
was as well to be, without the mill, as any working man of those parts. 

There was nae man so cliver in enticing those out o’ the manor to 
come to his mill as Ned, nor ony man so strict in summonsing to the 
court leet sic of the manor-people, as went to other mills to get their 
corn ground for the thirtieth grain may be; and had it no been for the 
senishcal, honest Lang Tam, that is, Tom Bustard that was, who settled 
more disputes amang the neighbours, nor ever did the assistant barris- 
ter or judge of assize, without more expense nor just the liquor that was 
drank on th’ occasion; it’s to be believed that Ned wad ha harrassed 
the puir out-soccers sairly. “Hauld your tongue, Ned,” Lang Tam 
has said to him in my hearing, “hauld your tongue, if the neighbouring 
manors war so strict, the de’el a man from them wad come to your 
mill.—And is it no a grievance, to see you grind for them at the twen- 
tyeth grain? forbye sending your buoat, or horse and cart miles off and 
back again to indush them, the whilst you charge us twice that, and 
never so much as give a man o’ the manor acasto’ your dray, or a loan 
of your buoat? Fair! it’s a hardship, whilk I’ll represent to the agent, 
when he comes to lift the rints!”” By sic persuasions Lang Tam pashis- 
fied ould Ned, when you'd think he was for crushing a man entirely; so 
that the eyes of the whole country was fixed upon Tam, to procure re- 
dress from the agent or landlord. The time too was coming about for 
trying his interest, ‘cause Blair’s lease was almost rin out, and it was 
hoped he would never get another, inasmuch as he swore lustily that 
he had lost by the mill and wad no’ gie the same rint for it again; the 
whilst Lang Tam declared he would gie as much, and yet grind for the 
twentyeth. It was an ould lease, and Lang Tam was right, for Blair was 
only making a puir mouth to prevint others from bidding. Howsever 
jist afore the expyration o’ his term does Ned mount his roan, and set 
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off in his best clothes to his landlord in Dublin, to offer him double rint, 
if he would renew his lease. His honour never inquired about soccin 
or mulcture, but wrote to his agent to know, if Ned was a responsible 
man, and if double rint were the fuir value. The agent had no way of 
determining, but offering to Lang Tam if he would outbid the other: 
but Tam declined; he said, he could no do it, without extorting from 
the puir, whilk he never wished to do. And so Blair’s money carried 
the point; his lease was renewed, and moreover the senishchal was di- 
rected to enforce the soccin and mulcture strictwise throughout the 
manor. 

Ned being now established for twenty-one years sartain in the mill, 
thought it useless to maintain the character of a puir hard-working 
man any longer. He began by bidding for the great park abow in Sla- 
tinagh, and became the assignee of Jem Browne the bankrupt; and the 
very next fair up the ‘country, does he stock the ground with heifers and 
stuppers, alang wi’ some sort of sheep—showing him to ha’ become a 
man 0’ substance by his grinding. But further what should he do some 
time after, but set about rebuilding his mill anew as I may say, not so 
much on account 0’ its being out o’ condition, as to make some alterings 
of mair importance, whilk I'll explain. 

You maun know that in those parts there be a set of varmint that in- 
fest aw the mills, going in and out when they please, to the great damage 
o’ sic as have malt in the mill; and it’s by no means lawfu’ to destroy 
them—on the contrair it’s a crying sin, ’acase they be our fellow- 
creatures—I mean neyther more nor less than the gaugers. It is a 
maistly their duty to watch the country millers, and if they find sae 
much as a stone o’ malt on their premises, to fine them a hundred pound 
and quash their license. I'll no say the hundred pound is aft levied, 
for them sub-commissioners as try the excise cases, jist mulct a man 
the worth of all he has in the world, and marcifully forgie him the rest. 
But when they traps a man o’ substance, like Blair, then be the cace 
ever so slight, they exact the utmost farding, should he no accommo- 
date matters previously wi’ the gauger, afore the informations be sent 
up to the clerk o’ the customs. 

Now Ned while he seemed but a puir body, had more nor once to 
shut the gauger’s mouth wid a sma’ present. As he lived in a remote 
place, sax lang mile from the town where Sandy Phearson.the gauger 
dwellit; Sandy was contint to stap in the village to bait, and to let word 
fly to Ned that he was comin, whereon if there was aught unregular i’ 
the mill, it was conveyed out o’er the lough; and Sandy when he comed 
found naething, saving always the welcome of the miller, and the sma’ 
tokens o’ kindness that passed atween them. 

But when Sandy, whe was a sharp man, understood how rich the mil- 
ler had grown, and counted up the hundreds whilk he had saved the 
man o* malt, he began to think himsel cheated and anggrieved wid the 
sma’ness o’ the tokens; and sae he does no more, but rides down one day 
by surprise, and alights me on the vary threshold o’ the mill. Sic an 
unsaremonious visit gave offence to Ned, though he showed it not, but 
civilly invited the gauger in, and let him open every sack, and poke his 
nose in every corner without losing his temper. He happened, luckily, 
to haye jist ridded out what Sandy came for; but when this last showed 
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as if he would iike as usual to seat himself in Ned’s parlour while his 
horse was taking a half-peck, Ned never askit him in doors, nor sae 
much as offered a mouthful to his hunter, whilk was far from prudent, 
ond as guid as a defiance to th’ exciseman. 

Having thus affronted the officer, and no being on a gude footing wi” 
the country, Blair had to keep a close look-out baith against gaugers 
and informers—and difficult it was! for Sandy macht amaist reach the 
brig o’ Garrison, na more nor half mile fro’ the mill, afore warning 
could be given to Ned, ond then, if there were more nor a sack or 
two o’ ma!t i’ the mill, there wad be no time to get it aw into the buoat, 
and to the broad lough, ’ere the well-mounted gauger were upon him. 

Well then, after this rupture atween ’em, Sandy’s visits war more 
frequent; still he could trap nothing, for Blair contrived to grind the 
mait by night, and never to have more nor one sack at a time i’ the 
mill. here was much hardship on both sides, acase the gauger would 
often come a’midnights along wi’ the peelers, and scour the whole coun- 
try, destroying the shtillers in aw parts, ruining the millers, and making 
it a bad business in troth! so that the price o’ whiskey rose, and even 
the priest was nae langer seen sae often boosy, as in the guid times 
afore Sandy quarrelled wi’ the miller. 

Now you must know, that Ned himsel was as fond o’ the drap as ony 
man, and felt exasperate that Sandy should pit the whole country on 
short allowance; for by minishing the profits o’ his mill, causin people 
left off sowing barley, where ’t’was unpossible to convart it into whis- 
key; and no worth while taking it to the ports, ’cause o’ the distance 
and the mountaignous roads. It came therefore by guid luck into Ned’s 
contemplation, to construct his mill on sic a plan, as to defy all search; 
and I beg your attendance to the cleverness o’ the thing. 

The mill o’ Barrack-park had been built in the ancient time wid huge 
blocks o’ stones, ‘cause it was in the river, and immediately under the 
big fall, from whilk an arched aqueduc carried the water to the whee} 
at the south gavel o’ the bildin. The north gavel stood ona huge broad 
whin flag, on the very edge of whilk, the corner stones o’ the mill were 
laid: sae that it seemed as if the whin were streckit out just to contain 
the buildin and nae more: for the water deepened from the fall outwards, 
till at the point o’ the whin it was some feet deep, and thence deeper 
and deeper all the way out to the broad lough—whilk was divided from 
the river by a bar o’ shingle, about a stone’s throw from the mill. 
There was nae getting from the north side to the mill but by buoat, un- 
Jess by crossing a set o’ clachan stones o’ large dimensions, four feet 
asunder, and sae sliddery and cogglesome, that in times o’ fluid, it wad 
try the smartest lad in the country to crass them barefoot. And mony 
is the one has been souced i’ the big hole, as the pool below was ca’d, in 
trying to reach the ladder at the middle stone, whence he could have 
mounted to the winnying-door in the north gavel! It was Blair who 
opened this door, and contrived by raising the sidewalls to work his 
mill upon a loft, instid of the level o’ the stream as formerly. This was 
every way more convanient for dryness and space than afore; but the 
main contrivance was the use he made o’ the room beneath. Here he 
partitioned off a part four feet from the south gavel, in which, towards 
the back o’ the mill, he fashioned a cistern, or vat, whilk could be kept 
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as dry as a bone by a water-tight sluice-gate in the rere, and yet allo’ a 
sudden washed clane out by lifting o’ the gate—the far end being only 
confined by a heavy swing-valve opening outwards. From this vat 
there was a short flue, covered with a close trap-door in the loft floor, 
through whilk ony quantity o’ malt could be shot into the vat, and re- 
main quite snug, unless there was a chance of the gauger or his bull- 
dogs smelling it out, in whilk case any body in or out o’ the mill ¢ould, 
by pulling a lang beam, raise the sluice-gate, and send the malt, every 
grain, Gown a sma’ canal, or'race, that led out to the lough, in front 0” 
the miller’s dwelling-house on the south bank o’ the stream. It wasup 
this canal he fetched the corn, in a cot or flat-bottomed buoat, one sack 
after another to the mill. ‘The cot was towed by a man on the raised 
causey, in whilk the canal ran, and in under the sma’ arch atween the 
south gavel and stone steps leading to the door above. When the buoat 
was once there, the sacks were raised out o’ it by windlass, through a 
trap-door to the mill-loft. A’thegither it was a beautifu’ contrivance, 
and what was mair to be admired, a fluid could always be made in case 
o’ necessity this way. The water that turned the wheél was stappit 
by the causey, or weir, atween the mill and the south bank, sae that it 
could take no other course, but through the arch o’ the aqueduc, and 
out by the back o’ the mill, o’er clachan to the lough. By pitting, 
therefore, a plank across the arch, the water maun rise in the Uittle hole, 
as that on this side was ca’d, and you had only to lift the plank to create 
a tremendous rush from behind the mill, in addition to the constant ca- 
tarac from the big fall. 

I canno’ gie you a more precise picture o’it, nor may I detain ye by 
describin’ the beauty o’ the green ould arch, wi’ the silver stream 
trickling o’er it; of the black wheel belching out the white froth that 
curled round and round like water-snakes, and disappeared at the back, 
unly to come out agen round the rough foundation of the buildin’, 
streaming like great sea-serpents atween the clachan stones, and thence 
smoother and smoother onways to the lough. 

In sooth it was a pleasant pastime to stand upon the causey, and fish 
the ane or ither pool, as the wind blew up or down the river; and when 
tired, to mount the stone stairs to the mill-loft, and listen to the claver 
o’ the country-folk! And wasI ’ere to see that quarter more, na doubt 
the mill wad be the first spot that I should visit! 

You'll conceit that aw the malt lodged in the mill was safe if there 
war but ever so short notice o’ danger. And mony is the time Ned 
baulkit the gauger! And mony the man that comed to bemoan the 
seizure o’ his malt, au’ it as safe as the meal in his own meal-chest, 
ond delivered back to him wi’ the gloamin, or mayhap as sure as the 
gauger’s back was turned! Sic as knew nothing.o’ the vat, was con- 
vincit that the “ guid people” befrindit the miller; whilk suppose drew 
the custom o’ the country far and near. 

The ould hands alone kenned the maning o’ the passage under the 
mill, that seemed designed only to feed the sma’ canal; and I’se war- 
rant, nae busybody wad ha’ crawled far up, afore the sluice were 
opened, and twenty ton o’ water sint thundering down upon him. 

After this remodelling, the miller went on growing richer and richer 
every day, and gibing at Sandy whene’er they met. Some nights gie’- 
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ing him the trouble to come out on sham-information, unly to be 
laughit at when he comed; sae that Sandy was furious—for he kenn’d 
well, that there was nae sma’ quantity o’ barley ground thereabow; and 
at times he amaist scinted it i’ the mill, but aw to no use! The miller 
was too much for him! 

Meantimes it was cheering to see how every thing thruv about the 
mill—na cattle sae sleek, na pigs sae fat, and the very hens and geese 
sa large. The miller himself sa plump and hale, and his daughter sa 
fresh and sansie, as if the very dust war fattening. Being a godly 
man, he entertainit o’ Sundays the cavalry-preachers, as them Metho- 
dist’s o’ horseback are called; and a’ week-days he gave a welcome to 
the fowlers that came from beyont the water to shoot, or course his 
grey hounds on the hills; and mony is the jovial glass was swallowed 
in his wee parlour! Sae that if he was a rogue in grain, in troth! he 
was no bad fellow in the spirit that comed of it! 

Now it happened that Manus Maguire, the son of the great middle- 
man of Aughamuldony, tuck a fancy to the miller’s daughter, and askit 
the father what portion he wad give, afore he made up toher. Blair 
likit the match weel, for the young man wad inherit much land, and 
his father was agreeable to gie him up a sma’ farm on his settling. 
Blair then agreed to make o’er to his daughter ten cows, and to gie 
Manus the produce o’ a twa-acre field under barley, on condition that 
Manus should provide the liquor to be drank at the weddin’, whilk is 
always in the house o’ the girl’s father. Well! to make a long story 
short, after some ado, the terms were settled—Manus saved and thresh- 
ed the barley, and joined himsel to Donald Mor, the best shtiller in the 
county to turn the whole into whiskey—sell part, and keep the re- 
mainder for the feast. 

Well, we suppose it all lodged safe i’ the mill, to the complement o’ 
ten sacks o’ malt, and the articles signed atween the parties, sae that 
neyther could go back o’ his word widhout forfeit; for in troth sic a 
bond was necessitated in dealing wi’ a cunning man! and no sma’ 
time it was afore the contrack was ajustit, for *°em both had to ca’ in 
Lang Tam to settle it o’er a gallon o’ spirits—awheel, the miller was 
too deep for ’em baith, for he had nae sooner shellit the dried malt, by 
passing it once down the hopper, nor Blair demandit his mulotine. 
Manus had awtogether counted on this as a thing too unsignified to 
mention; for being an outmanor-man he had never paid mone nor the 
twentyeth grain; and now having accepted the charge o’ distilling as 
much to accommodate his future father-in-law as ony thing, he never 
expected to be mulcted for the grin’ing. However he offered the half 
sack freely. But Blair, who conceited himsel outwitted by the ar- 
bitrement of Lang I'am in some petty matter, was roused to show 
himsel as guid ata bargain as the best o’ them—indeed it was his 
pride always to ha gi’en his customer the windy door, as they say in 
that country—so he toult Manus, that de’el a sack should lave the loft, 
unless he war paid his tenth grain, whilk he was entitled to by his lease, 
for all corn grown on the manor, It was in vain that Manus objectit 
to pay soccin on corn, whilk the miller had sold to an out-manor 
man. He was obliged to gie in, swearing to hisself to be even with 
the ould rogue, in whilk oath Donald joined him heart and soul, the 
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more readily as he was one o’ the oppressit tenants who paid this se- 
cond tythe. 

The short and the long o’ it was, that the tenth sack had to be 
shifted into one o’ Edward Blair’s markit wid’ an E. B., and it was 
concertit that Manus and Donald should row up the lough next night 
at eleven, and fetch aif the ither nine sacks at twice in Manus’s big 
buoat. ™ 

The following day was the hig market o’ Ballyshangan; and as it 
was no probable that the gauger could be dispensit wid i’ the town, 
wherein doubtless the kegs wad be smugeglin’ from au sides, Blair de- 
termined to ride in and buy tays and sugars for the weddin’, wid cups 
and saucers, and pipes and «glasses, as likewise to bespeak a back-load 
o’ tobacco again’ the feast, if he could meet ony o’ the Lady Jane smug- 
glersi’ the market. For you see, he was bent on doing all in style, as 
ould Adjutant Dundas, ’forney Armstrong, and Doctor Auchinlich 
had promised to meet the great Aughmuldony man at his house. 

Away rode the miller then upon his well-conditioned roan, charging 
his boy to keep the mill lockit, and let no one in. This was a puir don- 
ny creatur from the Leitrim side, and wid no notion o’ harm, does he 
let in some o* his unsignified sleeven relations on their way to the mar- 
ket, who smellit the malt, and moreover by the feel o’ the sacks pretty 
nearly guessit their number and wint, and sold their information to 
Sandy Phearson for a few ten-pennies. Sandy made them kiss the 
book as to the fact, afore he paid the dirty siller, and then he bound 
them to keep it secret. It was no treachery o’ the servant boy’s acase 
in the pattern o’ Mogue, he tuck part agen his own clan, when the mil- 
ler’s friends and kin drew the mountaineers o’er the brig, and bruk a 
dozen heads at least in revenge o’ this information. 

Now Sandy rejoicit greatly, more especially as he had seen Ned in 
the market, and kenned his habits too weel to suppose that he wad go 
home widhout a skinfu’, and him treated by Manus’s friends. Sae he 
only pit some one to watch the house that Ned frequentit, that he 
mocht not lave the town unknownst to him; and then he proceeded in 
his business, searching the different shebeens, and making seizures 
every ten minutes of small kegs, whilk folk could afford to lose, for it 
never stappit the trade; and as for the drinking, it would ha’ ta’en a 
rope round every guzzle to ha’ stappit that. Much help of aw the so- 
jers an peelers i’ the town it tuck to support Phearson in his hunt for 
potteen; and mony the fight was made up atween the country-folk, in 
the hope of getting one crack at Sandy’s head—sae that this last was 
glad to see ’em disperse a little after nightfa’, and to hear that Blair was 
still in the Port drinking away like eny fish. You’ll ask, Why did 
Sandy no set out and reach the mill afore the miller?—A’case Sandy 
was no bliggard, he kenned weel that he maun pass foremost the house 
where Blair sat, to get out o’ the town by the only safe riding road; and 
he could no do this widhout alarmin’ the miller, who wad mount im- 
madiately, or send some one off on his roan to spread the news ’o his 
comin, and make his trouble useless. It was no likely too, that Ned 
had rot set spies upon his motions; and thof Sandy were no coward, 
to say truth, he wad ha’ fared but badly alang a road still frequentit wi’ 
the market people, all.o’ them half drunk, and whole mad agen’ him; 
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and then, if he tuck the poleeshes, he wad ha’ sma’ chance of finding 
the hare i’ the Sage seeing that they travelled on foot. No, no! he 
maun wait for Ned, an’ the langer the better, as every moment the mil- 
ler was losing some o’ the wit whilk had sae oft-times served him. 
But does he dispatch, d’ you see, sax o” his best bull-dogs wi’ carbines, 
to steal, one by one, out o’ the town, and wait his comin in a sheough, 
not far from the mill, whilk he indited to them. 

They had been gone a full hour, when Sandy fin’ing the town pretty 
quiet, walks into the room where the miller was regaling himsel, and 
recounting it’s like the number o’ times he had deshieved the gauger, 
for the presence o° this last, put an end to his discourse; though, in 
troth! it might be owing to dacency, for by that time the de’il a word 
could he mashticate widhout a hiccup! 

“ Aweel, Ned Blair,” spake Sandy in a broad Scot’s accent, for he 
came from Derry, “ ye’re unco merry, and merry be ye! I’se con- 
gratulate you on the weddin’s to be in your hoos, the morrow come 
eight days, and “ll do my best to make it safe and comfortable to the 
guid drinkers thereat. You need fear na interruption on that day from 
your auld acquaintance, Sandy Phearson;” and he sat down beside the 
the man o’ grain, who misdoubted aw this saft speaking, for there was 
that in Sandy’s eye that told his triumph; but sorra bit could Ned see 
clearly what it ment, ‘cause of the drap in his own; howsever, he let on 
no suspicion, and scarce spoke; knowing that a man in liquor unly 
blathers out the thing that hurts him, but he pushet the decanter to 
Sandy, who helped hisself, and praised it for guid Geneva, when aw 
the world knows it was nothing put potten whilk he was sworn to seize; 
but he had settled that point at the door wid the landlord. Sae he be- 
gan caboosing wid Ned, who watched him like a ferrit, and spellit his 
words over and over, to find what he would be at. It wad ha’ been 
no merit in Sandy to outwit an ordinair’ man sae owerta’en, but 
the miller was none o’ your wake, donny bodies that could no guard 
himsel, though staggering under liquor. He returnt unly short, un- 
satsfactory answers to Sandy, who continued colloguing him, and fetch- 
ing him on, you mind, by praising his mill. But the more Sandy 
broached this, the more the other shirked and gi’ed him hiccups for 
answers. Then there was each o’ them drinking foul, and plyin the 
other wid drink to knock him up, and gain th’ adyantage ower him. 
But Sandy grew afeared o’ not holding it out wid the miller, who was 
come, you see, to his second wind or stamick, sae he portended to be 
drunk already, and chaffed all manner of foolishness; amang the rest, 
spluttering out this wager in a daft-like way:— 

oF se hauld ye, Ned, for aw your being aff the spat, there a sack or 
twa o’ maltin your mill.” 

Och the thief! but he meant well for himself; his words, howbeit, 
half sobered the miiler, and gi’ed him the full conduck o’ himsel, and he 
answers bouldly:— 

“Done! for five poun!” Any other words you conceit, wad ha’ be- 
trayed the fact, and he thought to put Sandy aff, by seeming bold at the 
bet. 


“Done!” cried the gauger, to Blair’s surprises but still he was no 
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disconcert, being a sportin’ fellow, too, he longed to give Sandy a bite, 
and him too drunk, in appearance, to know malt from meal. 

“ We'll deposit wid the landlord, if you please,” said Ned, “ and af- 
ter, you can fetch your peelers to the mill, and search it.” 

Sae they downed the money, sure enough. Blair then paid his scot, 
and ordered his roan. “ Ye had need be quick, Sandy,” said he, gib- 
ingly, to th’ exciseman, “ for I’se no loiter on the road to obleege your 
poleesh.” 

“ There’s na need o’ them noo,” returns Sandy, “ just to ascertain the 
dispute o’ our wager. It’s a point o’ honour, and I'll e’en put mysel, 
for aince, under your protection. My horse should be without, and 
we’ll ride thither, friendly together.” 

While the miller was casting about him to guess the maning o’ this 
whim, the other walked out afore and mounted. Sae assured was he 
o’ being an overmatch for the miller, that he never dreamit of setting 
aff widhout him, more specially when he witnessed the puir attempts 
whilk Ned made to mount. It had like to have failed him entirely; 
but nae sooner was he on, nor he turnt his roan about and faced the 
hill. 

“ Where are ye ganging, man?” cried Sandy, “are ye too drunk to 
ken the right road!” ‘The de’il a word Blair spake, but trotted on. 

“ Hi’s going the short cut, by the lough-side,” observed the land- 
lord. 

“ What! will he face the bog-holes ond brucken brig? an’ he sae 
muzzy?”’ 

“Ough: but his horse kens every foot o’ the way, an’ he'll be there 
afore ye, war ye to gallop the ither road every step.” 

“If sae, I'll keep in his wake: and, d’ye hear, landlord? pick up that 
stirrup, whilk has fallen off the right side o’ his saddle, and keep it for 
him, as a token that Sandy is the keener blade o’ the twa; I hope to 
drink part o’ the five pounds wi’ ye to-morrow.” Saying whilk, the 
cunning fellow scoured off after the miller, whom he o’ertook alang the 
brae. This one slackened his rein when he found the scout at his heels, 
for he felt that hard riding was no the thing for him, that wabbled about 
in his saddle like a pair o’ empty creels, kicking all along, without hit 
ting the right foot stirrup; sae his only plan was to humour the gaw- 
ger to wait for him, and if he could no get him into a hole on the way, 
at aw events he could easily give him the old slip, and him his lone, at 
the mill. 

These two now journeyed on, flattering one anither, and each afeard 
of nothing so much as being outstript by the other; for, though the 
odds were sartainly against the miller, had they struv for it at the gal- 
lop, yet, as Sandy’s horse was unused to the road, it would no do for 
him to dash on, and may be come down squash on his nose at the first 
saft place they comed to. When they did, whilk was known by the 
horses stapping wid a snort and a kick o’ the hind leg, sae much sare- 
raony passed atween them, as if they had been dukes and marquises. 

“ Keep close to the sheough, Sandy, if you’re wise,” exclaimed Blair, 
who knew if he did, he would sink up to his lugs. 

“ Na, na; I'll see ye safe ower, first,’ replied Phearson; “ it wad be 
a shame o’ me to leave a man in your condition behind!” 


, 
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Ned then gave the roan his own way, and the baist only wint the 
more cautiously, from knowing his master to be tossicated. 

“ Keep his head up, Sandy, or you'll be down,” cried Ned, from the 
other side; and so the gauger did, sure enough, for though he crossit 
the same stones and wattles as Ned, yet his horse floundered up to his 
hams i’ the. bog foundation; and had it no been that Sandy loosit the 
rein, he would ha’ stuck thare till morning. 

This put him on taking every direction by contraries, and it’s to be 
believed such sharpness saved him a broken bone or two, and the ruin 
0’ his horse; for had it no been for his misdoubts when the miller drew 
up, that they might ride abreast ower the broken bridge, he must ha’ 
fa’en into the hole, for Ned left him no room to avoid it. 

It blew, besides, down the lough, to cut the nose aff a man’s face that 
was na fortified against it as the miller was, and a smur o’ rain kept 
pelting in one’s eyes, that made it very slavish travelling alang so ex- 
posed a road; all whilk caused the gauger mutter curses to himsel, 
and if he did na vow a dozen times to fine Ned the hunder pound, in 
spite o’ every grand juror that might untercede for him, it’s no matter. 
Withal he kept a smooth tongue in his mouth, and spake more civil nor 
you’ve ony conception. 

While they two are dodging on, we'll jist take a peep at the mill, 
where this zigzag story now brings us. If you mind, Manus and Do- 
nald war to be about this same hour o’the night at that place, to carry 
aff their nine sacks; and up the lough they came, sure enough, and a 
hard tug it was agen the wind; but they reached the rivers mouth at 
last, and were obsarved by the skulking police a drawing their buoat 
silently to the north beach and securing her, but it was na noticed that 
they removed one oar, and hid it in the whins, according to customary 
caution. 

The twa then crept saftly, duking all the way to the clachan, for 
they had no wish to be seen from the miller’s house. Here they doffed 
their shoon, and crassit the stones, and by poking their fingers in cre- 
vices, passed along the edge o’ the whin foundation, and safely in under 
the little arch where the cot lay, the poleeshes wondering all the while 
what they could be at; but afeared to show themselves until the gauger 
arrived, without whom they had nae authority; sae they kept close, and 
watched as well they could by the light of a hazy, fifa’ moon. The 
shtillers then crept on aw fours, through the swing-door o° the vat, and 
then up the fiue with them, through the trap, to the loft; here they pic- 
kit out the sack o’ malt marked E. B., and unbolting the other trap- 
door, lowered it by the tackle into the cot, designing to send it far ower 
the lough ‘ere morning. For this end they loosit the tow-rope, and 
left all ready for its being carried away by the flood. Then they boltit 
the place again, and knowing full well that the miller wad no be sae 
blind drunk as not to miss the tenth sack afore they had done wi’ him, 
they placit anither of oats o’ the same size in its stead, Donald failing 
to observe in the dark, that it was his own; then putting all to rights, 
this graceless son-in-law, and spitefu’ ould sinner, set about the rest 0” 
their mischief. Climbing round by the wall on which the axle o’ the 
wheel was set, they dammed up the arch o’ the agqueduc as high as two 
plank atap of other could make it; and it was thus arranged atween 
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*em—Donald was to go round o’er the bridge, and lie down in the shade 
o’ the rock o’er the fall, and gie warning to Manus, by a whistle of the 
moment when Blair was got to the middle stone o’ the clachan; then 
he was to duke aff, and put the buoat acrass at the mouth o’ the riser, 
Manus, as soon as he heard the whistle, was to lift the planks, and open 
the sluice o’ the vat—at once to souse his father-in-law in the shallow 
water, and send the cot off wi’ the stream; then he was to clamber 
away along the causey, and be pickit up by Donald in the buoat. The 
two were then, after drapping out a bit, to come rowing and talking 
aloud, as if they had only just arrived, and to make a great fuss in 
searching for the knaves who had ducked the miller. Both o’ em had a 
spice o’ the devil in them, and were sworn to gie the miller his due, for 
having defraudit them of a sack o’ malt. It is enough to say, they got 
unseen to their hiding-places. 

Now it was, that Blair and the gauger, after mony scrapes, came to 
the gate o’ the clachan-park, where the former dismounting, whipt aff 
saddle and bridle, and turned his roan into the field. ‘The gauger wad 
hae been more contint to ha’ rid o’er the brig as far as Ned’s house, to 
pit up their horses and procure a light, but the other was peremptory 
to go this way, leaving it to Sandy to do as he liked. Sandy thought 
best, therefore, to tie his hunter to the gate, and accompany the miller 
closely. 

Well! you may conceit Denald’s mow’ wonderment when, instead of 
one, he sees two men comin’ up to the clachan, and hears them cavil- 
ling who shall pass ower first. Right weel he kenned their voices, and 
it was wid nae small perplexity he heard the miller gie up the prece- 
dence to Sandy, telling him to take courage, as there was but ane slid- 
dery, twa cogglesome, and three sunken stones i’ the set. Donald 
thought him demented to ha’ turned informer on himself, and ha’ 
brought sic a rat o’the de’il’s to his mill, and it full o’ malt. The po- 
lice too, who heard their words down the breeze, conceived it would be 
bad policy to stir, as lang as Sandy had a chance o’ getting in by the 
miiller’s free consent. Well, Sandy, full o’ mistrust, would no cross till 
he had seen the miller over, who skipped from stone to stone as nimble 
as a kid, and when acrass, told Sandy aloud, that it was no use for him 
to wet hisself in following him, for that he would let him down the lad- 
der from the winnying-door, as sune as he had got in, and then he dis- 
appeared round the corner o’ the whia. It was now that Donald scan- 
ned the miller’s object, and kenned it was nae time for joking, but for 
speeding the mali into the vat, and giving Manus warning, above all, 
not to lilt the sluice-gate. Well, he was creeping away fast, when he 
spies me, a man wid a glittering carbine and belt, coming up and whis- 
pering Sandy. Now then the danger and treachery war evident, and 
no road left open but round o’er the brig, and alang the causey. Away 
he glides up the bank and gains the gate, where, finding a horse ready 
saddled and bridled, the ould man mounts and gallops off. Sandy Phear- 
son heard the clattering o’ the hoofs, but litue dreamt it was his own 
baist, for he fancied it some o’ the drunken market-folk. Anyways, he 
could not jist then ha’ stirred, having concertit a plan wi’ his corporal, 
the man whom Donald had seen, and who had told him o’ the buoat 
drawa up, as if to carry aff the malt. Sandy, therefore, was as sure o” 
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his prize, as if he had already clutched it, and directit his men to get 
into the buoat and cross over gently, while he kept the miller in play, 
and mounted the ladder on this side; and if he found they were dis- 
covered ‘ere he could unbar them the mill-door, he would gie a loud 
whistle, as a signal for them to dash on, and spare neither bolt nor 
bar. 

While aw this was planning for and against him, ould Blair gained 
his loft by the same secret road that Manus and Donald had taken, and 
instantly set about cutting the cords of as mony o’ the sacks as he could, 
and shooting the malt, sack and all, down the flue. He had stowed 
away sax, whilk in troth: was much for an ould man to do in a breath, 
when he thought of peeping out to sce where about was Sandy, and to 
play him off wid some excuse, though he had not the least fear o’ any 
one man from that side. Weill, he opens the shut, and sees Sandy be- 
low on the middle stone o’ the clachan waiting to mount, and hears— 
what d’ye think? but the splashing of an oar—and by the brightness o’ 
the receding wave discerns the peelers crossing in the buoat to his weak- 
est side. It was then he cursit the gauger in his heart, and prayed 
that the flood might sweep him to pardition. Sandy caught his moan, 
and blew aloud whistle, as a signal for his furies to storm the mill; 
and sic a storm it raised as he kenned little of. For Manus heard the 
blast that warned him to commence his work: and as if the miller’s 
prayer were granted, squash comes the frightfullest rush o’ waters you 
ever knew—whips me the gauger clane aff his legs into the stream, and 
whirls him away, tossing over like a swimming pig, and screaming out 
to his men to save him irom drowning. 

Blair had just squashed a scalding tear from his eye—and enough it 

fas to make ony heart boil, to think o’ being done so cannily by the 
gauger, losing his hunder pound fine, and his license beside '—when he 
hears all at once the roar o’ the torrent, and sees the gauger borne away 
like a straw; but the deuce a bit knew he how it had been effectit. Nae 
matter—were it the burstin o° the big fa’, or the comin’ ofa second de- 
luge, it was welcome to his soul: for he guessit the men in the buoat 
would put back to save the screamer’s life; sae he sets about handling 
the other sacks lustily, and pitches them in no time down the hole— 
pnts aw to rights in a moment, and goes to the window that lookit it 
o’er the lough, to feast his eyes wi’ the tumbles o’ the gauger. 

This last had found bottom on a flat stone, and was standing in the 
nfididle of the big hole, for the bueat to take him up; but the boat was 
managed by donny, ignorant watermen, more used to sojering nor row- 
ing. Having but one oar, ye mind, they used it as a setting pole to 
shove across; and when they heard the gauger’s scraugh, instead o’ gli- 
ding up the smooth water, and falling down wi’ the stream upon him, 
they pokit the buoat into the current, when its head whisked about in 
spite o’ them, and they *gan bellowing to one anither to put the oar this 
way, and that way, when bang! comes a second crash (for Manus had 
lost time in removing the heavy stones that shored up the under plank, ) 
and again wid Sandy into the pool, and away wix the buoat out to the 
ough: the oar escapit from their hands, and for a long time naething 
but scraughing, and blairing, and shouting, and bellowing, as if the 
whole set war drowning. 
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i’se warrant it was a wistfu’ sight to Ned Blair, and that his ee now 
Filled with a less burning drop than just before!—to see the wind and 
stream baith carrying the boaters to the deep, and they afeart to jump 
out, for not knowing of the de ‘pth: : whilk by-the-bye Ned seconded by 
roaring out, that "twas twenty foot—to trim the buoat, and kee p her 
head raised, or she’d upset—the better you mind, that she might drive 
before the wind: and prettily she scudded out, as if she knew the mil- 
ler’s wish. 

Mean time Sandy buffeted about, and wi’ some ado scrambled 
through the sharp sunken rocks, and gained the causey, where who 
should run boult up against him but Donald, who had rode round and 
alarmit the house, and was hastenin if to warn Manus—the quicker, as 
he’d heard the shouts, and fancied the miller beset by a score o’ be- 
siegers. Sandy grapplit him, and drawing his pistel swore he would 
shoot him if he stirred—imore’s the token that Donald swears he cockit 
it and pulled the trigger, on Donald's attempting to trip him up; but 
what signifies it, when the pistol would no gae off after sic a soaking? 
Donald did his best to fling his man, for he had no time’to lose; sae 
they two wrostled like mad on the causey, till young Manus having 
done wi’ lifting the sluice-eate as concerteit, and the cot sailing 
gaily down the canal, comes to this very spot to meet the buoat, and 
haps upon the two rolling ower onither like fighting dogs; then for the 
first time he hears the shouting on the k 
ned, you see, wi sitting sae lang under the waterfall. Never was man 
more perplexit; but he parted the two, and even portended to take Do- 
nald prisoner in the king’s name, as Sandy invokit him; but atween 
them, they managed to detain the gauger, who swore tremendously that 
he wad lose his life but he’d search the mill. Then comes the miller 
up to them, and takes part with Sandy, te linge Donald and Manus to 
quit scuffing, and to gie the gauger his ain way——that it was no a case 
o’ fine and persecution, but an honourable wager, on whilk his friend 
and auld acquaintance was come, and in fact he himself wishit the mill 


ich, his ears havin + been stun- 





to be searchit; and then he made as mony wry laments about his guid ° 


friend’s ducking, and the perilous fate 0’ his men, as if he had no exaltit 
every fibre at the chance, and finished by swearing to ha’ the thieves 
transportit, if they could be found, who had broken down his dam. 
Sandy stood dripping, and cursing outright at naebody by name, but at 
"em aw in his heart. I had given much to see how his face workit just 
then, but he kept his slyness still, and sous ht to back out o’ his wager 
by declining to go into ‘the mill, saving it wad be the d 0’ him tn his 
damp c lothes, and that it was best to draw their stakes this time, for he 
knew by the mailer’ s clack that the malt was nothere. But Biair urgit 
him as a gentleman and a man o’ his word, to search, sin he had come 
so far on that errand. While he was blarneying away, does Sandy 
snuff the wind, and as it were, a strong savour o’ worts from new malt 
invaded his nostrils, and revived the cockles o’ his heart. © Aweel,” 
says he indifierently, “if you insist, send for a candle, and for form’s 
sake I’ll just look in.” The miller consentit by all manes, and shoutit 
out as Joud as he could for his boy to bring a coal and candle. Now 
you must know the boy had no been idle all! this time, for being wakit 

by Donald’s tap at the window, he had jumpit out o” bed, and hastened 
Museum.—No. 70. 25 
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half-dressed to give what help he could; when, what does he see comin 
full speed down the race, but the cot wi’ a sack o’ malt init. Being a 
stout cub, he liftit it o’ himself to the bank, and backed it, wi’ the aid 
o’ the miller’s daughter, on the gauger’s horse, whilk they tuck i’the 
dark for the miller’s roan; then away wi’ him to the old lime-kiln, where 
he pitches it down, and trots back as fast as he could, to lend a hand to 
more work, bringing the horse back till + ‘yard where he found him. 
On hearing his master ca’ for a candle, he kenned that aw was right, 
and seizing a lighted turf ithe tongs, joins ’em at the mill steps blazing 
the sparks about him; getting up foremost, he blew a flame and lit the 


> 


candle, whilk Sandy snatched from his hand. 

Na suner was the gauger’s back turned, nor Blair shuk baith his 
friends by the a breaking out wi, “I’m for ever obleeged to you, 
lads, for loosing the dam! You're the game o’ the county; and depend 
on’t, my hearties, your malt is aw stowed safe and dry i’the vat!” and 


then up wi’ him to watch Sandy. 

The ould rogue and his young *complice looked at each other, quite 
dumbfounded at this greeting: at last Donald found his voice, and gi’ed 
this word o’ comfort to the 1 
‘A pretty kettle o’ fish we've made o’ it, Manus! \n ye had stappit 
ye touched the beam 0’ ‘the sluice, aw 


' 


‘ 1 Pr 
sunkKere— 


your hand to look abou ‘ "ere 
would ha’ we charming t now, | doubt your malt is by this a’ feed- 
ing the b rach’lough o’ the AY and it’s weel if we can fish up the sacks 
itself! aia I'll owe rtake the cot if possible, and paddle down the 
wind wi’ the remaining sack: and do you, afore the gauger descends, 
ride off on his horse that’s in Ned’s yard, a et me at Rossmore.” 
Away then he scudded: and it’s no out o’ place here to tell you that he 
changit his mind in regard to the horse on ‘fi nding the empty cot lashed 
to the sallows, for he determinet to ride himsel: and sew did no gallop 
the beas t it’s no matier—taking the lee-shore o lough, and just 
st app ny ‘ ly fishers who had buoats on 
that side, to give w if ‘ poleesh wer sea widhout an var, 
and flo ' ’ the fishers would 
mind their shoutin ! lavlig ey might ower to- 
gether and identify the ' t way Manus Maguire’s 
buoat,and mark what d »> might ha’ received, as Manus would 
i i {f he could in 

vhere he 
nd walkit 
line wid 
wi’ ten 


recover | 

nat 

turne< 

home. 

its saddle smashed 

shillings damages laid Lis is 

i the 
spooh- 
bout a 
Sandy 

‘rowling 

cus ricing him the 

\nd then Manus to him, 

.’ troth he had cause to 

be vexit too; and nine sacks o’ barley malt was a dear price for the sa- 


outst 
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tisfaction o’ half-drowning one gauger, and shipwrecking sax peelers! 
Sae he sware he would indict the whole crew for stealing his buoat, and 
indy him for conspyracy. From words they came to blows, and Blair 
was nae sorry to see his son-in-law rough-handiing the man who had 
near compassed his ruins albeit he shammed the pashifier atween ‘em, 
and drew Manus off, when the other ca’ed on him not to stand by and 
see him murthered. But he was no hurt, the blathering fool; but ad- 
vantaged, as it shookit the wet out o’ him, and warmed him a bit: after 
w hilk, } he thrust the ladder out through the winnving-door, and de- 
scended on the clachan, whence he made off, leaving his curses behind 
him, to the gate where he expectit to find his horse. 
Blair now again shuk his son-in-law cordially by the hand, ca’ing him 
a darling, a jewel, and the likes. Manus made no return, but looked 
sae glum and downcast, that the miller suspectit something, and peepit 
into the vat, when he heard the water still gushing through. Then 
he groaned, not for the loss of Manus’s nine sacks, but his ain one, and 
the laugh o’ his cronies when the tale got wind. 
“What ha’ ye done, ye donnert fule?” was now the tune; “ye’ve 
washit away the malt afore there was ony occasion—and if there 
cent a sac k 0’ Donald’s oats gone likewise, though I am sure I shot 


> 
but ten!” 

Manus said nacthing, fer he was between two minds about the girl, 
whom he could no resign even wid sae much taken from her portions 
and he was dreaming how he might contrive by mixing oats wi’ the 
one sack o’ barley malt, to ri ff as much whiskev as would do the 
weddin-folks at ony rate; and s0 he bore wid the milfer’s abuse all the 
way to the house. Here they had no been long, when Sandy burst in 
upon ‘em, making a row about his horse, and indeed amatst crazed wi’ 
rage. He called the miller aw the names 1’ the world, horse-stealer 


amang ithers, and threatened to serve him wi’ a warrant ere morning 





for the robbery. Blair only defied aay coolly, and took him aff, telling 
him that he was wrang to take on hit , for a rood turn that some one 
had don him i ause it was be tt l to 1 l! Tie id ] one ** t Y 
stuping sae long in the hig hole. ¢ Nh! but ted him style, me , 
sae much as showing the least temper, whilk yved him to be the can- 
nier man o’ ee *twain—and a main point o’ generelship after victery, 
was his sending the boy o’er the clachan, to fetch me his ain roan 
out of Sandy’s way. 

The lone and the short o’ it is, that the raurrer had to trudce home 
afoot, in a ’ humour just to cut his throat for being so disgracefully 
outwitted, to the sport o’ the whole « try. tj 1 drifted down 
the wide Tough, quite helpless nd friehter to’ their wits it every 
heave and tess o’ the buoat on the waves, til! they k upon the 
cladagh, or stony point o’ Gilroy’s islar lan hen jumpit out 
knee deep, and clambered throu ef he jarged stones, fancying them- 


selves on the main land, and foolishly allowing the buoat to stave to 
pieces on the ough lee-shore. W hen they discovered their mistake, 
they shoutit themselves hoarse, and discharged their carbines in vain 
all night lang. Gilroy and Magrath heard them, but let them alone 
till the sun was risen, when there could be na excuse of fear or deaf- 
ness for not heeding their signals o’ distress; and they wint over on 
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Donald’s errand to be witnesses for young Manus. And sure enough 
Manus got damages for his buoat from Sandy; and thorgh this last 
brought on a counter-prosecution agen him for assault, it failed en- 
tirely, as the jury conceived that Sandy had gi’en the first provocation, 
if not the first blow to Manus; and as for the indictment o’ Donald for 
stealing his horse, it was scouted by the grand jury, as no one witness 
had seen Donald at all with the baist. a4 

We now go back to Manus and his father-in-law, the latter of whom 
was still grunting about his loss, when the girl came out, and tolt him 
that there was one sack in the ould kiln. “The boy comes in, and con- 
firms it to be the miller’s ewn, with the large E. B. upon it. If you’d 
seen how delightit and puzzled he was to find out who had done him 
sae friendly a turn! And he was no far off the mark, in charging his 
graceless son-in-law wi’ secking to steal it. De’el a bit felt he wroth 
wid him, seeing how things hae turned up: on the contrair, he relished 
the spunk and devilry o’ the trick, whilk he saw through more I war- 
rantnor if he had been soused as intended! To find that they had aw 
suffered severely in plotting against him—that he alone had escapit 
scot-free, with the laugh to boot agen ’em all, was nuts to the auld 
rogue; and greatly he enjoyed his victory as usual, by jiering and spar- 
ring at Manus, till this last was fit to break off the match, unheedin o’ 
the consequence. For he was alway a saft touchy blade, and no wonder 
he was quite out o’ sorts upon the back 0’ sic a loss; and had it not been 
that the tochter strung her arm round his neck, and cried softly to him, 
* Manus, ah! Manus dear!” o’ troth he had left the father to recover 
the cost o’ the barley as he might, and ha’ jilted the girl. 

But she kenned weel, the lassie! the turn o’ them both, and chiefly o’ 
her own father. She saw that he was pleased Leyond measure—for then 
it was he said the bitterest things: as for lau~hine, he never did, but 
left such weak indulgence to babes and younkers, as no becoming o’ a 
good joker to cackle or unmask his teeth: but when most delighted he 
rolled his tongue from jaw to jaw, like a big dog licking his chops to 
keep them easy: the maist he ere betrayed was a cross-grained smile, 
the wrankles an curling the wrang way, mair like a man in torture nor 
in joy. But it was no in his power to control his sma’ grey eye, that 
fiashed as if it war a cut-stee! button, spinning round on a pegging-top, 
when he was gloating an mischief that he had done or planned: and 
never wad he leave off gibing and stinging his playfellow, so lang as a 
morsel o’ quick remained to drive his venom into. It was in this spirit 
he pointed out next day to Manus his own fat heifers sipping and low- 
ing in the shallows of the mill-race, and bid him mark how sweet and 
mashy the water was; but de’el a one o’ those intended for his daugh- 
ter’s fortin see much as tasted o’ her sweetheart’s worts. 

Same day he mocked at Donald, when he came to look after his 
oats, demanding soccin and mulcture for making meal of it. 

“Tts fause,” cried Donald, “for I'll take my oath it was no meal when 
I put it there last night.” 

“Ye put it, did ye? its what I wanted to know,” replied the crafty 
man. “ But ye’ll no deny I made meal o’ it since—meel for the fishes, 
ye mind, and a guid meal they must have had o’ it.” 
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“ Ye’re bound to ha’ it forthcomin,” quoth Donald; “ and I’se sum- 
mons you.” 

“ Do so, and I’se transport ye for breaking into my messuage,” an- 
swered the miller. 

But it drapt there, for it was no prudent to bring the secrets o’ the 
place before the whole barony. Besides Lang Tam, the senishchal 
who kenned better than ony o’ your lawmakers what was fair between 
man and man, and guid for the country, would no permit Donald to 
gain any thing by his own folly; and though the whole transaction was 
unlawfu’ by the Parliament-law, yet it was weel for them both, and the 
manor to boot, that they had bye-laws o’ their own, whilk saved one or 
both from being ruined or transportit; and the mill, whilk was indis- 
pensable wi’ all its exactions, from being unlicensed. 

I ha’ now come to the gist o’ the story, and ask pardon for putting it 
aff sae lang. Ill make short wark o’ the remainder. The weddin-day 
came, and there was sic a gathering at the miller’s house as was unre- 
membered in the country. Ye’ll no’ be for being told their names and 
pedigree, but I can by no means omit to mention, that the bride, in or- 
dinair sa blithe and rosy, was paler on that day nor her father’s primest 
meal, and so shamefaced amang the ither buxom lasses, that we all agreed 
that darkness could na come too sune for her relief. Her father had 
no been sae jolly in the recollection of any present: eneugh it was, God 
knows, to make him proud to see sac many feasting at his table, whom 
he had one time or other bit in a bargain or worsted in his play. For 
once there was a grin like on his countenance; and you'll no be sur- 
prised to hear, that he welcomed Donald, if possible, more than ano- 
ther, notwithstan’nin his threat o’ summons and his bad language. But 
Blair had his tongue i’ his cheek all the while. Well! after the fat 
fowls, geese, turkeys, and bacon o’ the mill had been crammed down, 
and sufliciently praised by all, and the moment was come for the failhte- 
cup, does the miller, wi’ a sparkling eye, call on Manus and Donald to 
produce the spirits. They two went out and brought to the fore a cou- 
ple o’ five gallon kegs, and fixed the spout-horn, and poured the liquor 
into jugs, taking care to fill none o’ them more than half full, to make 
it go the farther. And when they went round, as is the way, filling for 
the poorer sort, they cheated every man o’ his lawful tap-rim uncon- 
scionably, and tried their best to raise a stan’nin head, for in troth they 
had soapit the liquor much. No man after his swallow smackit his 
lips, but aw round they gave a cold “ Thank’ye, sir,” some holding out 
the glass again as though the first time had made sa little impression as 
to be forgot already; others leaving a sup behind, and tossing it despis- 
ingly on the ground, as though it were physic to them. When it comed 
to the miller’s turn to welcome aw his guests, he filled his glass and said 
his say, and drank healths apiece to us all, but had nae suner tasted nor 
he clapped his glass down wi’ a wry mouth, and shoutit— 

“ What, Manus, hae you been dishtilling the mill-race, where your 
barley was steepit for worts? And you, Donald, so ould a hand! could 
ye no ha’ strengthened this wish-wash wi’ another sack of oats? 

Sic a roar o’ laughing was never heard, especially among the miller’s 
cronies, who had got an inkling o’ the business. Manus and Donald 
were ready to sink wi’ shame; but it was naething to the cheers that 
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followed after, when the miller went on bantering, and pausing ‘tween 
times for the burst to explode. 

“ Away wi’ the ditch-wash, there’s too much 0’ it, sae little as ye have 
provided. Sandy Phearson has more conscience nor to seize the like; 
he could no swear to it for potteen, tough as he is at an oath. His a 
better fellow nor either o’ ye, for he has made me a hanse of five poun’, 
as ye aw ken, to regale the country, and drink his recovery from cauld 
water. Come cheer up, Manus, you’re a clever dog, and savit the mill, 
for whilk reason I’ve furnished twa ten galloners of one-to-one to cele- 
brate your wedding; for I kenned ye had overwatered your malt, in 
seeking to drown the miller.” 

There was no end to the laughing: since whilk time, in that country, 
when a man weakens his beverage by pouring in too much water, it has 
become a common crack to say, that he has drownit the miller; and here 
properly my story ends, 


—> 


From the Literary Gazette 
THE “LIVING DOG" AND THE “ DEAD LION.” 


Next week will be publish'd (as “ Lives” are the rage) 
The whole Reminiscences, wondrous and strange, 
Of a small puppy-dog, that lived once in the cage 
Of the late noble lion at Exeter ‘Change. 


Though the dog is a dog of the kind they call “ sad,” 
"Tis a puppy that much to good breeding pretends ; 
And few dogs have such opportunities had 
Of knowing how lions behave—among friends. 


How that animal eats, how he moves, how he drinks, 
fs all noted down by this Boswell so small ; 

And ‘tis plain, from each sentence, the puppy-dog thinks 
That the lion was no such great things after all. 


Though he roared pretty well—this the puppy allows— 
It was all, he says, borrow’d—all second-hand roar ; 
And he vastly prefers his own little bow-wows 
To the loftiest war-note the lion could pour. 


"Tis, indeed, as good fun as a Cynic could ask, 
To see how this cockney bred setter of rabbits 
Takes grave ly the lord of the forest to ti ask, 
And judges of lions by puppy-dog habits. 


Nay, fed as he was (and this makes it a dark case), 
With sops every day from the lion's own pan, 

He lifts up his leg at the noble beast's carcass, 
And—does all a dog, so diminutive, can. 


However, the book's a good book, being rich in 
Examples and warnings to lions high-bred, 

How they suffer small mongrelly curs in their kitchen, 
Who'll feed on them living, and foul them when dead. 


T. Piwcock. 
Exeter 'Change. 





* See page 577 for an explanation of these verses. 
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The Lion Hunt. 


From the Oriental Herald 
THE LION HUNT. 


Movnt! mount for the hunting with musket and spear; 
Call our friends to the field, for the Lion is near: 

Call Arends and Ekhard and Groepe* to the spoor;t 
Call Prinsloe and Coetzeg and Lucas Van Vuur.? 

Ride up Skirly-cleugh, and blow loudly the bugle: 

Call Slinger and Allie and Dikkop and Dugal ;§ 

And Gert, with the elephant-gun on his shoulder— 

In a perilays pinch none, is better or bolder. 


In the gorge of the glen lie the bones of my steed, 

And the hoofs of a heifer of Fatherland’s breed: 

But mount, my brave friends, if our rifles prove true, 

We'll soon make the spoiler his ravages rue. 

Ho!—the Hottentot boys have discover'd his track: 

To his den in the desert we'll follow him back ; 

But tighten your girths, and look well to your flints, 

For heavy and fresh are the villain’s foot-prints. 

Through the rough rocky kloof, through the grey shaggy glen, 
By the wild-olive brake where the wolf has his den, 

By mountain and forest, by fountain and vlei,|} 

We have tracked him at length to the coverts of Kei. 

Mark that black bushy mound where the blood-hounds are howling ; 
Hark! that hoarse sullen sound, like the deep thunder growling— 
Tis his lair—‘tis his voice!—from your saddles alight, 

For the boJd schelm-beast is preparing for fight.** 

Leave the horses behind—and be still every man; 

Let the Mullirs and Rennie advance in the van; 

Keep fast in a clump ;—by the yell of yon hound, 

The savage, I guess, will be out with a bound. 

He comes! the tall jungle before him loud crashing, 

His mane bristled fiercely, his fiery eyes flashing ; 

With a roar of disdain, he leaps forth in his wrath, 

To challenge the foe that dare ‘leaguer his path. 


He couches—aye! now we'll have mischief, I dread; 
Quick—level your rifles, and aim at his head: 

Thrust forward the spears, and unsheath every knife—t/| 
St. George! he’s upon us !—Now fire, lads, for life! 
He's wounded! but yet he'll draw blood ere he falls; 
Ha! under his paw see Bezuidenhout sprawls— 

Now, Diederik! Christian! right in the brain 

Plant each man his bullet:—Hurra! he is slain! 
Bezuidenhout—up, man! ‘tis only a scratch— 

(You were always a scamp, and have met with your match—) 
What a glerious lion!—what sinews—what claws! 

And seven fect ten from the tail to the jaws. 











Dn 


* 


* Names of Mulattoes, tenants on the lands of the Scottish settlers at Bavian’s River, 
South Africa. 

+ Spoor, the track of an animal. 

t Names of Dutch-African Boors in the vicinity of the Scotch settlement. 
Names of Hottentot herdsmen. 
Vlei, or Valet, a marsh or small lake. 
The Kei is a considerable river on the frontier of Cafferland. 
Schelm, rascal, villain. 

tt The African boors all wear a short stout knife, sheathed on their right loin, which 
is used for cutting up the game they shoot, and other ordinary purposes; and also for 
self-defence on any dangerous emergency. 











































The Pursuit of Lutzow. 


Come, off with his hide. Why his head's like a bull's; 
(To the wise folks we'll send it who lecture on skulls!) 
He has shown a good pluck, too—and after we dine, 


We'll drink to his dirge, boys, a flask of good wine 
T. Prisczz- 


oe . 


From the London Review. 
THE PURSUIT OF LUTZOW. 
FROM KORNER. 

fury come! they come! see their bayonets bright, 
They sparkle and flash across hollow and height; 
And the dusky files in the openings appear, 
And the green leaves mingle with plume and spear, 
And the bugles echo the valleys among! 
Huzza! like a torrent they bear them along. 
Would any the names of those warriors know, 
They are heroes of Lutzow in chase of the foe. 


See! how they steal from the dark-skirted wood, 

Vault over the ravine, and plunge in the flood ; 

Now in ambush crouch breathless—the foeman is nigh! 
Ha! they shout and rush at him gallantly— 

In carnage and flame they are victors still; 

With the blood of the Gaul they are drenching the hill— 
Their rifles so true whence the death-shots go, 

Tis the Lutzows who level in chase of the foe. 


Where father Rhine pours, with vineyards lined, 

The enemy rallies, but death is behind: 

As a wave of the storm comes the conquering band, 
They strike the deep water with nervous hand, 

Then fearless mount on the hostile bank, 

And fling themselves wild on each panic-struck rank : 
Those swimmers who breast the white foam as they go, 
Are the Lutzows in dauntless pursuit of the foe! 

Below in that vale, ‘mid the fury of fight, 

Where steel-harnessed horsemen are glittering bright ; 
Where the death-game of battle their chargers try, 
And the fire of freedom enkindling high, 

Of a blood-red hue, spreads widely and far, 

The herald of glory and beacon of war: 

Those chargers that trample the slain as they go, 

Are spurr'd by the Lutzows, who dash at the foe. 
Mark those brave, with the enemies’ slain overthrown, 
In silence they writhe, and they die without groan: 
For their last pulse may throb, and life's fountain fail, 
And death-dews lie chill on their visages pale ; 

But their souls feel no tremor, they smile in their pain, 
They know that their country has freedom again: 

se hallow'd such suffering, and bless'd every sigh, 
They are Lutzows, who know how to triumph and die! 
This Lutzow’s pursuit of the flying Gaul, 

He will long in his hours of boasting recal; 

While the German who saw the long rear swept away, 
Shall for ages of triumph remember the day, 

Nor weep tor his brothers, who bought with their blood 
Their Father-land's freedom—the purchase was good’ 
His altars shail smoke, and his goblets o'erfiow 

To the Lutzows who died in the chase of the fod! 














The French Annuals. 


From the London Weekly Review. 
THE FRENCH ANNUALS.—dlmanach des Dames.—Paris, 1828. Hommage aux 


Dames.— Paris, 1823. Almanach dedié aux Dames —Paris, 1823. Paris, Londres, 
et Berlin —Paris, 1322. London, Treuttel & Wurtz. 


Arnovcn we are only entering upon the new year, the Annuals are 
almost out of date. A brief account of the French new year’s gifts, 
however, may even yet be interesting to some of our readers, more es- 
pecially as they have not been noticed by any of the English magazines. 

Three or four of them are lying upon the table before us; but there 
is so much fragile delicacy in their appearance, we are almost afraid to 
touch them with our English fingers. Gold, silver, satin, and water- 
colours, are the materials and ornaments of the cover; they are smaller 
and thinner than their neighbours of England, and their shape is in 
more elegant proportion. ‘The task of reviewing such delicate gear 
should never be allowed to devolve upon a man; or, at least, the long, 
thin white fingers we sometimes see in imagination straying among 
our papers, should help us to turn over the leaves, and the sweet voice 
of our critical Egeria read the quotations. But when we have careful- 
ly washed our hands, drawn the most attractive of these exotics from 
the elegant retirement of its cover, and opened it with a cautious and 
tremulous hand, “ a change comes o’er the spirit of our dream!” 

We perceive that its beauty is only superficial: that the mechanical 
art of book-binding takes place of the fine arts of poetry and painting. 
The engravings are generally from good pictures, but executed ina 
very inferior manner, and illustrated with letter-press in the fashion of 
a sale-catalogue. The prose, generally speaking, is as loose and sham- 
bling as if it had the area of an acre to look to; and the verses which 
form the great bulk of most of these volumes, you may tell with half a 
glance, are by “a person of quality.” We are not among those, how- 
ever, and the class is pretty numerous in this country, who deny that the 
French can write poetry. They are a more artificial people than the 
English; their poetry is, therefore, not so natural. In pastorals, they 
have not got beyond their Damons and Phyllises, because their artificial 
taste revolts from the manners of real country life; in tragedy, they 
measure their macerials by the little unities of time and place, because 
they are more accustomed to attend to minute proprieties than to give 
themselves up entirely to imagination. Their poetry, in short, is of a 
different character from ours; but still there is no want of poetry in 
French literature. In these Annuals, indeed, there are not many very 
favourable specimens of it, but still there are pieces to be found among 
the mass which might be read with pleasure by the most fastidious— 
and this, in fact, is saying as much for-tthem as we could possibly say 
for our own. 

The following “ rendered” from the “ Almanach des Dames,” ex- 
hibits more natural passion than we usually find in French love-verses: 
Oh! shed again that graceful smile I know thy loveliness appears, 

Which o'er thy lip its splendour cast, Like winter suns, both cold and bright ; 
Come whence it may, from love or guile, 1 know thy smiles are bought with tears—- 
And speed however quickly past! An hour of day with years of night. 
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Yet still T love, and still believe, 


And still, though baffled, hope the more; 


Deceived, | ask thee to deceive ; 
I fear—yet follow ; curse—adore. 


Then shed again that graceful smile 
Which o'er thy lip its splendour cast, 
Come whence it may, from love or guile 
And speed however quickly past! 


Our next attempt shall be at a poetical account of a word used very 
often in the poetry of every nation—* Charm:” and we are convinced the 
reader will be charmed so much with it, even when seen through the 
medium of our imperfect translation, that he will hasten to look-at it in 
the original. We omit, however, both in our translation and eulogium, 


the two last stanzas, which have the effect of turning a really fine poem 


into a piece of common-place gallantry: 


A charm! it is a vision wove 

By passion—an enchantment deep ; 
The first sweet kiss of bashful love— 
The smile that lights an infant's sleep. 


It is a perfumed breeze—the face 

Of coming night—the morning gay— 
A murmuring stream—a shady place— 
The fall of music far away. 


It is the dash of oars—the moan 

Of Philomel—a butterfiy— 

A joyful hope—the harp’s sweet tone— 
A lonely vale, and silent sky. 


It is a thought of old delight— 
A swan, an echo, or a cloud— 
Remember'd tales—a winter's night— 
The wings of nature's snowy shroud. 


It is the rose with purple crown 

Half oped—the breath of meadows near- 
The dying light of autumn’s sun 

Upon the woodlands bare and sear. 


It is a yellow leaf the wind 

Bears wildly from the wither’d bough— 
The calmness of a thoughtful mind— 
The paleness of a thoughtful brow, 


It is the virgin’s thought of love— 

It is the strange mysterious power, 

The spells, the haunting dreams that move 
The poet in poetic hour. 


Delirium bold and high, it rends 

The veil from heaven's resplendent dome ; 
And banish'd thence, in Woman finds 
Another heaven—its holiest home! 


It might be a matter of curiosity with such of our readers as are not 


in the habit of seeing modern French poetry, if we were to give them 
also a specimen of a“ doing’ from the English. The following is a 
free translation of a well-known song of the lackadaisical person in 
“Rokeby,” hight Wilfred— 
“ O lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree!” 
La Couronne de cypres. 
Le lisa trop d’éclat pour mon pile visage, 
Et la rose a trop de fraicheur. 
Laissez la fleur de Mai pour la front du jeune Age; 
Reservez l'eglantine & la joie, au bonheur. 
Moi, qui le sort trahit, qui l'espoir abandonne ; 
Moi, jeune par les ans, mais vieux par les regrets, 
Ne me tressez point de couronne, 
Ou tressez-la-moi de cypres! 
Que les riants festons de pampre et de verveine 
Du buveur charment la gaiete ; 
Que le laurier s‘enlace a la feuille du chéne, 
Pour couronner un front cher Ja liberte! 
Aux amants fortunes que le myrte se donne! 
wie par les ans, mais vieux par les regrets, 
Ye me tressez point de couronne, 
Ou tressez-la-moi de cyprés !—Lron Hatevy. 
Almanach des Dames, p.70. 


We shall now select from the prose articles in the “ Almanach dedié 
aux Dames” an anecdote, which we do not remember to have seen before, 
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(but at any rate it will bear repetition,) of a great French writer, al- 
though not in our opinion a great French poet. We shall then hasten 
to return these pretty but somewhat deceitful volumes to our bookseller, 
having no wish to burden our minds with their fate. 

“A carriage is overturned in a stony road, near the little town of 
Gondrecourt. It must be set to rights; but there is much to do, and 
few to do it, and consequently the delay will be long. Besides, there is 
no accommodation in the place; the judge, the curate, the bailiff and 
bailiff-ess, the procuratress-fiscal, and in fact all the best company, be- 
ing in the country. Our traveller spies, in this pretty predicamént, a 
very modest-looking house, surmounted by as modest a belfry. Itisa 
little convent of Capuchins. He walks up to it: his ring is heard; they 
open the door, and see a very lean man, somewhat unwell, but otherwise 
of good appearance, and polite‘address, who. solicits their hospitality. 

“ Our stranger is well received, and well cared for. After the cus- 
tomary compliments lavished on one side, and returned on the other, 
with equal civility, they begin to talk of one thing and another. The 
traveller listens well, and speaks little; but when questions come in 
course, they find that he answers in a very sensible manner. 

“The bell rings for the Angelus. ‘Do you say your prayers, sir? in- 
quired the good fathers. ‘The very thing I was going to propose to 
you!” said the stranger. Dinner comes next, plain, of course, but still 
better than their every-day fare; and they take care to have only whole- 
some things on the table, on account of the delicate health of the new 
guest. During dinner, theology is the subject. The stranger knows 
almost as much about it as the fathers, and is exactly of their opinion. 
They speak of different Capuchin convents in France, Germany, and 
Italy, which, to them, are the true capitals of all countries. The tra- 
veller is more knowing (han they suspect him to be on this interesting 
question of geography. He talks highly of the peculiar talent of the 
children of St. Francis for finding owt pretty situations for their settle- 
ments. They quote some anecdote’ of the humility of the good St. 
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Francis of Assisi; the stranger admires them, and, in return, relates 
some others that the good fathers had not heard before. ‘i | 
“It was no wonder that they grew very fond of this civil stranger, at 
and that at last they hugged themselves for having been so polite to a af 
man who deserved it so well on every account;—a man who, in spite of he | 
his modesty, appeared to have received a brilliant education—a man a 
who had, undoubtedly, studied, and could converse on every subject, mY 
inasmuch as he understood one or two Latin quotations almost as well di 
as the Superior—a man who appeared to have, at his fingers’ ends, Ta 





every thing that interested the order—and who even promised to be one 
day in a condition to converse with their principal members without 
wearying them. Things, at last, went so far, that they were desirous 
of enrolling him in the order; and already the fathers showed him in 
perspective their most splendid dignities, if he would consent to take 
the habit... The stranger would think of it; he is sensible as he ought 4 
to be of the sentiments they entertain for him, and without refusing 
positively the offers that are made to him, he defends himself from so 
undeserved an honour. Inthe mean time his carriage is announced to 
be ready; the whole house is in affliction, and there is no man in that 
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Stanzas.—Our Native Land. 


good company who does not give and receive, at parting, the most live- 
ly demonstrations of interest and esteem. 
man who gained the hearts of the Capuchins? 


Now tell me who was this 
It was Voltaire.”’ 


oti 
Frem the Oriental Herald. 
STANZAS. 
Pats lovely lamp, that lights my midnight gloom, 
How welcome is thy feeble ray to me! 
How sweet the silence of this lonely room, 
That speaks me severed from society ,— 
Save the deep thoughts that in my soul have birth, 
That ne'er companion’d other breast on earth. 


The solitary gladness of my soul 
I would not part with for the loudest lays 
That through the crowded haunts of fashion roll, 
While beam ten thousand lamps in golden blaze ; 
More sweet its feelings, and more form’d to bless, 
Than all that glare of fancied happiness. 


‘Tis gladness, though the world might different deem, 
"Tis gladness when I shed this secret tear; 

There glows within my soul some beauteous dream, 
Or thought, or feeling, to the bosom dear ;— 

Or memory of scenes now fled,—what though for ever ? 

The joy they gave will leave the fancy never. 


Hail, midnight Solitude! 


then, ever hail! 


Hail to thee, as the fountain in the waste! 
Whose waters of refreshing never fail, 

Nor ever weary the delighted taste. 
Oh, whensoe’er the day's long toilings close, 
I'll seek but this sweet source of calm repose. 


And there I glad will sit, thy moon above 
Thy stars soft beaming, and thy gales around, 
Sweeter than sighs of friendship or of love, 
That oft, full oft, the trusting bosom wound. 
Oh, I will ne'er ask converse with my kind, 
While thus thou blessest my secluded mind! 


—<—— 


From the Bijou. 
OUR NATIVE LAND. 


BY DELTA. 


Moriens dulces reminiseitur Argos. 


Tur halo round the Seraph’s head 

Too purified for thing of Earth, 

Is not more beautifully bright 

Than that celestial zone of light, 

Which Nature's magic hand hath shed 

Around the land which gives us birth. 

Oh!—be that country beautified 

With woods that wave, and streams that 
glide, 

Where bounteons air and earth unfold 

The gales of health, and crops of gold; 

Let flowers and fields be ever fair; 

Let fragrance load the languid air; 

Be vines in every valley there ; 

And olives on each mountain side :— 

Or—let it be a wilderness 

Where heaven and earth oppose in gloom ; 


Where the low sun all faintly glows 
O’er regions of perennial snows ; 

Still ‘tis the country not the less 

Of him, who sows what ne’er may bless 
His labours with autumnal bloom! 


Yes! partial clans, in every clime, 
Since first commenced the march of Time, 
Where’er they rest—where’er they roam— 
All unforgot, 
Have still a spot 
Which Memory loves, and heart calle— 
home! 
From where Antarctic oceans roar 
Round Patagonia’s mountain shore ; 
To where grim Hecla’s cone aspires, 
With sides of snow, and throat of fires 





The Janizaries of the Turkish Empire. 


From the Oriental Herald. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF THE JANIZARIES 
OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE, 


Avr the moment when the eyes of all Europe are turned towards the 
revoluuon which is in progress at Constantinople, those who have ob- 
served, on the spot, the customs and institutions of the Ottomans, are 
struck by the erroneous notions which prevail in the western parts of 
Lurope, and of which they meet with daily proofs in the journals and 
other works of political writers with regard to the Janizaries, 

The Janizaries of our days bear buta very slight resemblance to the 
militia of that denomination created by Amurath, so intrepid, docile, 
and devoted to their chief, and who proved so fatal to the Christians 
under the haughty Mahomet II. 

As fast as Osman and his descendants extended and consolidated 
their conquests in Asia, they distributed a part of the conquered lands 
into fiefs, which their favourites and their officers heid of them on con- 
dition of following them to the war with a certain number of men, 
armed and maintained. With these feudal troops, united with adven- 
turers, Whom the hope of booty and rewards attached to the iirst sul- 
tans, those sovereigns drove the Christians out of Asia, and carried the 
war into Europe. ‘Lhe Christians of that epoch not having armies in 


any wise better organized, the religious fanaticism, a sole command, 


and the example of the chief, insured the victory to the Musulman. 

It was not lone, however, before the Sultans per eived the defects of 
the feudal troops, who being bound to serve for 4 limited period only 
in cach year, returned to their hearths, or deserted, when the bad season 
approached, They therefore felt the necessity of increasing the num- 
ber of their permanent troops, and with this view Amurath formed, 
from his young prisoners of war, a body of infantry, under the name of 
jent-icheri (new soldiers). This corps received regular pay and rations: 
it was subjected to a very severe discipline; it was recruited and aug- 
mented, in the sequel, by the incorporation of a fifth of the prisoners, 
and of a tenth of the children of the Christian villages tributary to the 
Crescent. These vouths, seduced by the priests of the Koran, soon 
forgot their paternal creed, to attach themselves to sovereigns, who, 
constantly victorious, treated them weil, recompensed their devotion 
liberally, and connived at their pillage, provided they were brave. 

Down to the reign of Soliman the Wise, the Janizaries raised the 
Ottoman power to its highest pinnacle: but, under his effeminate suc- 
cessors, their discipline became relaxed. The Sultans then devoting 
themselves to the harem, softened by every sort of yolupttousness, de- 
lighted more in buying women and eunuchs than in paying soldiers. 
The corps of Janizaries became a burden to them. Yet not daring 
either to disband it, or to deprive it of Its privileges, the rewards of the 
yreat services it had rendered, they left off requiring from the Chris- 
tians their portions of youth for recruiting it, and they gave permission 
to the Janizaries, who desired to marry, or to follow any trade, to re- 
side out of the barracks. They thought by these means to weaken this 
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formidable body, at the same time that they drew advantage from a 
pitiful saving on the score of provisions, which were only distributed 
to those who were lodged in the barracks; but soon making a profit of 
the advantage of belonging to a privileged body, who received pay 
without being bound to any service, the nobles had their numerous do- 
mestics enrolled in the corps, and the Janizaries, who had become ar- 
tisans, did the same in regard to their children. 

The youta of the Musulman race, whom the severity of the disci- 
pline had kept out of the corps, then sought, in crowds, the honour of 
entering it as volunteers, in order to participate in the quality, if not 
as respected the pay, at least as regarded the powerful protection of 
such a body, and of its privileges, of these privileges the principal 
were, that of being the first military corps of the state, and the guard 

f the prince in the field; that of being amenable only to their chiefs, 
and those chiefs to be chosen from the corps alone: that to their offi- 
cers only were entrusted the command of fortified places, &e. 

nizaries, without foregoing any of these rights, ceased, by the 

buses and the false policy of the Sultans with regard to them, to be a 
ody adapted for the defence of the state, and became nothing more 
han a civic guard, compose Ul the valets of the nobles, and arti- 
sans of the towns: ather a numerous corporation, turbulent, jea- 
lous to excess of its privileges, a burden to all classes, and formidable 
to their sovereigns.” rom fifteen to twenty thousand wretches whe 
wanted the activity or the industry ‘ssary for the exercise of a pro 
fession, remained, even latterly, in the bart , of Constantinople, and 

ther great towns of 1 mpire, where they performed the easy 
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\ great many of them sold, by anticipation, to speculators their pay 
for their whole lives.* 

The corps of Janizaries was divided by oda. The oda in the begin- 
ning was nothing more than the soldiers’ mess, and had only a small 
number of officers the same for all. But as certain odas enjoyed ¢ 


traordinary reputation, or especial privileges, besides those common 


the whole body, it foliowed that some of them reckoned as many 
10,000 names on their registers, whilst others had no more than 200. 
The number of Janizaries throughout the empire who were in the 
receipt of pay, amounted to about 100,0003 upwards of 300,000 were 
enrolled. Yet notwithstanding all that the Sultans could do during the 


late wars with the Russians, this corps never furnished more than 25,000 
men, the half of which deserted before they arrived at Adrianopie, al- 
though the army took more than a month to go that distance which is 
but a march of six and forty hours.t+ 

In the first campaigns of the present war with the Greeks, the 
Turkish army counted some Janizaries; but for the three last 
there had been no longer even one. 

The guard of the Sandjuk-Sherif (the standard of the prophet,) was 
formerly confided to a certain oda. In later times, all pretended to 
this honour, because this sacred standard constantly accompanied the 
Grand Vizier; consequentiy the division with which it remained, was 
the principal body of the army. Such is the absence of discipline 
mong the Turks, that in one of the last campaigns, the Grand Vizier 
shut up in his c mp at 4 ( mi! with ) pimen, want d the power of 
detaching from it 5 t the dist; ‘ot sand twenty leagues 
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privileges which they enjoyed; the Ulemas, however, being better in- 
formed, could be more easily brought over to consent to the reforms on 
which the very existence of the empire depended. It was these, and 
especially their head, the Sheik-ul-Jslam, or the Mufty, whose /etras 
(resembling the bulls of the ancient popes) have such an influence on 
the Musulman people, whom Mahmoud determined to gain. The op- 
pression, besides, of the Janizaries, so burdensome to the other corpo- 
rations, and to those even of their own body who desired to remain 
quiet when the rest were in mutiny; the imminent dangers which 
threatened the empire; the successful example of the Pasha of Egypt: 
these circumstances had commenced in the ideas of the Turks, a revo- 
lution which Mahmoud did but follow. 

No doubt humanity shuddered at the measures which he took: but 
those who are acquainted with the nature of his people, will readily 
acknowledge that there was no alternative for him between killing and 
being killed. He has been reproached for having, as it were, in the 
face of an enemy, destroyed a force which, in the sequel, he has not 
been able to replace. What has been stated above, proves that it was 
not of a force, but of an opposition that he got rid. Will his measure 
succeed’ This question is too complicated for us to pretend to solve 
it. To have an army, finances are requisite: to have finances, an ad- 
ministration is indispensable. All this has yet to be formed; and what 
is worse still, has to be introduced in exchange for existing abuses. 
But what appears indisputable is, that there was no other way of com- 
mencing the reform than by the destriiction of the corps of Janizaries. 


—~<— 


From the Bijou 
THE WANDERINGS OF CAIN 
A FRAGMENT. 
By S. T. Coleridge, Esq 


‘ 


“ A rirt ie further, O my father, yet a little further, and we shall 
come into the open moonlight!” Their road was through a forest of 
fir-trees; at its entrance the trees stood at distances from each other, 
and the path was broad, and the moonlight, and the moonlight sha- 
dows reposed upon it, and appeared quietly to inhabit that solitude. 
But soon the path winded and became narrow; the sun at high noon 
sometimes speckled, but never illumined it, and now it was dark as a 
cavern. 

“It is dark, O my father!” said Enos, “ but the path under our feet 
is smooth and soft, and we shall soon come out into the open moon- 
light. Ah, why dost thou groan so deeply?” 

“Lead on my child,” said Cain. “ guide me, little child.” And the 
innocent little child clasped a finger of the hand which had murdered 
the righteous Abel, and he guided his father. “ The fir branches 
drip upon thee my son.”—* Yea, pleasantly, father, for I ran fast and 
eagerly to bring thee the pitcher and the cake, and my body is not yet 
cool. How happy the squirreis are that feed on these fir trees! they 
leap from bough to bough, and the old squirrels play round their young 
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ones in the nest. I clomb a tree yesterday at noon, O my father, that 
I might play with them, but they leapt away from the branches, even 
to the slender twigs did they leap, and in a moment I beheld them on 
another tree. Why, O my father, would they not play with me? Is it 
because we are not so happy as they? Is it because I groan sometimes 
even as thou groanest?” ‘Then Cain stopped, and stifling his groans, 
he sank to the earth, and the child Enos stood in the darkness beside 
him; and Cain lifted up his voice, and cried bitterly, and said, “ The 
Mighty One that persecuteth me is on this side and on that; he pur- 
sueth my soul like the wind, like the sand-blast he passeth through mes 
he is arouad me even as the air, O that I might be utterly no more! 
J desire to die—yea, the things that never had life, neither move th y 
upon the earth—behold they seem precious to mine eyes. O that a 
mah might live without the breath of his nostrils, so I might abide in 
darkness and blackness, and an empty space! Yea, I would lie down, I 
would not rise, neither would I stir my limbs till 1 became as the rock 
in the den of the lion, on which the young lion resteth his head whilst 
he sleepeth. For the torrent that roareth far off hath a voice: and the 
clouds in heaven look terribly on me; the Mighty One who is against 
me speaketh in the wind of the cedar grove: and in silence am I dried 
up.” Then Enos spake to his father, “ Arise my father, arise, we are 
but a little way from the place where I found the cake and the ‘pitcher;” 
and Cain said, “ How knowest thouF” and the child answered—* Be- 
hold, the bare rocks are a few of thy strides distant from the forest; 
and while even now thou wert lifting up thy voice, I heard the echo.” 
Then the child took hold of his father, as if he would raise him, and 
Cain being faint and feeble rose slowly on his knees and pressed him- 
self against the trunk of a fir, and stood upright and followed the child. 
The path was dark till within three strides’ length of its termination 
when it turned suddenly; the thick black trees formed a low arch, and 
the moonlight appeared for a moment like a dazzling portal. Enos 
ran before and stood in the open air; and when Cain, his father, 
emerged from the darkness the child was affrighted, for the mighty 
limbs of Cain were wasted as by a fire; his hair was black, and matted 
into loathly curls, and his countenance was dark and wild, and told in 
a strange and terrible language of agonies that had been, and were, 
and were still to continue to be. 

The scene around was desolate; as far as the eye could reach, it was 
desolate; the bare rocks faced each other, and left a long and wild in- 
terval of their white sand. You might wander on and look round and 
round, and peep into the crevices of the rocks, and discover nothing 
that acknowledged the influence of the seasons. ‘There was no spring, 
no summer, no autumn, and the winter’s snow that would have been 
lovely, fell not on these hot rocks and scorching sands. Never morn- 
ing lark had poised himself over this desert; but the huge serpent 
often hissed there beneath the talons of the vulture, and the vulture 
screamed, his wings imprisoned within the coils of the serpent, The 
pointed and shattered summits of the ridges of the rocks made a rude 
mimicry of human concerns, and seemed to prophecy mutely of things 
that then were not; steeples, and battlements, and ships with naked 
masts. As far from the wood as a boy might sling a pebble of the 
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brook, there was one rock by itself at a small distance from the main 
ridge. It had been precited there perhaps by the terrible groan 
the earth gave when our first father fell. Before you approached, it 
appeared to lie flat on the ground, but its base slanted from its point, 
and between its points and its sands a tall man might stand upright. 
It was here that Enos had found the pitcher and cake, and to this place 
he led his father. But ere they arrived there they beheld a human 
shape: his back was towards them, and they were coming up unper- 
reived when they heard him smite his breast and cry aloud, “ Wo, is 
me! wo, is me! | must never die again, and yet [am perishing with 
thirst a 1s hunger.’ 
The face of Cain turned pale; but Enos said, “Ere yet I could 
speak, I am sure, O my father, that I heard that voice. Have not 
I often said that I remembered a sweet voice. O my father! this 
is it: and Cain trembled exceedingty. The voice was sweet indeed, 
but it was thin and querulous like that of a feeble slave in misery, 
who de spi iirs altogether, yet can not refrain himself from weeping and 
lamentation. Enos crept softly round the base of the rock, and stood 
before the stranger, and looked up into his face. And the Shape 
shrieked, and turned round, and Cain beheld him, that his limbs and 
his face were those of his brother Abel whom he had killed; and Cain 
i like one who struggles in his sleep because of the exceeding ter- 
sleness of a dreams and ere he had recovered himse!f from 
it of his agitation, the Shape fell at his feet, and embraced hi 
s, and cried out with a bitter outery, “ Thou eldest born of Adam, 
m Eve, my mother, brough ril ‘totorment me! I 
' flocks in rreen ps tures by j 
Ist me: and no am in misery.” 
them with his hands—and 
ed around him, and said to Enos, 
ear a voice, my son!” “ Y 
rments, and he uttered a sweet 
C: ain raised up the Shape that was 
father, who had respect unto the 
iy he forsaken thee? Then the 
thi lis garment, and bis naked skin y 
‘ei: and he shrieked vet i 


upon the sand that was | 


nos sate beside him; 
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nd Cain by his left. They were a 

the shadow. The Shape that was 
and spake to the child; “I know where 
not drink, wherefore didst thou then ta ; 
Cain said, “ Didst thou not find favour in the sight 
God?” The Shape answered, “ The Lord is God of th livies only, 
the dead have another God,”’ Then the child Enos lifted up his eyes 
end pete ds sy Cain tejoiced secretly in his heart. “ Wretched shall 
they be all the days of their mortal life,” exclaimed the Shape, “w he 
at “fi e worthy and acceptable sacrifices to the Ged of the dead; } 
after death their toil ceaseth. Wo is me, for I was well beloved 
the God of the living, and crue! wert thou, O my brother, whe didst 
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snatch me away from his power and his dominion.” Having uttered 
these words, he rose suddenly, and fled over the sands: and Cain said 
in his heart, “ The curse of the Lord is on me—but who is the God of 
the dead?” and he ran after the Shape, and the Shape fled shrieking 
over the sands, and the sands rose like white mists behind the steps of 
Cain, but the feet of him that was like Abel disturbed not the sands. 
He greatly outrun Cain, and turning short, he wheeled round, and 
came again to the rock where they had been sitting, and where Enos 
still stood; and the child caught hold of his garment as he passed by, 

and he fell upon the ground; and Cain stopped, and beholding him 
not, said, “he has passed into the dark woods,” and walked slowly 
back to the rocks, 2nd when he reached it the child told him that he 

had caught hold of his garment as he passed by, and that the man had 
fallen upon the groun 1; and Cain once more sat beside him, and said 
—* Abe L, my brother, | would lament for thee, but that the spirit within 
me is withered, and burnt up with extreme agony. Now, I pray thee, 
by thy a ocks and by thy pastures, and by the quiet rivers which thou 





lovest, that thou tell me all that thou knowest. Who is the God of the 
dead? where doth he make his dwelling? what sacrifices are accepta- 
ble unto him? for I have offered, but have not been received: I have 
prayed, and have not been heard; and how can I be afilicted more 
than I already am?’ The Shape arose and answered—* O that thou 
hadst had pity on me as I will have pity on thee. Follow me, son of 
Adam! and bring thy child with thee: and they three passed over 


he white sands between the rocks, silent as their shadows. 
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ON THE HORRIBLE IN MODERN FICTION 
Ir is impossible to observe the spirit which prevails more and more 
in contemporary fiction, withowt disapprobation and regret. Instead 
those fine, true and mirth-inspiring pictures which our Fieldings 
ave spread before us, to make us ashamed of our 


and our Smolletts 

follies, but not of our species, we are now perpetually presented with 

odious and appalling phantasmagoria, wv hich, though calculated pow- 
Sh gent 
ne ' 


erfully to disturb the well-springs cf our emotions, have any thing but 


a pleasing or beneficial effect upon the mind. Let it not be supposed 
that we demand from our contemporaries faint copies of our imimita- 
ble old novelists, which tee by no means interest the present gene- 
ration, or expect that authors should forezo the advantage that must 
always arise ‘feom touching adroitly the springs of terror and of pity. 
Our intent is far different. Profoundly impressed with a veneration for 
literature, and still more for morals, we cannot without deep concern 
behold our novels and romances transformed into Newgate Calendars ; 
or records of all the crimes which human imagination, stimulated by 
the love of gain or glory, can perpetrate in idea. Better critics than 
we have already remarked that the province of tragic fiction is vehe- 
mently to agitate the mind, to shake up, as it were, the impurities 


which settle, like slime, at the bottom of the soul, and to float them off 
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in the swelling tide of emotion. But this is not to be effected by stifling 
the soul with horrors. ‘Terrible and pleasing ideas should succeed 
each other in the page of fiction, as sunshine and the shadow of the 
clouds float alternately over the summer fields. Shakspeare well un- 
derstood this truth. In him the world never seems wholly wrapt in a 
pall. Mirth elbows melancholy, felly struts at the heels of wisdom, 
the gay are sometimes sad, and the sad gay; and life, in one word, 
wears its proper features, ready to put on gladness or sorrow as the 
occasion may require. To this he owes his eternal fame, and the 
same cause, though operating much less powerfully, is now carrying 
the reputation of Sir Walter Scott to the furthest limits of the civi- 
lized world. 

We are by no means ignorant that our doctrines are not yet very gene- 
rally received. We have Lord Bacon, however, and many other great 
writers on our side; and there is reason for thinking that the public 
likewise are beginning to be satiated with the hells of the imagination. 
It seems, indeed, to be pretty evident that there is enough, in actual 
life, of suffering, and misery, and crime, and vengeance, and gloom: 
and that there are but too many coarse ruffians, worthy of the gallows, 
whether they ever come to it or not: fiction should not, as is vulgarly 
supposed, present us with a mere representation of what is, or of wha 
is commonly, but should lead us into more sunny and delightful scenes 


, 
} 


than the rough, ordinary, homespun world affords; and not, as is now 
but too often the case, make us glad to turn from the horrers of ficti- 
tious transactions to the far more tranquil and delightful prospects of 
common life. 

It is the common opinion that the pourtraying of dark, misanthropi- 
cal villains, and tremendous events, exhibits greater power, as the 
phrase is, than the painting of more subdued characters, and the de- 
scription of more natural and probable transactions. We are not of 
this creed. According to our notions, nothing is more difficult than 
the creation of a little knot of characters, probable but not common, 
whose adventures shall successively call into play, mirth, humour, pa- 
thos, pity, terror, anxiety, hope, delight—without for a moment shock- 
ing belief, or bordering on caricature or the horrible. And it is this 
difficulty, which is felt if not acknowledged, that drives our romance 
writers and novelists to the use of the marvellous and the abominable. 
The system, however, as we have said, is nearly worn out. Our nerves 
are daily becoming more and more used to fictitious horrors, and we 
shall very shortly be rendered as insensible to the unspeakable suffer- 
ings of a hero or heroine of romance, as an old, thorough-paced inqui- 
sitor must be to the writhing of a patient of the Holy Office upon the 
rack. Use, as the proverb says, reconciles us to every thing. Hang- 
ing, drowning, burning, &c. are now mere common occurrences in fic- 
tion. The executions formerly perpetrated on our stage, and which 
furnished the French critics with materials for ridicule, are, in fact, 
every day outdone by our fashionable fiction-mongers, who make no- 
thing of human life, or human suffering, when they expect to amuse 
tueir readers by inquisitorial exhibitions. 

But, we again repeat, nothing but want of genius can thus induce 
writers to play roughly upon the great chords of our being, while they 
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dare not lay their unskilful fingers on those softer and finer strings, 
whose sound should mingle with and temper the notes of the others. 


> 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


rik CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE BRITISH DRAMA 


—*" Why, this was known before— 
Not to them all." ———Coriolanus. 

In the treatment of things trite there is a peculiar difficulty. The 
decline of the British Drama has been so evident—so notorious and 
palpable—to any one who has lore enough to compare the healthy pro- 
ductions of our ancestors with the rickety offspring of modern times— 
that one feels inclined to apply for a solution to physical causes alone, 
leaving out moral considerations as too evanescent to account for ef- 
fects so glaringly obtrusive. Melpomene, in short, is in the last stage 
of a consumption, with strong hectic symptoms; and Thalia ma tabes, 
inclining to the dropsical. ‘This is the best account that can be given 
of the matter; and if Doctor Paris or Mr. Abernethy is of a different 
opinion, let him pubiish his bulletin accordingly. In the history of 
the complaint there is nothing new. ‘The prognosis is easy enough. 
The sisters were respectable and amiable spinsters in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. ‘they unluckily for themselves got into habits of familiarity 
with that insinuating debauchee, Charles the Second. From him they 
learned to take more stimulus than is proper for well educatéd young 
ladies. They talked French, kept late hours, and company none of the 
most reputable. Such conduct could only have one end. Loss of cha- 
racter kept pace with increase of style, until, in a series of years, both 
got into that equivocal situation, to which less delicate minds might 
perchance be inclined to apply a term too coarse for the pages of this 
magazine. Ill-got affluence is never permanent. Overgrown incomes 
were followed by overgrown establishments, and overgrown establish- 
ments by all manner of luxury. The consequences were soon evident. 
Great houses and multitude of servants brought many guests and many 
tastes. Every thing was gradually turned topsy-turvy. The old plain 
household economy was exchanged for high French dishes, drams, 
and extravagance. <A bloated body soon became the sure argument of 
a depraved appetite. False appetite is but the forerunner of dyspepsia. 
As the stomach waxed weak, the peppering grew stronger. At last 
the patients could digest nothing, and retain little. It was in vain, like 
the King of Prussia in Ais dropsy, to set disease at defiance, and eat 
“ hot eel-pies.”-—* E’en dismissing the doctor don’t always succeed,” 
Hydrothorax and phthisis supervened, and the sisters are now gasping 
under the triple evils of ill taste, ill cooks, and too much money. As 
for their applications to the quacks to fap or bleed them, it would be 
merely putting them to useless pain. The water would soon accumu- 
late again, putting aside the risk of mortification or hemiplegia; and 
this is the medical account of the matter. Under a critical system, 
the three causes of the decline of the English Drama range under three 
heads,—Ill Taste, Ill Criticism, and Monopoly—/U taste as to the draw- 
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ing of character, Jl criticism as to style, and Monopoly as to repre- 
sentation. 

Most men are, some time or other, induced to read occasional ser- 
mons, or moral discourses, or philosophical dissertations, or treatises 
on ethics, or something in some shape or other, pretending to treat of 
the human mind or character. Now, be the books good or bad, every 
body will recollect that they all agree in one point, and that is in a ge- 
neral bewailment of the “ inconsistency” (as they call it) of human na- 
ture. They complain that there is always something (call it infirmity, 
or what you will) which contrives to set a man’s doings by the ears 
with each other, and seems to take a delight in making him go to buf- 
fets with himself, and contradict himself to his own face. This is all 
very well, and very true—and as the drama professes to be an imitation 
of human nature, one of course looks to find the same thing there, bet- 
ter or worse pourtrayed, as may happen. Hearing, as one does, such a 
loud talk from ali manner of theatrical people—authors, players, critics, 
managers, scene-painters, and candle-snuffers, about “ holding a mirror 
up to nature,” and “ veluti in speculum,” and such like phrases, one 
naturally looks to see, at the very worst, a bad imitation of this self- 
same inconsistency, which the moralists have been making such a fuss 
about. Not seeing this, one naturally, as the next step, inquires about 
it—the which inquiry lets us into a bit of a secret, viz. that stage cha- 
racter is one thing, and human character another—a fact, which if a man 
happens to be of a considerate disposition, has an effect upon him 
pretty much like that produced by suddenly running his nose, in the 
dark, against a post—a sort of diruption of his preconceived ideas, a 
sudden break of the strata, which, whether he be metaphysician or 
geologist, is not a little embarrassing. In such an unexpected strait 
what can a man do, but even take to his books, and try “ the faculties” 
again? Accordingly, he reads, from Longinus downwards, all manner 
of critical dissertations, the jet of which is, to take him by both elbows, 
and, pinning them close down to his sides, make him wheel, at once, 
to the right-about, so that the “ Nasum aduncum,” which just before 
looked due west, turns directly the other way,—plain east,—point blank 
to the opposiie quarter of the compass. 

Instead of the inconsistency of the human character, he now hears of 
nothing but its consistency. He is told of this and that (at every turn,) 
outraging that or the other—of keeping—of propriety. In plain terms, 
he learns, that though Elwes the miser, in real life, used now and then 
to do generous things;—though even Garrick himself was, at times, 
liberal, until he got frightened by the ghost of a farthing, which met 
him at the door of a snuff-shop—nevertheless, your stage miser is to 
think of nothing but his money. Where he to show a title of genero- 
sity, be the occasion what it might, the crifics would at once arraign 
him of inconsistency. They would tell the author he absolutely knew 
nothing of what they, in their jargon, call “ preservation of character.” 
No, forsooth! it would not be “in keeping.” It would be a violation 
of “colouring, of costume, of probability’—Psha! In like manner, 
though, in reality, your Cromwells were kind-hearted men to their re- 
lations and familiars; and your Napoleons beloved by their servants, 
military and civil, yet all this is to go for nothing ina theatre. Your 
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stage heroes and tyrants are to be heroes and tyrants ovt-and-out; to 
the world, as well as their valets-de-chambre, talking nothing but 
“ fire, smoke, and bounce”—lapping blood—drinking gin and gunpow- 
der;—in short, perfect crystallizations of hard-heartedness. After the 
same rule, your stage lovers are to do nothing but sigh, to have nothing 
in their mouths but “ Ah, me!” nothing on their stomachs but wind, 
nothing in their pockets but billets-doux. Your stage mothers are, 
evermore, to have an infant in one hand, and a white pocket-handker- 
chief in the other. Your stage ruffians are to be ready, at a minute’s 
notice, to stab, rob, and ravish man, woman, and child, without provo- 
cation or remorse. Your stage fops are to be, ad infinitum, silly in 
stays, puppyish in pantaloons, and blackguard in buckskins; and your 
stage jockeys, all the three at once, in a swell hat, Belcher handkerchief, 
white upper toggery—boots, spurs, and a switch, 

This is poor work. Whoever has had observation enough to mark 
human nature, even in her commonest phases, must know, that even to 
the most purbiind metaphysics, this sort of “ consistency” is mere stuff. 
The fact is, that nine times out of ten, humanity is the reverse of con- 
sistency, in the common acceptation of the word, and now and then so 
in any sense of it. There are few general rules which are true of hu- 
man conduct; so few, that, on reflection, one is astonished there should 
not be more. The best explanation, indeed the only one, is to account 
for actions by arguing from passions, opposite in their nature, but co- 
existing in the same individual. Of these, sometimes one, sometimes 
another, has the mastery; for, as to the doctrine of a “ ruling passion,” 
that, whatever Lord Bolingbroke might think of it, is mere nonsense. 
It is contradicted by all experience. If men’s doings were regulated 
by one wire, we should have much less trouble than we have. The 
truth of the matter is, that there is no such thing as a predominant 
passion in this sense. The strongest passions ef men are perpetually 
opposed, neutralized, and turned aside by others. 

He who feels himself entangled in the meshes of some besetting gin, 
every now and then, like a blue-bottle in a spider’s web, makes a des- 
perate attempt to flounder out of it. He who is, as he thinks, most 
firmly seated on a virtue is, generally, when he least thinks of it, cheated 
in his most praiseworthy attempts, (holding by mane and crupper,) not 
to be kicked off upon occasion. Well for him if he has patent stir- 
‘ups. ‘Thus, do we not, every day, see shabby fellows of all descrip- 
tions, attempting, by some convulsive effort of ostentatious expense, to 
redeem themselves from the conscious stigma? Devoted lovers, every 
warm July, going near to turn out “ perjured men” and “ treacherous 
wretches?” Duellists, getting nervous, after supping upon lobsters, 
and coming off “ second best,” with an “ explanation” on a frosty morn- 
ing? Respectable matrons of forty-three, who have had four children, 
running away with whey-faced ensigns of nineteen, turned up with 
green? Old bachelors of seventy-eight marrying girls in their teens; 
and, equipped in Wellington pantaloons and stays, giving their con- 
gratulators wine at two in the morning? “ Saints” getting into trouble 
with'their housekeepers, or indecorously tipsy at vestry meetings; and 
high-bred young ladies, who play upon the harp and talk Italian, sneak- 
ing off to country churches with small tradesmen, who cannot talk at 
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all except behind the counter, or play upon any thing but their cus- 
tomers? Now these, God wot, are all inconsistencies, but all strictly 
natural; inasmuch as they chance, upon an average, to happen, about 
every other day through the week. 

It is this opposite play of the passions—this crossing of the currents 
of mind—which constitutes the charm of Shakspeare’s characters, and 
of the suceessful characters of other dramatists. Hamlet is, probably, 
the finest dramatic character that ever was drawn. But he 1s so, not 
because he is highly consistent, but because he is amazingly inconsis- 
tent. We dispute and argue, pro and con, about him, as we do about 
living friends, whose actions do not happen exactly to accord with our 
notions of the fitness of things. Now, if he was one of the French “ con- 
sistencies’’—if he was set in motion, leg and arm, like a child’s Jack-o’ 
long-legs, by pulling a string, there would be no occasion for this. Some 
large-eared critic will interpose here, and, with a knowing smirk and 
wink of an eye, because he thinks he has caught one remark, “ if 
inconsistency be what you want, it is easier to draw an inconsistent than 
# consistent character: it is only to jumble up all sorts of heterogeneous 
passions and actions——” Gently, gently, good friend. We were just 

‘ing to observe that this doctrine of inconsistency is the dramatic 
* pons asinorum,” over which, as you are sure to plump, you had bet- 
ter stay where you are for a little—we were upon the point of saying, 
that inconsistency merely, good critic, in the naked sense of the word, 
will not do. It must be a natural and consistent inconsistency; that is 
to say—{ Now, mark, long ears)—the actions inconsistent with each other, 
must be such as we have seen to oceur in nature in the order in which they 
stand: and which may be accounted for by reference to some known and 
customary temperament, ‘And this is the case with Hamlet. His aber- 
rations are precisely thos which we are accustomed to observe in ner- 
vous, morbidly sensitive, and melancholy characters. His hatred of his 
uncle and disgust for his mother; his extreme curiosity respecting the 
supernatural appearance of his father; his determined purposes of re- 
venge; his speedy falterings and doubts; his loathing of the world and 
distrust of all around him; his love for Ophelia: his suspicions and 
consequent harsh treatment; his easy assumption of insanity, as being 
constitutionally inclined to that disease ; his moody triflings with Polo- 
nins, ihe Players, Osrick, and the Grave-diggers; his wildness at Ophe- 
lia’s funeral; and, lastly, his resolute and cool activity when mortally 
wounded, make up a compound of character, natural in the highest de- 
gree, but depending upop intricacies of temperament, passion, and si- 
tuation, such as Shakspedre only could have conceived, and of which the 
world will probably never see the equal in ideal representation. Other 
plays may be more poetical; others more terrible; others more pathe- 
tic; but, for the exhibition of Awman nature, this unrivalled effort must 
continue to be the admiration of learned and unlearned as long as the 
English language shall exist. The play is almost a monologue. The 
other characters are barely foils to Hamlet. He appebrs in nearly eve- 
ry scene, and yet at every appearance it is under some new phase, some 
change, some turn of the varying currents which ruffle the surface of 
his mind, some momentary shadowing of feeling or circumstance which 
we have not seen before. Upon the same principle is to be calculated 
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the value of the characters of Lear, Falstaff, Richard the Second, Mac- 
beth, Rosalind, Beatrice, Jacques, and (to leave our great dramatist) of 
Leou, Caratac h, Friscobaldo, Lady Brute, Lord Ogleby, Mrs, Cole, Sir 
Luke Limp, Sir Peter Teazle, C harles Surf: Ice, Tyke , and a host of 
others, which to mention were endless. All these are “ inconsistent,” 
some of them enough to puzzle a college. But then they are natural- 
ly so; and that is the key of the matter. So much for character. 

Ever since about the year seventeen hundred and cighty-nine, there 
has been a dreadful outcry against “ French principles,” and perhaps 
they may be bad enough; but French criticism” has done us ten times 
the harm. ‘To be sure, it has had more time, having infested us for 
these hundred and sixty years—and in that hundred and sixty it has 
played the misc hief with the play-houses. It has gone near to trans- 
form our tragedies into pompous d lull poems, and our comedies into 
acted charades, or w itty essays, in question and answer. In these doings, 
it has proceeded upon the wise or rather sage principle, vulgarly called 
“ buttering a goose ;” prosifying where there was prose enough before, 
and poctising what was poetical enough already. In tragedy, the mis- 
chief was wrapped up in a single word, “dignity; in comedy, by 
another, “ wit; small pills, considering of what a strong dose of non- 
sense they were the vehicle. 

If we detine the Drama, it must be a sort of poetry, w hich represents 
the serious or the lighter passages of human 7 by exhibiting the con- 
versations and actions of supposed agents. » Poetry, it must of 
course be yoefical, more or less; and to be nade that 1s to say, like 
life, it must, equally, of course, be familiar more or less: for human ac- 
tions and sayings are, more or less, familiar things. ‘his seems so 
palpable and self-evident, that one wonders how it could ever be missed, 
and what is still more extraordinary, the practical part or way to bring 
the desired effect about seems equally plain. Ifa thing is to be at once 
poetical and familiar, there is only one way for it, 2a that is to mix 
poetry and familiarity together in some proportion or other. There is 
no other conceivable way. This was the mode of the o/d English Dra- 
matists one and all—the very “heart of their mystery,” too sound a one 
to be “ plucked out” by a gabbling “ Mounseer” of a French critic. In 
Shakspeare and his fellows we find the most glorious and exalted poetry 
brought down to the familiar level and semblance of common life and 
nature, by a judicious and artful intermixture of the strongest, boldest, 
plainest, most straight-forward expressions and allusions. But this 
was not refined enough, forsooth, for the “ polite nation ‘’”’ not it! To 
put water in his brandy, until it was reduced fo proof, was too homely 
an expedient for a triple-japanned Frenchman, who “ could not say ap- 
ple dumpling” if you would hang him. ‘The allusions were too coarse, 
too low: and the expressions too rude. Your French critic, like the 
owner of the dancing bear in Goldsmith’s play, “ haées any thing low.” 
“ Meal and bran together” is not for them. So we are to be crammed 
with indigestible superfine French-Foll, as insipid as chalk, and twice as 
noxious, in lieu of our wholesome old English Messeline. “Oh! their 
bons! their bons!” 

Somebody, the other day (was it the Opium-eater?) told a story of 
his reading the play of Macbeth (he should have read him first his own 
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admirable critique on “ the knocking at the Door’) to an intelligent 
Frenchman. When they came to the line, 


“I heard the owl scream and the cricket cry,” 


up starts monsieur, with a loud “ bah!” declaring that no audience in 
France could be brought to endure an allusion so mean and ridiculous. 
He would have said the same thing a scene or two afterwards,— 


* The night hath been unruly. Where we lay 
Our chimneys were blown down e 


A French tragedy hero does not condescend to know any thing of chim- 
neys. This is just of a piece with all their criticism ; and what havoc 
would it not make with the most effective passages of our best trage- 
dies? Look at the most inward and searching passages of the old Eng- 
lish Drama, and it will be found that their effe cts result from this hap- 
py mixture of the familiar with the poetical—Hear Desdemona: 


“ My mother had a maid, call'd Barbara; 
She was in love, and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her. She had a song of ‘ willow,’ 
An old thing ‘twas, but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it. That song, to-night, 
Will not go from. my mind. 

Again Lear: 

— Fair daylight ? 

{ am mightily abused. I should e’en die with pity 
To see another thus. 1 know not what to say. 
I will not swear these are my hands. 
Let's see ; 
I feel this pia prick. 


And again, 
* Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath atall? O! thou wilt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never ! 
Pray you undo this button—thank you, sir. 
Do you see this ?’—Look at her—look—her lips— 
Look there—look there 


> 


Or look again at that scene in Webster’s Duchess of Malfy,” when the 
Brother and Bosola contemplate the dead body of the Duchess: and read 
the convulsed ejaculation of the former, when choked with a sudden 
rising of remorse, he gasps out, 

“Cover her face—mine eyes dazzle— 

—She hath died young.” 
Or again, her simple words to her attendant, when, scarcely daring to 
be affectionate to her children, she delivers herself over to the execu- 
tioners. 

“ Bid the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep; and get the boy 
Some syrup for his cold. ~ 


Let any one read these scenes, and if he be not stabbed, struck to the 
heart, as with a dagger, why, then, let us consent to be swindled out of 
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our natures by a set of shallow, cold blooded, pedantic sophisms, too 
silly for sensible men, and too hollow for men of feeling. 

All this is bad enough, but it would have provoked one less had these 
high-flown idolaters of poetical dignity and poetical omnipotence been 
consistent with themselves. If men will be transcendently poetical, so 
let them be. But for Heaven’s sake, if we are to have nothing but 
creams and whipt-syllabubs, don’t send them up to us upon a wooden 
latter. It is odd that at this time of day any set of people should be 
found foolish enough to stick to the narrow doctrine of the“ Unities;” 
but thrice marvellous is it that such a doctrine should be held by the 
poetical per excellence, the haters of every thing prosaic. ‘This is almost 
beyond a joke. We are to swallow without a strain tomes of stately 
high-flown blank verse, from the mouths of persons who, judging by 
appearance, could never be suspected of speaking any thing above de- 
centish “ linsey-woolsey.”” Not a prosaical word or syllable are we to 
hear, so tenacious are we of the elevated. But let us once be requested 
to let the pit of Drury Lane be supposed to be removed from Rome to 
Brundusium; or let us be asked, as a particular favour, to let four hours 
stand for four days; and 

—— Plump down we drop, 
‘ren thousand fathoms deep, 


to the flat region of matter of fact and reality. Oh! no. It is easy 
enough to take a parcel of fellows, every one of whom we know as well 
as our grandfathers, to be Greeks and Romans talking ten syllable 
blank verse; but to imagine a change of place or time—to hurry the 
mail-coach, or set the clock forward—monstrous! To proceed, how- 
ever. 

Many people, especially those of a romantic and metaphysical turn, 
dislike plain, straight-forward, homely reasons for things. They af- 
fect the recondite and mysterious, and do not love to have the “ ghost” 
turn out to be only a turnip-lantern, But now and then there is no al- 
ternative; and the explanation of the causes of the decline of the Eng- 
lish drama must, it is to be feaved, partake a little of the spirit of Burns’s 
solution of the origin of Scotch courage: 





“ Sages their solemn een may steek, 

And raise a philosophic reek, 

And physically causes seek 
In clime and season ; 

But tell me whiskey’s name in Greek—— 
I'll teli the reason!” 


“ Monopoly” happens to be Greek ready-made, and that is all the 
difference. It is an amusing thing to read the heavy dolours and la- 
ments that are every day poured forth over the decay of British dra- 
matic taste, especially as contrasted with its flourishing state amongst 
our refined neighbours in France. “ Go and see (sob they) Talma play 
in a tragedy of Corneille or Voltaire, and you shall not hear a pin drop, 
so hushed is the audience. Nay, so saturated is the pit with the dra- 
matic spirit, that the smallest deviation from the true text of the author 
is sure to draw down a correcting hiss of disapprobation. Whilst in 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden But we can no more.” 
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Lackadaisy! now let us pick up our senses a little, and try to look 
this astounding difference plainly in the face. Don’t Iet us be spouted, 
and mouthed, and whimpered out of our understandings. Let us in- 
quire into the facts; for upon an appeal to sheer common miatter-of- 
fact must the decision of this apparent paradox hinge at last. Let us 
request this Jeremiah of a Cockney to drop his lamentations for a little, 
and condescend to answer a couple of brief and simple questions. 
“ Pray, now, tell us how many theatres for the enactment of regular 
tragedy, comedy, and farce, have you ‘in Zamnwn,’ as you call it?” 
“'Two.”—* How many are there in Paris, do you reckon?” “Can’t 
say precisely, ‘pon honours; may be two-and-thirty.” Very well, good 
gentleman of the press: now, in the difference between two and two-and- 
thirty lies this mystery;—and, in the difference between thirty-two ana 
two, its development. 

If we make a sort of rough calculation of the different grades of a 
population, enlightened, half enlightened, and unenlightened, we shall, 
of course, tind the whole to comprehend a huge diversity of folks, of 
difierent hues and shades of intellect; and amongst these must be, of 
course, as many various and opposite reasons for going to a playhouse, 
as for going to a church or conventicle. Here, a grave-looking man 
goes, because he likes a laugh at a good comedy;” and there, a well-fed- 
looking merry little grig has a strong propensity to shed Hogarthian 
tears over 2 “tradesman’s tragedy.” ‘This bushy-eyed black-letter 
can away with nothing but old plays; that dirty-cravatted little cock- 
ney can relish nothing but new ones. Old Rosy-gills “ likes nothing 
(puffing and blowing) equal to a good farce.”’ : Miss Melesindar, his 
daughter, (“ Fie! pa’! what a taste!’’) doats upon the Stranger and 
Lovers’ Vows. Master Caleb insists upon Perouse, or Mother Goose; 
whilst their uncle by the mother’s side, Peter Squeak, affects a musical 
entertainment, the Haunted Tewer, or the Cabinet. Tim Stay-tape 
goes every other night to see “ the ’orses;” whilst John Lump divides 
his affections between “the quadrupeds”’ and “ Grimaldi.” Old Lady 
this is rapturous upon “ young Roscii,” and patronizes “ Miss Mudie.” 
Lauy the otner betrays a preference for Signor Richer, the tight-rope 
dancer, The “ dandies” d—n the play altogether, and go to look at the 
girls: the girls go to be looked at by the dandies. The“ light-finger’d 
gentry” go to look after other people’s pockets; the sellers of ices, jel- 
lies, liqueurs, and play-bills, to look after their own. The loungers 
look at the ices and jellies, or at nothing at all. Now, without taking the 
trouble to count fingers, here are enumerated, perhaps, some dozen and 
a half of different motives for going into a play-house. Suppose then, 
at any theatre, on any given night or nights,(as Mr. Coleridge would 
say) the performance be predicated to be of any given species, say a 
tragedy or a comedy, it follows, there being only two theatres, that, 
upon a calculation of chances, only one-ninth of the audience will be in- 
terested by the performance per se, besides the collateral consideration 
that, of that ninth perhaps a third are, from the size of the house, too 
far off to hear what is going forward. “ They manage (certain it is) 
these matters better in France.” Contrast this hofch-potch with the 
state of matters at Paris. Likely enough there may be at the “ Theatre 
Francais,” a genteel audience, the parterre a hotbed of critics, with cam- 
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bric-handkerchiefs, applauding Talma and Voltaire in the same breath, 
with all the energy of Puff himself. But be it recollected, that at one 
and the same moment of time, there is a second set of merry grigs en- 
joying the broad-farce and burlesque of the “ Port St. Martin;” a third 
pastoralising over the little musical pieces of the * Vaudeville; a fourth, 
amusing themselves at the “ Varietés;” a fifth, listening to pleasant 
airs at the “ Opera Comique;” and a sixth, weeping over pathetic ones 
at the Academie Royale de Musique,” or the “ Theatre Italien;’’ be- 
sides hundreds more gabbling and grimacing at the “ Salle Favart,” the 
* Odeon,” or some place or other of dramatic or semi-dramatic enter- 
tainment, in every street and auxbourg of Paris, as each shall happen 
to be honoured, on cach night, with the patronage of Madame and Mon- 
sieur. Now here is a very different state of affairs. Lvery one has a 
theatre according to his taste, and thither accordingly he hies, and is toler- 
ably quiet and rational when he gets there. But cram these heteroge- 
neous materials, perforce, into a great overgrown “ patent” playhouse 
where nine-tenths of them either do not hear, or do not care about the 
matter in hand, and what wonder that the whole should become a rank 
and seething mass of noise, heat and dissipation, vice, and folly; and 
that those for whose especial benefit the place was intended, should es- 
pecially—heep away? 

That any one should suppose the English nation indifferent to its bet- 
ter dramas, seems very ridiculous. Yet such things have been assert- 
ed, and the most precious proof was to be the practice of those bloated 
hotbeds of all that is weak, worthless, and exotic—the London Thea- 
tres! Whata conclusion to draw from such premises! Good God! 
The French more regardful than the English of their dramatic authors. 
—when the editions of Shakspeare alone, taking number, costliness, 
and elaboration into the account, would perhaps equal, if not exceed, 
all the editions of all their dramatic pocts that the French ever pro- 
duced. Do we not see edition after edition of our older dramatic poets 
undertaken, published, and sold? Do we not see their lines quoted, their 
style imitated, and their example followed, by the best writers of the 
age? And,after all this, we are to be told that dramatic taste is extinct 
in England? No,no. Dramatic taste is upon the revival in England, 
‘There is more and better dramatic taste now in England than there 
was a century ago. Let our monopoly-hating ministers only break up 
the most barefaced and wanton of all monopolies. Let them pack off 
the pickpockets and prostitutes to the Opera-house, the Argyle-rooms, 
or the Pave: the dandies to Bond-Street or Tattersal’s, and the cock- 
neys to Vauxhall: the jockeys to Astly’s; and the painters to the Dio- 
rama. Let the lovers of noise and nonsense go to the Concert of An- 
cient Music; and the lovers of nonsense without noise, to the Fantocci- 
ni exhibition, or the next Quakers’ meeting—but let the lovers of the 
genuine English Drama have a theatre of their own. Let it be moderate- 
ly sized, moderately lighted, with moderate hours, fair scenery, good 
actors, and excellent management, and it shall be seen whether Shak- 
Speare cannot draw as attentive an audience as Punch, the Oratorics, or 
the Rev. Mr. Irving. T. D 
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From Blackwood's Magazine 


STEAM-CARRIAGES. 

THe most novel application of that most powerful of all agents, 
Steam, is now coming before the public in a, form which at least pro- 
mises practical effects. Gurney, an ingenious chemist and mechani- 
cian, has, after various attempts and failures, brought his steam car- 






riage into a state allowing of actual experiment on the road. It some 
time since ran up Highgate Hill, a very steep ascent, at the rate of 
probably ten miles an hours but its descent was more formidably rapid, 
for the pilot was unable to guide its velocity, and it tore off one of its 
wheels. ‘To be run away with by a horse of this kind, that would think 
nothing of whirling carriage, passengers, and ail, into the third heavens, 
or dissolving them to a jelly in the face of mankind, was too perilous 
an adventure to be assured of popularity. In the mean time another en- 













name was the most disastrous imaginable for the purpose. 
man would have pronounced him destined by fate never to prosper in 


hal 





. " rye r 
steam apparatus, for the name was Bursfall. The omen was true, for 


a 





the carriage blew up, and boiled and parboiled several scientific spec- 
tators, doing at the same time the good work of washing the faces of 
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the mob far and wide. 
Gurney’s carriage is now ready, like a pair of lovers, for a run on the 


north road, and the Edinburgh mai! may begin totremble. But its first 
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run will be to Windsor to pay its respects to Majesty, as in duty 
It is next to visit Bristol by day, and having felt its way in sunshine, i 

to try its speed with the mail; this will be a decisive proof of its lo- 
-omotive powers, for the rapidity of the Bristol mail is such, that dou- 
ble insurance is said to be required by the Offices for all who travel in 









it, and all who have anv thing to leave are publicly requested to mek« 





their wills. But this m 
ery is under the feet of the passengers. The mighty agent whi 








ichine has the one grand defect, that the steam 
h could 













make mincemeat of the whole cargo ata moment’s warning, is working 
under the boards on which 20 human beings pretend to be at their case, 
travelling fourteen miles an hour. Where the journey may end, whe- 


ther at Bristol or in the other world, is the problem; and it w ill be some 
time before those who are not zealous of their speedy riddance of all th 









cares of life, will be induced thus to soar upon hot-water wings. Th 
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engineer protests, by all the names of philosophy, that a blowing up is 





rly impossible. Butin the modern philosophy, the most impossible 
things have come to pass so often, that a man attached to his own ver- 
tebrae may well be allowed to indulge a little scepticism. 

The machine will never be entitled to popularity, until the chance of 
blowing up is entirely out of the question; which it can scarcely be, 
while the steam-engine forms a part of the carriage. It must be detach- 
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ed, and at some distance from the carriage, and be not a steam-coach, 
but a steam-horse. Then, though our steed be blown, we shall not be 







in the same condition, which, though perhaps easily cured in his SYs- 
tem of pipes, boilers, and valves, would defy the pharmacopeeia in ours. 
And to this construction the machine will naturally come, and we shall 
have steam-teams for vans, and waggons; steam-sets for mail coaches, 
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and single horse powers of any shape, size, or colour, necessary for the 
generation of the Tilburies. 

The comforts and conveniences of this contrivance will be universal 
and obvious. Gentlemen nice about matching their horses, will have 
nothing to do but send their own pattern to the japanner, and they may 
have any colour from scarlet to sky-blue. Awkward whips will drive 
like the choicest artists of Cambridge, without any more trouble than 
that of holding a rudder. The peculiar genus described in the adver- 
tisements, as “ timid gentlemen, that love an easy-going cob, tender in 
the mouth, and pacing like a lady,” may have one that will no more 
start or fling out than a Bath chair: and to the romantic, the whole ro- 
mance of guiding fiery chargers by a pin in the forehead, will be real- 
ized in perfection, at the rate of sixpence a-soar! But if we can con- 
ceive this use of steam to be brought to that practical excellence which 
will ailow of its general employment, the efiects must be curious, and 

tionally beneficial in a very high degree. Its evils to the horse trade, 

he travelling trade, or the oat trade, it must be idle to set in compe- 
ion with any one of its advantages. ‘Those advantages, too, wil 
rapid, that time will not be given for things to tind their let 
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‘ast possible evil be done. Pclitical economy is, three-fourths 
tter nonsens r utter ignorance, made presumptuous by the use 
igh-sounding words, and exclusive pretensions; nothing, too, can 
‘s$ wise than the attempt to overthrow an esta) lished manufacture 
he sake of makine the expel ‘iment of an unestablished one, or try- 
how far we may beat the French in silks and gloves, by allowing th 
h artizans of both to try how long they could live without ¢ ‘ating. 
where we obtain a new power over nature, we have a new source of 


national wealth; and no matter what it may displace for the moment, 


we are sure that it will replace the loss by ten times, or a thousand 


Phe spinning-jennies and power-looms have increas- 
rland from 100,000 to nearly three millions! The 
have perhaps not thrown a single ship out yployment, 
ral tonnare, and rendered the inter- 

ies and the Continent a matter 
re can be made general, its effects will 
those of the ste um-be rat. i 

‘ 1 of } purposes, more easy of empl 
z lessexpense, The resi It on tray 

neers on the road for one: an obvious benefit to the trusts; to the 
ikeepers and th wi 1¢ increased cheapness and facility of con- 
ing every kind of produce, domestic, commercial, and agricultural. 
‘ should have flocks and herds carried up to our markets without 
present delay, expense, and exhaustion of the animals. Corn, coals, 
1 comforts of cities, vs ba be brought with ra- 
v and ease by steam waggons, and exchanged with the country fox 
‘ merchandise that now must go by the slow and expensive passage 
nals and the coast, The intercourse from corner to corner of 
rland would probably be increased in all its details tenfold, or fifty- 
. Within a few years; and there would be no assignable limit to its 
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increase, except the surcharge of every corner with the produce o 
very other-—a period beyond calculation. 
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The horse-breeders would possibly feel the invention, in the partial 
decay of their trade for horses for the road. But the decay on the 
whole might be but trifling; with the general intercourse of the island, 
and the consequent general cheapness of living, men would have more 
money to lay out on luxuries, and a fine horse will be a luxury to the 
end of time. ‘Thousands would keep horses for one that keeps them 
now. ‘The consumption of provender for these animals might fall off 
for a little while; but if the farmer sowed less oats, he would have but 
the more room to sow wheat; the profits would be the same, and the 
public would be possessed of its food ata cheaper rate. Besides, in the 
operations of agriculture, the horse is at present a chief source of ex- 
pense—the saving of that expense would be a fortune to the farmer. 
The steam-horse, or plough, would besides be a better servant; it would 
not be tired, but would work as well by night as by day, and perhaps 
with the usual superiority of mechanism over animal power. It would 
thus do twice, or ten times, the work, in a brief period, when it was of 
the utmost importance, from the state of the weather, that time should 
be made the most of. It would do it better and more regularly. The 
steam-horse would not be sick, it would not lose a shoe, nor run lame, 
nor require food through the winter. Every operation of the farm, 
from the first turning up of the ground to the harvest-home, might be 
intrusted to Steam in one shape or other of carriage, and this exempla- 
ry drudge would work wonders in all. In the forest it would plant, cut 
down, and carry home the tree; it would drag the boat against the 
river, or along the canal; it would rear chickens and carry them to mar- 
ket, with half the village on its back; it would stack the corn, and thrash 
it, and bake it, and carry it in fresh loaves from Bristol to London be- 
tween breakfast and dinner. All the old miracles of locomotion, the 
arrow of Abaris, the car of Phaeton, the flying serpents of Triptolemus, 
the gryphons of the Arab magicians, and the wishing-cap of Fortunatus, 
will be tardy and trifling to the Steam-horse. Pegasus himself never 
soared higher flights, nor the Python was more irresistible. 


—_——>—— 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS DREAMS. 


How beautiful are all the subdivisions of Time diversifying the dream 


of human life, as it glides away between earth and heaven: And why 
should moralists mourn over that mutability that gives the chief charm 
to all that passes so transitorily before our eyes, leaving image upon 
image fairer and dearer far than even the realities, still visible, and it 
may be for ever, in the waters of memory sleeping within the heart? 
Memory never awakes but along with imagination, and therefore it ts 

“ That she can give us back the dead, 

Even in the loveliest looks they wore!” 


The years, the months, the weeks, the days, the nights, the hours, the 
minutes, the moments, each is, in itself a different living, and peopled, 
One Life is a thousand lives, and each individual, 


and haunted world. 
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as he fully renews the Past, reappears in a thousand characters, yet all 
of them bearing a mysterious id -ntity not to be misunderstood, and all 
of them, while every passion has been shifting and dying away, and re- 
ascending into power, still under the dominion of the same unchanging 
Conscience, that feels and knows that it is from God. 

Oh! who can complain of the shortness of human life, that can re- 
travel all the windings and wanderings, and mazes that his feet have 
trodden since the farthest back hour at which memory pauses, baffled 
and blindfolded, as she vainly tries to penetrate and illumine the palpa- 
ble, the impervious darkness, that shrouds the few first for-ever-forgotten 
years of our wonderful being? Long, long, long ago seems it to be in- 
deed, when we now remember it, the Time we first pulled the prim- 
roses on the sunny braes, wondering, in our first blissful emotions of 
beauty, at the leaves with a softness all their own, a yellowness no- 
where else so vivid, “the bright consummate flower,” so starlike to 
our awakened imagination among the lowly grass—lovely, indeed, to 
our admiring eyes, as any one of all the stars that, in their turn, did 
seem themselves like flowers in the blue fie!ds of heaven'—long, long, 
long ago, the time when we danced along, hand in hand with our gold- 
en-haired sister, whom all that looked on loved!—long, long, long ago, 
the day on which she died—the hour, so far more dismal than any hour 
that can now darken us on this earth, when she—her coffin—and that 
velvet pall descended—and descended—slowly, slowly into the horrid 
clay, and we were borne death-like, and wishing to die, out of the 
churchyard, that, from that moment, we thought we could enter never 
more! And oh! What a multitudinous being must ours have been, 
when, before our boyhood was gone, we could have forgotten her buried 
face! Or at the dream of it, dashed off a tear,and away, with a bound- 
ing heart, in the midst of a cloud of playmates, breaking into fragments 
on the hill-side, and hurrying round the shores of these wild moorland 
fochs, in vain hope to surprise the heron, that slowly uplifted his blue 


bulk, and floated away, regardless of our shouts, to the old castle woods! 


It is all like a reminiscence of some other state of existence! Then, 
after ail the joys and sorrows of those few years, which we now call 
transitory, but which our Boyhood felt as if they would be endless—as 
if they would endure for ever—arose upon us the glorious dawning of 
another new life—Youth! With its insupp¢ rtable sunshine, and its 
magnificent storms! Transitory, too, we now know, and well deserving 
the name of dream! but while it lasted, long, various, and agonizing, 
while, unable to sustain “ the beauty still more beauteous” of the eyes 
that first revealed to us the light of love, we hurried away from the 
parting hour, and, looking up to the moon and stars, hugged the very 
heavens to our heart. Yet life had not yet nearly reached its meridian, 
journeying up the sunbright firmament. l!ow long hung it there 
exulting, when “ it flamed on the forehead of the noontide sky!” Let 
not the Time be computed by the lights and shadows of the years, but 
by the innumerable array of visionary thoughts, that kept deploying, as 
if from one eternity into another—now in dark, sullen masses, now in 
long array, brightened as if with spear-points and standards, and mov- 
ing along through chasm, abyss, and forest, and over the summits of the 
highest mountains, to the sound of ethereal music, now warlike and tem- 
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pestuous—now, as “ from flutes and soft recorders,” accompanying, 
not pans of victory, but hymns of peace. That Life, too, seems, now 
that it is gone, to have been of a thousand years. Is it gone? Its skirts 
are yet hovering on the horizon—and is there yet another Life destined 
for us? That Life which we fear to face —Age, Old Age! Four’dreams 
within a dream, and then we may awake in Heaven! 

At dead of night—and it is now the dead of nitht—how the heart 
often quakes, on a sudden at the silent resurrection of buried thoughts! 
“ Thoughts that like phantoms trackless come and go! 

Perhaps the sunshine of some one single Sabbath of more exceeding 
holiness comes first glimmering, and then brightening upon us, with 


the very same religious sanctity that filled a! 

the kirk-bell, when all the parish was hushed, and the voice 
heard more distinctly among the banks and braes=—and then, al 
once, a thunder-storm that many years before, or many years 
drove us, when walking alone over the mountains, into a shiecling, 
seem to succeed, and we behold the same threatening aspect of 
heavens that then quail 1 our beating hearts, and frowned down out 
eye lids before the hehtning beran to fash, and the black rain to de luge 
all the giens. No need now for : y eflort of thought. The imag 
rise of themselves—independently of our volition—as if anot 

studying the working of our mind j 
before us, who are beholdinge it 
Darkness and silence have a po 

soul has then, too, often restored to it 
lost—and is made to know that nothin: 
perishes, but that all things spiritual 
hile. 

Why linger on the shadowy wall some of those phantasmagoria— 


returning after they have disappeared—and reluctant to pass away i3 


\ ; 


> 
y 


0 


their former oblivion? Why shoot others athwart the el ym, Gui 

spectral figures seen hurrying among mountains during a great si 

Why do some glare and threaten—why others fade away with a melan- 

choly smile—why that one—look ok! a figure all in white. and with 

white roses in its hair, comes forware 1M h the haze, beautifying 

nto distincter form and face, till its pale beseeching hands almost t such 
bosom—and then, in 2 moment it is as nothin 


r! 
hanted—and feebly my lamp is glimmer- 


iow the room is disen 
ut to leave me to the lieht of the moon and stars. There is it 
irain—and the sudden increase of lustre cheers the heart 
within me like a festal strain—and ‘To-Morrow—To9-Morrow is Merry 
Christmas, and when its night descends, there will be mirth and music. 
1 the light sound of the merry-twinkling feet within these now so 
lancholy walls, and sleep now reigning over all the house—save this 
ne room—will be banished far over the sea—and Morning will be re 
tant to allow her ligh break up the innocent orgies. 
Were every Christmas of which we have been present at the celebra- 
yn, painted according to nature—what a Gallery of Pictures! True, 
hat a sameness would pervade them all—but only that kind of same- 
ness that pervades the necturnal heavens,—one clear night being always, 
to common cyes, so like enother—for what hath any night to be proud 
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of but one moon and some thousand stars—a vault “ darkly, deeply, 
beautifully blue,” here a few braided, and there a few castellated clouds? 
Yet no two nights ever bore more than a family resemblance to each 
ther before the studious and instructed eye of him who has long com- 
muned with nature, and is familiar with every smile and frown on her 
ch eful, but not capricious countenance. Even so with the Annual 
sof the heart. Then our thouchts are the stars that ilumine 

elves it depends whether they shall be black as 


r than any Aurora. 


i¢s—on our 

House! How it is ringing, like a grove in spring, with 

happier, a thousand times happier, than all the 

It is the Christmas Holidays—Christmas Day itself 

t—and Joy intensifies Love in every bosom. Never 

brothers and sisters so dear to one another—never be- 

3 so yearned towards the authors of our being—our 

blissful being! ‘1 ‘e they sit—silent in all that outcry—composed in 
all that disarray, ill in all that tumult—-yet, as one or other flying 
imp sweeps round the chair, « father’s hand will playfully try to catch 
a prisener, a mother’s gentler te yme sylph’s disordered cymar 
be feit almost ‘proof, and, for a moment, slacken the fairy-flight- 
One old game treads on the heels of another—twenty within the hour, 
—and many a1 me never heard of before nor since, struck out 
vv the collision of kindred spirit ; in their glee, the transitory fancies of 
genius inventive through very delight. Then, all at once, there isa 
hush, profoun i as ever falls on some little plat within a Forest, when 
he moon drops behind the mountain, and the small green-robed People 
’ cease their pastime, and evanish. For She—the Sik 

bout to sing an old ballad, words and air both hun- 

ld —and sing she doth, while tears begin to fall, with a 

» breathe below—and, ere another 

i snows, doomed to be mute on 


Of that HLouse—<‘o our eves the fairest of earthly dwellings—with its 
old ivied turrets, and orchard-garden, bright alike with fruit and with 


flowers, not one stone remains! The very brook that washed its 
rt 
ul 


foundations has vanished alone wi 
] 


1 them,—and a crowd of other 
buildings, wholly without character, has long stood, where here a sin- 
gle tree, and there a grove, did once render so lovely that small de- 
mesne! Which, how could we, who thought it the very heart of Para- 
dise, even for one moment have believed was soon to be blotted out 
from being, and we ourselves, then so linked im love that the band 
which bound us all together was, in its gentle pressure, felt not nor un- 
derstood, to be scattered far and abroad, like so many leaves, that after 
one wild parting rustle and separated by roaring wind-eddies, and 
brought together no more! The old Abbey —it still survives—and 
there, in that corner of the burial-ground, below that part of the wall 
which was least in ruins, and which we often climbed to reach the star- 
lings’ and martins’ nests—there in hopes of a joyful resurrection, lie 
the Loved and Venerated——for whom, even now that so many long, 
long, grief-deadening years have fled, I feel, in this hushed and holy 
hour, as if it were impiety so utterly to have ceased to Weep—so sel- 
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dom to remember!—and then, with a powerlessness of sympathy to keeps 
pace with youth’s frantic grief—the floods we all wept together—at no 
long interval—on those pale and smiling faces, as they lay in their cof- 
fins, most beautiful and most dreadful to behold! 

“ Childish! childish!’’ methinks I hear some world-wise thinker cry. 
But has not one of the wisest of spirits said, “ The child is father of the 
man?” And if so, ought the man ever to lose sight of any single one 
of those dear, dim, delightful remembrances, far off and remote, of ob- 
jects whether alive or dead—whether instinct with love and intelli- 
gence, or but of the insensate sod, that once were to him all his being, 
—so blended was that being then, with all it saw and heard on this 
musical and lustrous earth, that, as it bounded along in bliss, it was but 
as the same creation with the grass, the flowers, the streams, the trees, 
the clouds, the sky and its days and nights,—all of them bound together 
by one invisible chain—a green, bright, murmuring, shadowy, floating, 
sunny and starry world,—of which the enraptured creature that enjoyed 
it was felt to be the very centre—and the very soul! 

Then came a New Series of Christmasses, celebrated, one year in this 
family, another year in that—none present but those whom the delight- 
ful Elia, alias Charles Lamb, calleth the “ old familiar faces; something 
‘in all features, and all tones of voice, and all manners, betokening origin 
from one root—relations all, happy, and with no reason either to be 
ashamed or proud of their neither high nor humble birth—their lot 
being cast within that pleasant realm, “the golden mean,” where the 
dwellings are connecting links between the hut and hall, fair edifices 
resembling manse or mansion-house, according as the atmosphere ex- 
pands or contracts their dimensions, in which Competence is next-door 
neighbour to Wealth, and both of them within the daily walk of Con- 
tentment. 

Merry Christmasses they were indeed—one Lady always presiding, 
with a figure that once had been the stateliest among the stately, but 
then somewhat bent, without being bowed down, beneath an easy 
weight of most venerable years. Sweet was her tremulous voice to all 
her grandchildren’s ears! Nor did those sclemn eyes, bedimmed into a 
pathetic beauty, in any degree restrain the glee that sparkled in orbs 
that had as yet shed not many tears, but tears of pity or of joy. Dearly 
she loved all those mortal creatures whom she was soon about to leaves 
but she sat in sunshine even within the shadow of death; and the “ voice 
that called her home” had so long been whispering in her ear, that its 
accents had become dear to her, and consolatory every word that was 
heard in the silence, as from another world. 

Whether we were indeed all so witty as we thought ourselves—uncles, 
aunts, nephews, cousins, and * the rest,” it might be presumptuous in 
us, who were considered by ourselves and some few others the most 
amusing of the whole set, at this distance of time to decide—especially 
in the affirmative; but how the roof cid ring with sally, pun, retort, and 
repartee! Ay, with pun—a species of impertinence for which we have 
therefore a kindness even to this day. Had incomparable Thomas 
Hood had the good fortune to have been born a cousin of ours, how 
with that fine fancy of bis would he have shown at those Christmas 
festivals, eclipsing us all! Our family, through all its different branches, 
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has ever been famous for bad voiees, but good ears; and we think we 
hear ourselyes—all those uncles and aunts, nephews, and nieces, and 
cousias—singing now! Easy is it to “warble melody” as to breathe 
air. But, oh! we hope harmony is the most difficult of all things to 
people in general, for to us it was impossible; and what attempts ours 
used to be at Seconds! Yet the most woful failures were rapturously 
encored; and ere the night was done, we spoke with most extraordina- 
ry voices indeed, every one hoarser than another, till at last, walking 
home with a fair cousin, there was nothing left for it but a tender 
glance of the eye—a tender pressure of the hand—for cousins are not 
altogether sisters, and although partaking of that dearest character, pos- 
sessing, it may be, some peculiar and appropriate charms of their own; 
as didst thou, Emily the “ Wild-cap!"”—That soubriquet all forgotten 
now—for now thou art a matron, gentle as a dove, and smiling on an 
only daughter, almost woman-grown—fair and frolickscme in her inno- 
cence as thou thyself wert of yore, when the gravest and wisest with- 
stood not the witchery of thy dancings, thy singings, and thy showering 
smiles! 

On rolled Suns and Seasons—the old died—the elderly became old— 
and the young, one after another, were wafted joyously away on the 
wings of hope, like birds, almost as soon as they can fly, ungratefully 
forsaking their nests, and the groves in whose safe shadow they first 
essayed their pinions; or like pinnaces, that after having for a few days 
trimmed their snow-white sails in the land-locked bay, close to whose 
shores of silvery sand had grown the trees that furnished timber both 
for hull and mast, slip their tiny cables on some summer day, and 
gathering every breeze that blows, go dancing over the waves in sun- 
shine, and melt far off into the main! Or, haply, some were like fair 
young trees, transplanted during no favourable season, and never to 
take root in another soil, but soon leaf and branch to wither beneath 
the tropic sun, and die almost unheeded by those who knew not how 
beautiful they were beneath the dews and mists of their own native 
clime. Vain images! and therefore chosen by fancy not too painfully 
to touch the heart! For some hearts grew cold and forbidding in selfish 
cares—some, warm as ever in their own generous glow, were touched 
by the chill of Fortune’s frowns, that are ever worst to bear when sud- 
denly succeeding her smiles—some, to rid themselves of painful regrets, 
took refuge in forgetfulness, and closed their eyes to the past—duty 
banished some abroad, and duty imprisoned others at home—estrange- 
ments there were, at first unconscious and unintended, yet ere long, 
though causeless, complete—changes were wrought insensibly, invisi- 
bly, even in the innermost nature of those, who being friends knew no 
guile, yet came thereby at last to be friends no more—unrequited love 
broke some bonds—requited love relaxed others—the death of one alter- 
ed the conditions of many—and so—year after year—the Christmas 
Meeting was interrupted—deferred—till finally it ceased, with one accord, 
unrenewed and unrenewable. For when some things cease—for a time 
—that time turns out to be forever. Survivors of those happy circles! 
wherever ye be—should these imperfect remembrances of days of old 
chance, in some thoughtful pause of life’s busy turmoil, for a moment to 
mcel your eyes, let there be towards the inditer a few throbs of revived 
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affection in your hearts—for his, though “ absent long and distant far,” 
has never been utterly forgetful of the loves and friendships that charm- 
ed his youth. To be parted in body is not to be estranged in soul—and 
many a dream—and many a vision, sacred to nature’s best affections, 
may pass before the mind of one whose lips are silent. “ Out of sight 
out of mind,” is rather the expression of a doubt—of a fear—than of a 
belief or conviction. The soul surely has eyes that can see the objects 
it loves, through all intervening darkness—and of those more especially 
dear it keeps within itself almost undimmed images, on which, when 
they know it not, think it not, believe it not, it often loves to gaze, as on 
a relic imperishable as it is hallowed. 

Hail! rising beautiful, and magnificent, through the mists of morn- 
ing—hail! hail! ye Woods, Groves, Towers, and Temples, oversha- 
dowing that famous Stream beloved by all the Muses! “Through this 
midnight hush—methinks I hear faint and far off a sacred music— 

“ Where through the logg-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise! 


How steeped in the beauty of moonlight are all those pale, pillared 

churches, courts and cloisters, shrines and altars, with here and there 

a Statue standing in the shade, or Monument sacred to the memory of 

the pious—the immortal dead! Some great clock is striking from one 
a 


of many domes—from the majestic tower of St. Mary Magdalen—and 
in the deepened hush that follows the solemn sound, hark how the 
mingling waters of the Cherwell and the Isis soften the severe silence 
of the holy night! 

Remote from kindred, and from all the friendships that were the na- 
tive growth of the fair fields where our boyhood and our youth had 
roamed, and meditated, and dreamed, those were yet years of high and 
lofty mood, which held us in converse with the shades of great poets 
and sages of old in Rhedicyna’s hallowed groves, still, serene, and 
solemn, as that Grecian Academe where divine Plato, with ail Hybia on 
his lips, discoursed such excellent music, that this Life seemed to the 
imagination spiritualized—a dim reminiscence of some former state 
of being. How sank then the Christmas Service of that beautiful 
Liturgy into our hearts! Not faithless we to the simple worship that 
our forefathers had loved; but Conscience teld us there was no aposta- 
cy in the feelings that rose within us when that deep organ ’gan to 
blow, that choir of youthful voices so sweetly to join the diapason,— 
our eyes fixed all the while on that divine Picture over the Altar, of our 
Saviour 

“ Bearing his cross up rueful Calvary.” 

But “a change comes o’er the spirit of my dream.” How beautiful 
in the setting sunlight are these mountains of soft crimson snow! The 
sun hath set, and even more beautiful are the bright-starred nights of 
winter, than summer in all its glories beneath the broad moon of June! 
Through the woods of Windermere, from cottage to cottage, by cop- 
pice-pathways winding up to dwellings among the hill-rocks, where the 
birch-trees cease to grow — 

“ Nodding their heads, before us go, 
The merry Minstrelsy.” 


They sing a salutation at every door, familiariy naining old and 
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young by their Christian names; and the eyes that look upward from 
the vales to the hanging huts among the plats and cliffs, see the shadows 
af the dancers ever and anon crossing the light of the star-like window; 
and the merry music is heard like an echo dwelling in the sky! across 
those humble thresholds often did we on Christmas nights of yore— 
wandering through our solitary sylvan haunts, under the branches of 
trees within whose hollow trunk the squirrel slept—venture in, unask- 
ed, perhaps, but not unwelcome: and in the kindly spirit of the season, 
did our best to merrify the Festival by tale or song. And now that we 
behold them not, are all those woods, and cliffs, and rivers, and tarns, 
and Jakes, as beautiful as wher they s« ene ‘ned and brightened beneath 
our living eyes half-creating, as the y gazed, the very Paradise that they 


worshipped! And are all those hearths as bright as of yore, without the 
shadow of our figure? And the roofs, do they ring as mirthfully, though 
our voice be forgotient 

But little cause have we to lament that that Paradise is now to us but 
is remembered por try—poctry got by heart—deeply engraven there— 
and to be read at any thourhtiul hour we ch ose—charged deeper and 
deeper st ull with old memories and new inspirations. The soul’s best 

piness is independent of time and place. Such accidents touch it 

ofier not even any show of violence, it being a thing so ma- 

And lo! haan New Series of Christmas Festivals has te 

us been born! For there are our own Living Flowers in our family gar- 

land! And as long as He, who gave them their bloom and their balm, 

averts not from them or us the sunshine of his countenance, content— 

oh! far beyond content—would we be with this, the most sacred of all 

Religious Festivals, were it even to be holden by us far apart from them 

j e dungeon’s depth! 

~well may we say—in gratitude, not in pride—though, at such a 

ht be thought but a venial sin within a father’s heart, 

ere is our Christmas rose’’—while a blush brightens the beauty 

face that we will call “fair, not pale,” and brighter and softer than 

leaves of any rose, the ringlets dance over her forehead to the 

breeze of joy, and bliss and innocence give themselves vent in one of our 
own Scotia’s pleasant but pathetic songs! 

But the heart hugs such treasures as these in secret,—and if revealed 
it all to other eves, it must be by but a fleeting and a partial light 
ew words are needed to awaken, before parental eyes, the visions now 
itealing before mine—end, broken and all imperfect though these effu- 
sions be, yet may they touch with pensive pleasure some simple hearts, 
that recognise the expression of some of their own emotions —similar, 
or the same—althouch life and its circumstances may have been differ- 
pone in every singte sentence, if it be but sincere, a word or two 
may be found, that shail awaken some « complete re er e of joy, as 
the stri king but of two notes at once fils ear and heart with a well- 
known tune, and gives it the full power of all the melody. 

The lamp glimmers as it would expire,—the few embers are red and 
low,—and those are the shadows of moonlight on the walls. How dee ‘p 
it hush! i.et me go and hear them breathing in their sleep—and whis- 
per—for it will not disturb them—a prayer by the bedside of my chil 
dren. To-morrow is Christmas Day—and thankful am I indeed to 
Providence! 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 


Tuov'rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad Summer, fare thee wel!! 
Thou'rt singing thy last melodies 

In every wood and dell 


But in the golden sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day, 

Oh! tell me, o'er this cheequered earth, 
How hast thou passed away ? 


Brightly, sweet Summer! brightly 
hine hours are floated by, 
To the joyous birds of the woodland 
boughs, 


The rangers of the sky. 


In swift delicious fantasies, 
That changed with every sound ;— 


To the sailor on the billows, 

In longings, wild and vain, 
For the gushing founts and breezy hag 
And the homes of earth again ! 


And unto me, glad Summer! 
How hast thou flown to me? 

My chainless footstep nought hath kept 
From thy haunts of song and gles. 


Thou bast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 


In shadows, from a troubled heart, 

And brightly in the forests, O’er thy sunny pathway shed: 
To the wild deer wandering free ; 

And brightly, ‘midst the pecs tee La 
Is the happy murmuring bee. 


In brief and sudden strivings, 
To fling a weight aside— 
eae Ae, a "Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 
With all their hopes and fears, ons ae iy Ma. 
And thoughts that make them eagle-wings, 


To pierce the unborn years ? But, oh! thou gentle Summer! 


If | greet thy flowers once more, 
Bring me again thy buoyancy 


Sweet Summer! to the capti 
r —s Wherewith my soul should soar! 


Thou hast flown in burning dreams 
Of the woods, with all their whispering 
leaves, 
And the blue rejoicing streams ;— 


Give me to hail thy sunshine, 
With song and spirit free ; 
Or ina purer air than this 


To the wasted and the weary May that next meeting be! 


On the bed of sickness bound, 
—>——- 


From the Literary Gazette. 
FOOTSTEPS BEFORE THE FLOOD. 

A very curious paper, by Mr. Grierson, was read before the general 
meeting of the Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth on the 22d 
of November last; the subject of which was some footsteps of quadru- 
peds discovered in a red sandstone quarry, about two miles to the north 
of the town of Lochmaben, in the county of Dumfries. Professor Buck- 
land, having received casts of some of the most distinct impressions, 
together with a fragment of the sandstone itself, expressed his full con- 
viction (though the fact was at variance with his general opinions re- 
specting the geological formation), that the rock, while in a soft state, 
had been traversed by living quadrupeds. The dip of the strata in the 
quarry is towards the west, and at an angle of about thirty-five degrees. 
On the eastern side, therefore, it is the upper surface of the strata that 
presents itself; and of this there is a great lateral extent. ‘The upper 
edge of the strata, the face of which is there exposed, reaches within 
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about fifteen feet of the surface of the ground. From this upper boun- 
dary down to the line where they disappear under the rubbish, which 
‘since the working has been carried on chiefly on the opposite side of 
the quarry) has accumulated at their base; there are fully fifteen feet of 
their surface distinctly exhibited, and that for a range of not less than 
between forty and fifty yards. On the range of this acclivity, no less 
than four separate tracks were found of as many different kinds of ani- 
mals. Three of these tracks were towards the south extremity of the 
range on the surface of the same identical layer, and two of them within 
two or three yards of each other. The fourth one was towards the 
north extremity, and probably on the same layer as the others; but 
owing toa quantity of earth which had rolled down, this was not fully 
ascertained. ‘The simple inspection of the tracks, however, made it 
impossible to doubt in what manner they had been produced. The 
great number of the impressions in uninterrupted continuity, the regu- 
lar alternations of the right and left footsteps, their equi-distance from 
each other, the outward direction of the toes, the grazing of the foot 
along the surface before it was firmly planted, the deeper impression 
made by the toe than by the heel, and, in one instance, the sharp and 
well defined marks of the three claws of the animal’s foot—are circum- 
stances which immediately arrest the attention of the observer, and 
force him to acknowledge, that they admit of only one explanation. 
The impressions of one cf these tracks, Dr. Buckland thinks have been 
produced by the feet of a tortoise or crocodile. It will be obvious from 
the preceling description of the stratum containing these animal im- 
pressions, that though now lying bare and superficial as at the time 
when the impressions were made, it is really the one on which all the 
other strata of the quarry had been superimposed. One of the deepest 
and most distinct impressions was found at the base of the stratum in 
the lower part of the quarry, perhaps sixty or seventy feet beneath the 
surface of the earth. In what manner the facts and phenomena de- 
scribed may affect some interesting questions in geology, Mr. Grierson 
says he shall not presume to inquire; “ but,” adds that gentleman, “1 
think I may be permitted to remark in conclusion, that we have now 
specimens of the new red sandstone, containing impressions of quadru- 
peds,—impressions, which, to say the least, may be denominated, Foot- 
steps before the Flood.” 


=< 


GERMAN ANNUALS. 


We have seen a considerable number of the German Annuals for the 
new year, none of which appear to us to require more than very brief 
notices. 

In the “ Aurora,” there is little worth dwelling upon; nor do we find 
in the “ Friend of the Fair Sex,” quite so much good advice and enter- 
tainment as usual. We are more amused, however, by the “ Forget- 
me-not,” of H. Clauren; it has a full share of its characteristic liveli- 
ness, and partakes of the spirit and popularity of most of the produc- 
tions by the same author, perhaps, too much admired, at least, in Ger- 
many. 
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The “Schlesischer Taschenbiich,” is a specimen of Silesian taste, 
very creditable to its conductors, and to the little commercial town, 
whose more secluded inhabitants might have a worse companion fot 
their winter firesides. 

In the “ Fortuna,” a comparatively new production, being only her 
fifth annual visit, we have a rare specimen of the * Multum in Parvo,” 
including as much as any two or three of our English volumes. It is 
one of the most ornamental, among its German contemporaries; but 
we can by no means add, one of the most excellent, the few prose tales 
being of s» inferior class, and those in verse, being more remarkable for 
their number and variety, than for their excellence. 

The “ Rheinsiche Taschenbiich,” forms a striking contrast to the 
foregoing, making ep what it wants in number and varicty by the 
choiceness and humour of its pieces. There is an excellent story by 
Tromlitz, whose name we so frequently meet with in different speci- 
mens of this season, and always in a way that does credit to his skill 
and versatility as a novel writer. The difference, too, is quite as per- 
ceptible between the external embellishments of this volume, which are 
nothing to boast of, and the superior richness and flavour of its more 
intellectual portion, in which it certainly surpasses most of its rivals. 
The engravings consist of illustrations of the works of the author of 
“ Waverley,” which, like almost all we have seen, are very inferior spe- 
cimens of art, particularly in their style of execution. There is much 
humour and spirit, however, in some of the prose sketches, and often 
well adapted to English taste and manners. 

Of the “ Huldigung der Frauen,” we have little to say, except that it 
maintains in this its sixth essay, its usual character. The prints are by 
no means first-rate, compared even with the mediocre part of German 
specimens. <A few prose pieces from the pen of Baron Von Nell, Weis- 
floy, and Professor Kruse, are amoung the best ornaments of the work, 
and far superior to the poctical compositions, varied as they are, and 
amounting to nearly fifty. F. Castellis, however, is rather a favourite 
almanack, as it deserves to be, offering them such ample homage, with 
the German ladies. 

The “ Frauentaschenbuch,” once the lady’s pocket-book, par excel- 
lence, while under the auspices of the Baron Fouque, whose numerous 
romances have amused many English novel readers, is now evidently 
upon the wane, fallen into the sear and yellow leaf, with little promise 
of any future spring. The prose romances, such as they are, appear to 
us its best embellishments, those propel ly so called, beine no w ay above 
par. The pieces most to our taste, are “ Fidelity and Fickleness,” by 
Muller, and“ The last Knights of Marienburg,” by Hau. 

The * Penelope” of this year shines under the control of Theodore 
Hell, the editorial appellation, we presume, of the counsellor Winck- 
ler, of Dresden. It is more peculiarly rich in the contributions of Loh- 
mana, Blumenhagen, and Tromlitz; among the best novel writers of 
their day. 

Of the “ Orphea” our space will allow us to add but little, though we 
can most cordially recommend it to every novel reader. Its illustra- 
tions consist of a series of prints from one of Weber’s operas, and its 
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contributors are Tieck, Kruse, Blumenhagen, &c. who have already ad- 
vanced this Annual to a high literary station. 

In Becker's “ Taschenbuch zum veselligen Vergnugen,” edited by 
Erederic Kind, we meet with a few pleasing specimens, though hardly 
so much variety and general excellence as in former numbers. The 
‘Memoirs of Contessa,” are among the best specimens, perhaps, of this 


volume. 

rhe best of the whole of these publications appears to be * The Ura- 

From its poetical papers, we shall translate a single one by Miil- 
er, which, though rather wild and melancholy, offers no unfavourable 
mpression of his genius. It is entitled, “ Reminiscences.” 

‘Tam alone! escaped the throng, the din 

Of lite—like some blest spirit, silence steals 

Upon my soul. Now long past things reveals 

Fond memory ; fond those brief bright hours to win 

Jack from oblivion’s grave, and revel in 

My day-spring fled—not lost, the heart yet feels. 

“ Now rise those lofty halls, those bright green bowers 
Whose festal scenes my youth's dawn joyed to see ; 
When hope was in each song—in every tree 
Sang the sweet nightingale—and fruits and flowers 
Were on my path, mingling their sweets with melody 
*« | saw how young these morning dreams must dio ; 
Another day rose on their infant tomb ; 

A day like that when on the blue hills lie, 

Morn’s roseate hues, ere yet her full flowers bloom 
‘That was the time, the pure and artless time, 
When Hope her brightest scenes at distance drew ; 
The golden age, the rosy, sunny clime 

By Fancy pictured, every thing but true. 

** ] gaze, and onward press; sweet hymns I hear, 
Deep and more deep their echo comes from far ; 
But swifter than their tones is joy’s career, 

Swifter than clouds chased by the empty air 
‘*'Tben, when the lone heart ventured first to love, 
Like love's true emblems, inyrtle-buds that fade ; 
Jts lowers were crushed and died—the wreaths it wove 
All wither'd, and in earth’s cold lap were laid. 


** Our path is through the desert ; as we go 
More dark and waste. Here drops a pilgrim—there 
One still more loved : and still we hear those low 
Deep tones of parting souls, that tell they were.” 

We have also seen several of the French annuals. “ The Almanach 
les Dames,” contains some lively and pretty pieces, all in verse; and a 
few of the landscapes, engraved from those of Ostade and our Gainsbo- 
rough, do credit to M. Delvaux’s talent. Some of the figures, more 
particularly one from a painting by Schefler, are well executed. 


~~ 


THE REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE. 
Tuis Review, which is daily becoming more and more known in this 
country, is one of the most useful publications on the continert. It 
professes to notice every work published in the world, and does, in fact, 
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say a few words on the greater number of books that appear; but to us 
this seems rather a defect than a merit. By attempting to comprehend 
within itself every department of science and literature, it frequently 
wears the appearance of a mere Catalogue raisonnée, and neglects to 
announce many books until they are quite forgotten. It is also much 
too lenient to bad writers, which is, in reality, being insensible to their 
defects, or inclined to slur them over, from a false notion of the duties 
of a reviewer. We have already made it clear to our readers, that we 
consider severity of judgment one of the first qualifications of a critic 5 
it is the only thing that can make it flattering to be the object of his 
praise, or terrible to fall under his censure. In this qualification the 
Revue Encyclopédique is particularly deficient, especially in that de- 
partment which is devoted to English literature. We find many books, 
and some periodicals, which are here regarded with contempt, spoken 
of as clever publications; but it must likewise be observed that we have 
never known a book undeservedly condemned. In the department of 
the work which relates to the literature of France, and in its original 
articles, it is generally much more able and interesting. Here the wri- 
ters are on their proper ground, and display a degree of talent and 
knowledee, which reflects great credit on the work. For this portion 
of its contents, therefore, it is chiefly valuable, although, even here, we 
sometimes find long political articles, mediocre in quality, and as dull 
as such things generally are here in England. It will be long, we fear, 
before ordinary writers discover that they never wade so far out of their 
depth, as when they enter into political speculations, where none but 
the highest intellects ever wead with safety. To literary men, such 
vague and misty speculations appear particularly silly, especially when 
they betray the most profound ignorance of political science. Occa- 
sionally, however, the politics of the Revue Encyclopédique are of a 
high character, illumined by brilliant talent, and animated by the gen- 
uine spirit of freedom. It likewise very frequently contains interesting 
biographical memoirs of distinguished individuals, and excellent origi- 
nal essays on literary subjects; besides those more extensive and ela- 
borate reviews of books, which form a separate department of the publi- 
cation, and are vastly superior to the very brief and imperfect notices, 
which, from the ambition of embracing every department of human 
knowledge, occupy far too much space in the work. 


—= 


From the Bijou. 
SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


A SENTIMENTAL STORY. 


Ry que tu sois, voici ton maitre, 
Il Vest, le fut, ou le doit etre. 


“ Turre is no faith in woman!’ I exclaimed to myself the other 
morning, and I repeated it thrice with increasing emphasis. 

“There is no faith in woman.—And what woman has taught you to 
think so?” said a soft voice near me, 

I started, for I had most unconsciously been uttering my thoughts 
aloud, while leaning on the back of my cousin Agatha’s couch, with 
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my eyes resting on the sheet of music paper which lay before her. I 
coloured as her glance met mine. “ Nay—is it not true?” said I. 

“ Nay,” she repeated—*I will not be answered by a nay!—cousin 
Henry.” 

“But my dear cousin—my dear Agatha”—cried I, “you are a 
woman, and a beautiful woman—you can be no judge.” 

“And supposing I admit it,” said Agatha smiling, “what has my 
beauty to do with either my womanhood, or my judgment?” 

“There you may answer it yourself—what woman can judge of her 
sex’s failings!—what beautiful woman can deal fairly by a sister 
beauty?” 

“Is this all?” replied she, “ Then you have learned to libel us mere- 
ly from the cant of the day!” 

“It is the cant of ages,” said I. 

“ Surely not!—the cant of the careless and the unmeaning—but not 
where there is a heart and head to think, and to feel—no, my dear 
cousin, do not repeat it. ‘There is both trust and truth in woman,” 

“ Agatha,” said 1,“ why have you never married?” 

“ Harry,” returned she, * why have you this ill opinion of our sex?” 

“ Pshaw! but with your beauty, and your wit, and your fortune and 
consequence’ — 

“ Tell me—why do you quarrel with us?’”’—* Harry,” continued my 
cousin, interrupting me with more earnestness,“ we must not let our 
own individual disappointments disgust us with the world at large— 
Search well, and we shall discover our injustice—besides, let us be con- 
tent though we meet but one faithful heart amidst a crowd of trea- 
ehery.” 

“ And how shall we find it? Where shall we meet with this faithful 
heart in woman? No, Agatha,” cried I,“ you mistake the character of 
woman—you do not know her—you cannot know her—you, who must 
always be every way above the rest of your sex, and as different as ini- 
mitable!” 

She was silent, she was even grave for a moment or two, and the 
shade of thought in the expression of her bland and beautiful counte- 
nance seemed almost as if it grew into sadness. She looked at me 
with asmile. “Cousin,” said she, “ tell me your history? you have been 
unfortunate;” and she pointed with her small and snow white hand to 
the vacant seat beside her on the sofa. 

There was a gentleness, a delicacy, and a tenderness in my cousin 
Agatha’s disposition which gave a charm to her slightest action, It 
was a gracefulness of character which seemed to have inspired the 
gracefulness of her person and her every motion, though it was a some- 
thing beyond grace which made her tone of feeling, both in gaiety and 
sorrow, irresistible. I seated myself beside her on the sofa, and did 
as she bid me. “I have been in love,” said I,“ it is my whole his- 
tory.” 

“ And what then?’ 


she inquired, “ was your mistress unfaithful?” 
“T have told you all in one word—woman and infidelity go together!” 
I paused for some minutes, and when I spoke again I had obtained 
more self-possession. 
“ When I first went abroad,” said I, “I spent some time at Florence. 
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The fashionable lounge was the picture-gallery, and there was I a dails 
visiters but I went thither really to gratify my passion for paintings, 
and not to gaze, and be gazed at by the company. One morning while 
I was standing as usual before my favourite study, I was startled by 
some one tapping me lightly on the shoulder, 1 suddenly turned round 
—it was a lady, and one of the most beautiful of earth’s creatures: but 
her look and attitude were even more striking than her countenance 
and figure. She was, in a manner, stealing a glance into my face, wit! 
such a curiosity, and interest, and earnestness, blended with such « 
fanciful coquetry and intelligence in her expression as amazed me 
She enjoyed my surprise and admiration for about half a second, anc 
then with the most natural negligence in the world, pointed gracefully 
ith the hand which still rested on my arm, to the ground. It was he: 
lkerchief that had fallen at my feet, and I instantly stooped, and 
it, before I had even 
resent itto her, nodded her head half with the air of a pleased 
lf with the air of a woma i fashion, and then folding her 
arms in her drapery round her, re ed her contemplation of the 
painting before us, whi 


I 
L 


child, he 
ich this ] » accident seemed to have disturbed 
i stood with my eyes fasiened on her, wondering who this enthralling 
creature could be. She had that decided air of fashion which there is 
no mistaking, and a certain air much superior to it; but there was a 
something so whimsical in her style of dress, and in her style of ap 
pearance altogether, to make me feel uncertain what to think of her. 

* Justas 1 was looking round to inquire her name of some bystander, 
she turned and addressed me; I forget now what it was she said to me, 
something about my favourite painting, or my general fondness for 
pictures; whatever it might be, I was ice in fashio 
to feel uncomfortable at her speaking to me. I remember, however, 
that though her words were select, her manner struck me as common- 
place; she, moreover, seemed to me a juetic, and [I immediately, 
t she must be marked by all the silliness of her class 
1 


eoncluded tha 
In appearance she might have been about two or three-and-twenty, 
I suspect she was more, perhaps from my own ine Xperience, for 
struck me as being usée to the ways of the world. It was evident t 
she was aware of the admiration which she had elicited, that : 
had expected it, and was therefore pleased with it, and meant to excite 
a little more. No one but a boy, probably no one but such a boy as I, 
would have been seized with these reflections at the moment that she 
was soliciting my attention: but very young men, and young men un 
accustomed to general society, are naturally more alive to what is real 
and what is affected in character than those of older and better ac- 
quaintance with life, but whose very acquaintance has served to tram- 
mel them into its manceuvres and intricacies. ; 
“She turned away after same minutes, and joined her party a few 
paces off. ‘My eye followed them as they moved up the gallery; she 
shone always conspicy. es among the throng of gentlemen who gather- 
ed as she weni, around her, in clustering numbers, while now pausing 
for a second in a picturesque attitude to examine a painting—now 
breaking on my ear in tones of exaggerated feeling either of horror or 
of ecstasy—now partaking with faint effort in the casual vivacity of her 
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attending bevy, or leading with startling violence a sudden laugh. I 
believe I had just then a rage for simplicity, for even her charms dis- 
usted me. She was an Englishwoman too, and I had just been com- 
nenting, perhaps, with ungrateful sarcasm, on the freedom of Floren- 
‘ine manners. At the upper end of the gallery I lost sight of her, and 
vhen I looked around me I found that the crowd had fcllowed her— 
‘¢ was not a creature near me. 

“ Do you not know her?” said some one whom I had approached on 
purpose to question. “Itis the honourable Mrs. Beauvilliers, the ce- 
ilebrated Mrs. Beauvilliers, she was the greatest beauty of the day or 


of any day, and she never comes here without making a sensat 
h 
h 


on; by 
the way, she means to have you in her train I fancy, for I saw 
her eyes on you the moment she entered the room.” 


‘recast 


“Itis incredible how even the turn of a phrase can affect us. These 
few last words had realized all my own thoughts with regard to Mrs 
Beauvilliers. 

“ What then,” said I, “she’s 2 coquette?”’ 

“By no means,” cried the other, “ only a little addicted to Platoni 
love and fashionable admirers. She has us all fast here, we all weat 
her colours. ‘Tf rh, per parenthese,1 thought her a lite gone by 


. 2 


” 


this Morning, these beauties never know when to give up, unless we 
rive them up.” 

“ Come,” ‘St ic e.“T'll introduce you,” 
“ Pardon me,” an red I, “I know her perfectly already.” 

“I saw Mrs. Beauvilliers again, it was at a ball that very evening, 
She had just withdra a littl out of the circle of waltzers, and was 
leaning against a pillar changing her white satin slippers. One gen- 
tleman stood beside her busied in receiving the disearded pair; another 
proffered the fresh ones; and the third, her fortunate partner, with one 
knee on the ground, supported her delicate feet by turns on the other 


ed the sand 
ith } 


een . 


I f L curiosity to discover. 
answered the pers . i, “fT have known her culling 


ly worn better than 
ot have supposed her 
past thirty. 

“ T can scareely say h nuch I dislike this description of chatae- 
ter. It revolted agai all my notions of feminine propriety; that 
sensitive dignity of woman's peculiar nature! It offended all my most 
respectable feelings towards the sex, and | remember I stood aloof 
during the evening from Mrs. Beauvilliers, boyishly abashed at her 
frivolous familiarity of manners. I left Florence soon after, but I car- 
ried some of her impressions along with me. She spoiled me for the 
next twelvemonth. J had never before been vain of my personal quali- 
fications, but it was not casy to forget that they had not been absolutely 
unattractive. “this was all that dwelt with me, and some years of after 
life passed on the continent, though they may have habituated me 
to the looseness of its decorum, have never destroyed my esteem for all 


» o> 


that is beautiful im purity! 
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I stopped for I felt that I was considerably agitated and my silence 
was of some duration. 

“ You will proceed Harry?” said my cousin gently, “ for your story 
is both interesting and instructive.” 

“ Yes,” answered I,“ but it is somewhat difficult!” and I still hesi- 
tated. “ You should have seen her,” I exclaimed at length, abruptly. 
“You should have known her, though she was scarcely handsome—I 
will only half name her to you, Agatha, as I have named her to herself 
in the last days of our acquaintance—Gabriella.” 

“It is just about three years since we first met; I remember it well, 
for evem then it was to me a circumstance of importance. I was in- 
troduced to her in a private concert room just as her carriage Was an- 
nounced—she had been standing near the door-way, and I was the last 
person she bowed to as she left the room. I remember it was near the 
end of the season. She was the fashion in London, but I had never ad- 
mired her. I had heard her talked of as beautiful, but I had never 
thought her so. She was striking, but it was an air of fashion more 
than cither beauty or grace in her appearance. I liked her reception 
of me; I had always allowed her to be a fine woman, and I found some- 
thing extremely agreeable in her countenance when she spoke, and 
extreme good nature in her general manner. She rather interésted 


me than otherwise, though she had only just stayed to receive my bow, 
and observe to me “ that she was going,” as she went out. 

“ She had quitted town for the country before I could see her again, 
and not long after I followed her thither. I forget now who it was 


that invited me; I think it was some connexion of the family, whose 
employment was to furnish the table with guests, and the guests with 
society. (Gabriella’s husband was of a rude description of men; he 
was seldom to be seen in the house but at dinner, and at dinner he 
liked to have plenty of people to talk to, and to listen to him. If his 
could be called society, at table they had his society, but otherwise 
these general chance kind of guests were but little attended to. I 
should scarcely have availed myself, however, of this manner of ad- 
mittance to hospitality, had I not been rather forced into calling on 
them on my accidentally meeting some of the party in the neighbour- 
hood. 
“ Agatha,” cried I, “I scarcely know why I repeat these details, for 
it is uneasy for me to recall the memory of our first acquaintance! 
“If you had known her you would have pardoned the madness of 
my love—had you known Gabriella you would have wept for the cru- 
elty of her caprice! Her spirit of coquetry was indeed untamed, un- 
tameable. She pursued her victim with unwearied skill; flung with 
captivating ingenuity her whole heart into his service; wound her 
graceful toils around his existence, and urged on with irresistible per- 
suasion the tortures of that grief which she contemplated with re- 
morseless and insatiable ambition. Ilow I tried to leave her, how I 
tried to escape from the influence of her fascinations, it seems of little 
purpose now to tell. I did not leave her, and Gabriella’s smiles re- 
turned. She could weep too, and at times I have seen a starting tear 
bedew her cheek. But why should,I instruct you in all the arts and, 
all the expedients of her most repnchensible coquetry; it was as rest- 
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less as extravagant. She had probably never loved her husband, and 
esteem was what she could bestow on none. She was incapable of 
friendship: her heart had been framed to sentiment, she had no stea- 
diness in her nature to persevere in her affections. .Her husband was 
little calculated to excite either, and to Gabriella he was peculiarly 
unsuited. They seldom met, but no appearance of unharmony subsist- 
ed between them. I have known her consult him on a matter of duty, 
and him leave to her the choice of the inscriptions on his dog-collars. 
He never interfered with her, but he was sometimes glad to have her 
look well when she sat at the head of his table. 

“ Her appearance had never been the lure which attracted mej and 
her appearance was then, in my opinion, by much her least qualifica- 
tion. Yet she possessed a large share of the essentials which consti- 
tute beauty: her outline of feature was good, and her complexion must 
once have been brilliant. At times it was still beautiful, for Gabriella 
was no longer quite what is called a very young woman when I knew 
her. 

“ She had the address to turn this want of admiration to her person 
on my part, into her most absolute attraction. Her charm consisted 
in her undeviating amiability of manner: in her apparent forbearance 
of disposition; in her constant propriety of temper; in her implicit 
obedience to the caprices of her admirer, and her seeming readiness 
of obedience to any exertion of authority, from the man whom she had 
received as a husband. I love to dwell on this part of her character; 
I would cling to the thought that she might once have deserved better; 
that she was not all that she appeared to me when we last met and 
parted—a heartless, practised, unblushing and unprincipled coquette! 

“ We have periods of feeling when it requires but little to open our 
eyes to the real disposition of matters carried on around us; and once 
awakened, it is astonishing how quickly we grow in wisdom. It must 
be always impossible in these after moments to trace the many, various, 
almost imperceptible accidents that may have occurred to bring us ac- 
quainted with the delusions practised on us—perhaps which we have 
ourselves too readily indulged. ‘To you, it will be difficult to compre- 
hend from how slight a circumstance my impressions of Gabriella’s 
character were first startled into a more sober reflection on her be- 
haviour. 

“Thad been staggered by a sentiment, and it seemed to me a profli- 
gate sentiment. We were talking on the freedom of Italian manners, 
more especially that of the women, and she was expatiating on them 
with considerable eagerness. I remember she used the words, ‘ the 
luxury of their independence, their perfect want of all control, all form 
—odious form!’ And she threw her eyes up to heaven as she spoke. 
She had beautiful eyes, but this time their appeal seemed to me out of 
place. She threw them on me, but they did not move me, and she 
yielded her opinion as she always did, only with less hesitation than 
was usual with her, for me to be as usual satisfied with my victory. I 
was peculiarly sensitive on this one point—the delicacy of a woman's 
deportment; and Gabriella’s manner had sometimes disturbed me. I 
had sometimes wondered at her self-possession too, only that to me 
she was never self-possessed. She had often turned off an uncomforta- 
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ble sentence with a gay laugh, which has covered me with confusion 
and offence, and I have felt that I should yet have been more at ease 
had she been less so. 

“I was silent for some time after, and thoughtful, and Gabriella 
tried to woo me into better company. She was seldom unsuccessful, 
and insensibly we grew into conversation again. One or two of the 
rest of the company joined us, and we gathered into a little circle 
round her sofa. 

“ The discourse turned on manners, but this time it was on English 
manners. A gentleman present, and who, by the way, was rather a 
celebrated traveller, just rising, or risen into fame and fashion, ob- 
served that in no country in the world did there exist such perfect do- 
mestic and conjugal happiness as in England—such an entire confi- 
dence between husband and wife—such a perfect union both of heart 
and mind— 

“Gabriella assented cordially, and applauded the feeling with 
warmth. I had turned away, and when I looked again I found that 
her eyes were bent on the traveller. 

“ Where, in what other country,” pursued he, “do we find such an 
agreeable social intercourse to prevail between a man and his wife. 
Even in the highest walks of life there is visible such an exquisite and 
charming familiarity. To take a fanciful view of the subject, for in 
stance, that one little circumstance of calling each other by the mere 
Christian name abbreviated, as we hear it too, in every possible way, 


by people of the first fashion, speaks volumes.” 


“Poor Mama!” exclaimed Gabriella, “1 remember Mama always 
called poor Papa, Beau! 

“ Who was your mother?” said I. 

“ Heavens!” cried she, “ Don’t you know? the beautiful Mrs. Beau- 
villiers. ‘La bella bellissima,’ as she was called in Italy! I was in 
mourning for her when [| first saw you. Have you never seen the 
beautiful miniature of Mama in my room?” 

“I have seen the original,” answered I, “in the picture gallery at 
Piorence.”’ 

“ Whether it was the tone of my voice, for I felt that it was altered, 
or the expression of my countenance, for I was crimsoned to the tem- 
ples, that struck Gabriella, | know not—but she changed the conver- 
sation. For my part I had relapsed into my silence, and I slunk away. 
Gabriella the daughter of Mrs. Beauviiliers! 

“ Why have you never told me that you had been at Florence?” said 
she next morning when we were alone. “How odd! we must have 
been there together, and we were strangers!” 

“[ knew your mother,” said I. 

“ Poor Mama! Heavens! how beautiful she must have been. But 
did you absolutely know her. I thought I had known the whole circle 
ef Mama’s admirers.” 

“ But why need I go on. It was, perhaps, fortunate for me that | 
could never separate the connexion between Mrs. Beauvilliers and Ga- 
briella. The early impression of her mother which had been left so 
strongly on my mind, could not be effaced by any recurrence to the 
daughter. I could never think on Gabriella without recalling to my 
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vecoilection Mrs. Beauvilliers in the picture gallery, or in the ball- 
room at Florence. However disguised might be their manner, their 
conduct was too similar to bear comparison. From the suddenness 
with which the veilof my illusion fell from before my eyes almost from 
that very hour, it would seem now as if I had been influenced by pre- 
jadice. But no, it was Gabriella’s self that cast it from me. True, 
my knowledge of her mother’s character had given me an insight into 
the character of the daughter. It had made me think, and thought 
was destruction to Gabriella. [ler behaviour could not bear investiga- 
tvion—her character still less so. It was not the shock of Mrs. Beau- 
villiers as a mother that had disturbed me, it was the dread of Mrs. 
Beauvilliers as a model for too apt a representations and what as the 
folly of a foclish woman would have passed without other reproach, 
ral in the more gifted intellect of her daughter. 
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* My last glimpse of her, as my chaise rolled rapidly away, showed 
her turning from the entrance door into the little walk that leads to 
flower-garden, leaning on the arm of the traveller. 
id, mistress of her art, she has left me without a doubt 
ill to regret in bitter hopelessness the peace of 
yroKken tor ever. 
ncluded, and walked to the window, for it was a mo- 
akness over which I had no control. But the effort was not 
ouse cousin’ 
hand upon myarm. “ Harry,” said she, “if I may trust this moment’s 
sorrow, your peace of mind—it is not broken for ever.” 

“ Agatha,” said I, “ it is not to such as you that I should betray the 
yecrets of a weak and miserable passion. It is not with such as you 
that I should contemplate the frailties of an erring sex; but I cannot 
forget that such a fair creation has been created to so little good.” 

“T regret it with you—but I have seen Gabriella,” she continued, “ I 
have known her—she was unworthy of you—yet her troth was plighted 
to another, she could break none with you.” 

*“ Good God! What other?” 

“And do you then,” said Agatha, gravely, “ think so lightly of the 
duties of a wife. Believe me it is the highest station which the heart, 
or the ambition of woman should aspire to. She is charged with the 
dearest interests of one more responsible in life than herself—his most 
tender dignity is confided to her care, and if she break her trust, if she 
+e wanting but im the smallest portion ef this silent bond, she violates 
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the most solemn engagement of her life, and is forsworn before God 
and man in the vows which she has taken upon her in the presence of 
both!” She stopped, and coloured at her own eloquence. “ Harry,” 
said she, “ what do you regret? your peace of mind? Let it return to 
you—let not the caprices of an ill-guided woman weigh upon you. 
‘There are some thanks due for the return to a duty from which you 
should never have wandered.” 

“TI am grateful,” said I, “as grateful as I can be. I fee! that it is 
beneath me to dwell thus on the memory of such a woman. But when 
you have loved, Agatha, you will forgive a weakness, which, like an 
early deep-rooted disease, still continues to sting me with poignancy, 
in utter defiance of the leech’s utmost skill. Oh, Agatha—dear Agatha 
—vou have never—never loved eS 

The expression of her countenance caught my attention just then, 
but she was silent. 

“ Have you ever loved?” cried I, forgetting at the moment all else 
but what was belonging to my cousin Agatha. She smiled, bet her 
smile was followed by a sigh. 

A strange feeling came over me, and I caught her hand. I scarcely 
know what I said, but it was not of Gabriella that I spoke or thought 
There was a slight flutter visible in her countenance when I began, but 
she listened to me with mildness; then with a gentle shake of her head 
she extricated her hand, and glided from the window. 


— 


From the Oriental Herald 
EULOGY ON SILENCE 
Tne finest meed of praise we ever pay 
To any thing we very much admire, 
Is when we have not a syllable to say, 
But stand as if we dreaded to respire, 
Still as the image of Prometheus lay 
Ere he had fill’d his reed with pilfer’d fire— 
For which, until he should have learn'd to do better 
He was gridironed on Caucasus by Jupiter 


There isa silence far more eloquent 
Than even the nectarous praise of Cicero, 
When the deep feelings in the bosom pent 
There like voleanic minerals melt and glow, 
Yet seek not at the lip to find a vent, 
But burn in silence on; nor overflow 
At last, unless perchance a tear or sigh 
case the full heart, or dew the raptured eye. 


Exempli gratid :—On some amber eve 
When the blue paradise of summer hills 
Half melts into the skies which o'er it weave 
Their “ brede etherial,’* while around distils 
That sort of light which somehow makes one heave 
A sigh too sweet to breathe of human ills; 
If you should feet at all inclined to chatter— 
My friend, you do not understand the matter. 
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Or at still moonlight when the woods are dark 
With shadows mellowed like remember’d wo, 
And sprinkling moonbeams fall on leaf and bark, 
Or through ‘the thinner tree-ranks broadlier flow— 
Dost thou not love, at such an hour, to mark 
The shade’s clear glimmer, and the light’s chaste glow 
And, if thou dost, feels not thy spirit there 
Contagious silence in the dreary air? 


When some fine touch has waked the keys or chords, 
And drawn forth all their rich melodious soul, 
While the clear voice ran through the accordant words, 
Till from the heart the tear spontaneous stole— 
(Such melody the minster-aisle affords, 
When the proud thunders of its organ roll 
Full on the sacred air's prophetic pause )— 
Say was not silence then the best applause ? 


Or when before a rich Italian picture, 
(Some pale Madonna, o'er whose gloried brow, 
Thought sits enthroned on Beauty) 't would afflict your 
Heart—'t would mine at least—to hear the row 
Of learned tongues delivering praise or stricture, 
(To which the best of answers is Bow-wow.) 
While you yourself feel that a word would wrong 
Thoughts which should never speak, except in song. 


Beneath the purple silentness of night, 
Poets have dream’d of spheral music pealing 
Among the stars, and, on their solemn light 
Gazing, have heard its faint vibrations stealing 
Along the winds of time:—the mind is bright 
(I know not how) with its most glorious feelings, 
Beneath the golden dirkness of the hour, 
When the stars walk in day's deserted bower. 


Sophocles says, in Asse Marreyopeece, 
** Silence* is ornamental to a womah :"— 
Now, though he was not quite so great a scoffer as 
His rival, the Bright Sex’s scenic foreman, 
Yet had he no melodious truth to offer us 
Gentler than that aforesaid, I fear no man— 
At least no lady—would his claims allow 
To twine his white locks with the Delphic bough 


Not but I think said lady's heart might beat 
Some blissful pulses in its mutest mood, 
When, at his side for whom she lives, 
By moonlight thread the dear familiar wood, 
Where first they met, and where their heart now greet, 
Though mute their lips, in happy solitude :— 
For aught superior to a young pure love, 
Look not on earth, ‘t is only found above! 


But words float o'er me now, as I indite, 
From a wild rainbow tale of bliss and tears— 
“ Howt silver-sweet sound lover's tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears!""— 
Now English people hold their Shakspeare right, 
Be wrong who may ;—by which test it appears 
My train of proof is somewhat out of joint, 
Since case the last is little to the point. 
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In fact, I wonder how I thought it was— 
But, if I can't be right, | won't be wrong — 
Poets and popes are quite above all laws, 
infallible alike in bull or song: 
Since then, according to the aforesaid clause, 
The eye is incomplete without the tongue, 
I yield—but be it at the same time known, 
That lovers love all silence but their own. 


Quod erat demonstrandum, now is made 
As clear as Phebus and myself can do it,— 
That that strange thing, the heart, is often swayed 
(Perhaps Demosthenes and Tully knew it) 
More when we speak not, than when most is said— 
Aye, even by those who know all pathways to it :— 
So, should these stanzas get a hundred mile hence, 
i may be crown'd the Laureat of Silence. 


Creduon. 
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From the London Reriew. 


Ancient Ballads and Songs, chiefly from Tradition, Manuscripts, and scaree 
Works; with Biographical and Ilustrative Notices, including Original 
Poetry. By Thomas Lyle. London, 1827. Lupton Relfe. 


Or the preface which ushers in this collection of “ Ancient Ballads 
and Songs,”’ and the notes and notices which accompany them, we can- 
not say much; they greatly resemble the bibliographical lucubrations 
of the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, D.D. &c. We make no doubt 
that Mr. Lyle, like that reverend gentleman, is two or three hundred 
years old; for he writes in a style which has been obsolete for more 
than a century; and his periods, which are enriched with the names of 
a thousand flowers, (for Mr. Lyle is a botanist as well as an editor and 
a poet,) are as long as the crocodile whose skeleton Mr. Bullock ad- 
mired in “ Big Bone Museum” at New Orleans. 

Of the bailads and songs collected, some are beautiful, and most 
have a degree of merit, but the greater number are extremely well 
known already. As good things, however, will bear repetition, we 
shall copy one or two of the pieces. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s poetry, though particularly pretty, is not very 
generally read at present, and therefore the following stanzas may have 
the charm of novelty for some of our readers: 

Shall I, like a Hermit 
Shall I, like a hermit, dwell Were her tresses angel gold ; 
On arock or in a cell, [fa stranger may be bold, 
Calling home the smallest part Unrebuked, unatraid, 
That is missing of my heart, ‘To convert them to a braid, 
To bestow it, where I may And, with little more ado, 
Meet a rival every day? Work them into bracelets too; 
If she undervalues me, If the mine be grown so free, 
What care I how fair she be. What care [ how rich it be. 
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Were her hands as rich a prize 
As her hairs or precious eyes ; 
If she lay them out to take 
Kisses for good manners’ sake ; 
And let every lover skip 
From her hand unto her lip; 
If she seem not chaste to me, 
What care I how chaste she be. 


“The Dawn of Love,” from the “ 


very sweet little piece: 


The dew drop that at first of day, 
Hangs on the violet flower, 

Although it shimmereth in the ray, 
And trembleth at the zephyr’s power, 

Shows not so fair and pleasantly 

As love that bursts from beauty’s eye. 


The little bird that clear doth sing 
In shelter of green trees, 

When flowerets sweet begin to spring 
In dew bespangled mees, 

Is not so pleasant to mine ear 

As love that scantly speaks for fear. 


No, she must be perfect snow, 


In effect as well as show, 


Warming but as snow-balls do, 
Not like fire by burning too ; 


But when she by chance hath got 


To her heart a second lot, 


Then, if others share with me, 
Farewell her, whate’er she be. 


Shephearde’s Garland,” 1597, is a 


The rose when first it doth prepare 


Its ruddy leaves to spread, 


And kissed by the cold night air, 


Hangs down its coyen head, 
Is not so fair as love that speaks 


In unbid blush on beauty’s cheeks. 


The pains of war when streams of blood 


Are smoking on the ground; 
When foemen brim of lustihood, 
All mixed in death are found ; 
Yea death itself is lightlier borne, 
Than cruel beauty’s smiling scorn. 


As is also Thomas Heywood’s “ Give my Love Good-morrow.” 


Pack clouds away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow; 

Sweet air blow soft, mount lark aloft, 
To give my love good-morrow : 

Wings from the wind, to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow ; 

Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
To give my love good-morrow ; 

To give my love good-morrow, 

Notes from them all I'll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow ; 

And from each bill let music shrill, 
Give my fair love good-morrow ; 
Blackbird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 
Sing my fair love good-morrow ; 
To give iy love good-morrow, 
Sing birds in every furrow. 


“The Two Ravens” will remind our readers of a very ravenous poem 


by Coleridge. 


There were two ravens sat on a tree, 

Large and black, as black may be ; 

And one unto the other ‘gan say, 

Where shal] we go and dine to-day ? 

Shall we go dine by the wild salt sea? 

Shall we go dine ‘neath the greenwood 
tree: 


As I sat on the deep sea sand, 

[ saw a fair ship nigh at land, 

I waved my wings, | bent my beak, 
The ship sunk, and I heard a shriek ; 
There they lie, one, two, and three, 
I shall dine by the wild salt sea. 


Come, I will show ye a sweeter sight, 

A lonesome glen, and a new-slain knight : 
His blood yet on the grass is hot, 

His sword half-drawn, his shafts unshot ; 
And no one kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 


His hound is to the hunting gane, 

His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
His lady’s away with another mate, 

So we shall make our dinner sweet ; 
Our dinner’s sure, our feasting free, 
Come, and dine by the greenwood tree. 


Ye shall sit on his white hause-bane, 

I will pick out his bonnie blue een; 
Ye'll take a tress of his yellow hair, 

To theak your nest when it grows bare ; 
The gowden down on his young chin, 
Will do to sewe my young ones in. 


Oh! cauld and bare will his bed be, 
When winter storms sing in the tree; 

At his head a turf, at his feet a stone, 

He will sleep, nor hear the maiden’s moan ; 
O’er his white bones the birds shall fly, 
The wild deer bound, and foxes cry. 
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Sir John Suckling’s “ Why so Pale” has, we believe, been often re- 
printed, but we shall venture, notwithstanding, to copy it into our re- 
view. 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? Saying nothing doe't? 
Prethee, why so pale? Prethee, why so mute ? 
Will, when looking well, can’t move her ; 
Looking ill, prevail ? 
Prethee, why so pale? 


Quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love, 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner? Nothing can make her 
Prethee, why so mute ? The devil take her! 

Will, when speaking well, can’t win her? 


The following piece from Carew is very sweet. 


Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more,—where Jove bestows, For in your sweet dividing throat 
When June is past, the fading rose ; She winters, and keeps warm her note. 
For in your beauty’s orient deep, 


‘These flowers as in their causes sleep. Ask me no more,—where those stars light 


That downwards fall in dead of night; 
Ask me no more,—whither do stray For in your eyes they sit, and there 
The golden atoms of the day ; Fixed become, as in their sphere. 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 


Those powders to enrich your hair. Ask me no more,—if east or west 


The phenix builds her spicy nest ; 
Ask me no more,—whither doth haste For unto you, at last she flies, 
The nightingale, when May is past ; And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


Some of the Editor’s poems, as “ Kelvin Grove” and “ Dunoon,” 
have very considerable merit; which no one would ever conjecture 
from the preface. He has displayed much taste, as we have said, in 
the selection of the ballads and songs, some of which every reader will 
remember to have been delighted with in childhood. Upon the whole, 
it may fairly be asserted that this little volume is well worth buying. 


o 


A Selection of Popular National Airs, with Symphonies and Accompani- 
ments. No. V1. Ry H.R. Bishop. The Words by Thomas Moore, 
Esq. London, 1828. J. Power. 


Turs pleasing publication attracts us by a double titke—Poetry and 
Music. For the present, though Mr. Bishop has performed his part 
very much to our taste and gratification, we shall confine ourselves to 
the literary division. There are eleven simple, and two harmonized 
airs in this number-—Old English, Italian, Spanish, Florentine, Indian, 
French, Austrian, and Hindostanee. They are consequently as various 
as they are delightful; and to enable our readers to fee! how entirely 
they are both, we make the following selection. The first is to an old 
English tune; and the middle verse observable for one of the author’s 
happy similes. 

“ Hope comes again, to this heart long a stranger— 
Once more she sings me her flattering strain ; 


But hash, gentle siren, for ah there's less danger 
In still suffering on, than in hoping again. 
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Long, long in sorrow too deep for repining, 
Gloomy, but tranquil, this bosom hath lain ; 
And joy coming now, like a sudden light shining 
O’er eyelids long darken'd, would bring me but-pain 


Fly, then, ye visions, that hope would shed o'er me— 
Lost to the future, my sole chance of rest 

Now lies, not in dreaming of bliss that's before me, 
But, ah! in forgetting how once I was blest !”” 


Our second specimen is Indian, and also includes a pretty and matu- 
val simile. 
* Like one, who doom’d o’er distant seas Like him, this heart, through many a 
Ifis weary path to measure, track 
When home, at length, with fav'ring Of toil and sorrow straying, 
breeze, One hope alone brought fondly back, 
He brings the far-sought treasure ; Its toil and grief repaying. 
His ship, in sight of shore, goes down, Like him, alas! I see that ray 
That shore to which he hasted— Of hope before me perish, 
And ail the wealth he thought his own And one dark minute sweep away 
Is o'er the waters wasted. What took whole years to cherish.’ 


Our next is a tender ditty, and the softened despair well expressed: 
the music is French. 

“ Fear not that, while around thee, One sigh of hers shall wound thee, 

Life's varied blessings pour, Whose smile now charms no more 
One sigh of hers shall wound thee, May the new ties that bind thee, 

. Ww hose smile thou seek st no more. Far sweeter, happier prove, 
‘ 7 dead and cold for isk Nor e'er of me remind thee, 
‘ 4et our ere love eee ; But by their truth and love 
= re , its spirit never Think how, asleep or waking, 

Shall haunt thy rest again. Thy image haunts me yet; 
Fear not that, while around thee, But how this heart is breaking, 

Life's varied blessings pour, For thy own peace forget. 

Fear not,” &c. 

The two concluding songs, the first French and the last Italian, are 
given as a contrast of original thoughts, in a graver tone, with the play- 
s . as . ° ° 
fulness of “ How shall I woo?”’—and before inserting them, we have 
only to notice, that two designs, engraved from Stothard, gdd to the 
popular attractions of this popular selection, which will soon adorn 
every drawing and music-room in the empire. 

“Ifthou wouldst have thy charms enchant our eyes, 
First win our hearts, for there thine empire lies: 
Beauty in vain would mount a heartless throne— 
Her right divine is given by Love alone. 

What would the rose, with all her pride, be worth, 
Were there no sun to call her brightness forth! 
Maidens unloved, like flowers in darkness thrown, 
Wait but that light which comes from Love alone. 
Fair as thy charms in yonder glass appear, 

Ah! trust them not, they'll fade from year to year : 
Wouldst thou still have them shine as first they shone, 
Go fix thy mirror in Love's eyes alone.” 


‘If 1 speak to thee in Friendship'sname, _I'm a friend if such thy heart requires, 
Thou thinkst [ talk too coldly ; If more thou seekst, a lover. 

If I mention Love's devoted flame, Which shall it be? 
Thou sayst I speak too boldly. How shall I woo? 

Between these two unequal fires, Fair one, choose between the two. 


Why doom me thus to hover? 
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Though the wings of Love will brightly But if neither feeling suits thy heart, 
play, Let's see (to please thee) whether 
When first he comes to woo thee ; We may not learn some precious art, 
There's a chance that he may fly away To mix their charms together— 
As fast as he flies to thee: One feeling still more sweet to form 
While Friendship, though on foot she come, From two so sweet already— 
No flights of fancy trying, A Friendship that, like Love, is warm, 
Will therefore oft be found at home, A Love, like Friendship, steady 
When Love abroad is flying. ‘Thus let it be, 
Which shall it be ? Thus let me woo; 
How shall I woo? Dearest, thus we'll join the two.’ 
Dear one, choose between the two. 


The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 1/1. London, 1828. T'reuttel § 
Wiirtz. 

Tus number decides the question—Which of the two Foreign Re- 
views will succeed! We now regard the Foreign Quarterly as estab- 
lished. Sir Walter Scott, who has tried almost every species of com- 
posiiion, and has scarcely failed in any, has consented to draw his .n- 
imitable pen for this periodical; and his article on Molicre, in the 
present Number, is the gem of the collection. It certainly bears marks 
of having been hastily got up, and has few very eloquent or glowing 
passages; but the appreciation of Moliére’s character and masterpieces, 
—not less correct than Cicero’s estimate of the Greek historians,—is so 
just, his defence of the poet's satire so able and convincing, his notions 
of genius so rational, that we know of no article we have for a long time 
seen, that has given us so much pleasure. We dare say the editor 
would have made this his leading article had it arrived in time: but we 
have too much experience in these matters to blame him for an ar- 
rangement, which most probably was the effect of circumstances. 
Having begun with the most important article in the number, though it 
is the last, we shall now go back to the beginning. ‘The article on 
Phrenology, though clever and amusing, is much too long, and affecting 
to be a mere impartial report of the arguments for and against the sci- 
ence of skulls, is, in fact, a laboured apology for phrenologists and phre- 
nology. As we differ entirely from the writer's notions of the pretend- 
ed science, our remarks might perhaps be suspected of being in the 
same spirit as his own, that is,in the spirit of a partizan: and we there- 
fore pass it over. The article III. on Italian Comedy, is slight, though 
clever and amusing: but the next, on the Romance of Rollo and the 
Dukes of Normandy, is a fine, powerful ariicle on a very ¢ urious sub- 
ject, and presents us with many singular particulars on the manners of 
the ancient nations of the North. Article 1V. on the Judicial Institu- 
tions of England, kc. we have not read; but shall notice next week. 
The article that follows, on Bohemian Literature, is from the pen of 
Mr. Bowring, and, together with a very interesting account of the man- 
ners and literature of the Slavonic tribes, contains numerous poetical 
translations from the Bohemian, of great spirit and simplicity. The 
ballads of this obscure people appear to possess great merit; and Mr. 
Bowring is certainly better fitted than any one we know, to render them 
into English. 

The account of the Edda doctrine which follows is eminently learned 
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and curious; but we differ entirely from the writer of it in respect to 
the true history of mythologies. Of course this is not the place to en- 
ter into any.discussion on the subject; but while we deny that mytho- 
logies were ever allegorical in their commencement, in opposition to 
the writer of the article, we allow him the praise of great ingenuity and 
research. 

Following this is an article on the present state of Turkey, which, 
with some erroneous views of the Turkish character, contains a great 
deal of very useful information, and is written in a clear, vigorous 
style. 

We recommend such of our readers as have any desire to compre- 
hend the present condition of Portugal, or its future probable destiny, 
to peruse carefully the masterly article on that unhappy country which 
appears in this number of the Foreign Quarterly. 

After this there follows an article on Simond’s Travels in Italy and 
Sicily, which is remarkable for elegance of style and soundness of criti- 
cism, except that perhaps the writer is a little too indulgent. Simond 
is a clever, shrewd observer, and his book is not without value; but, as 
we observed on reviewing it ourselves, it touches on worn-out subjects, 
and does not lead the reader out of the beaten track. The short no- 
tices which follow the reviews seem (for we have not read them all) to 
be written with care, and to be of the proper length. The introduction 
of these brief notices, which we recommended from the beginning, was 


judicious, as a great many books not worthy of a review, but still too re- 
markable to be passed over in silence, are constantly appearing. The 
number has been edited with great care and ability, and, upon the whole, 
the Foreign Quarterly Review may be pronounced one of the most valu- 
able periodicals now published in Europe. 


2 Lecture on the Geography of Plants. By John Barton, 8vo. pp. 94. 
London: Harvey § Darton. 1827. 


Tue subject of this lecture is one of the most engaging studies in the 
whole range of natural history. Whilst the facts which it develops 
are highly curious and interesting, the reflections to which they gave 
birth are of the most ennobling character. 

The number of the species of plants which were known to, at least 
which were described by the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, did not 
exceed 1400: in England alone there are no fewer than 3000, the vast 
majority of which has been procured from other countries. This state- 
ment alone ought to satisfy us as to the extent of the improvement 
which has been effected in modern times in the knowledge of the vege- 
table world. 

Mr. Barton, with great propriety, confines his notice of the produc- 
tions peculiar to each country, to those plants only, which are likely to 
be popularly known. He begins his survey at the cold regions of the 
North, and disposing of each portion of the earth with its productions, 
which lie within the successive parallels of latitude, he descends by 
slow steps to the tropics. The very clear and agreeable manner in 
which he treats the subject, is highly calculated to enhance its interest, 
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The Children’s Fire-side: being a Series of Tales for Winter Evenings. 
By Isabella Jane Towers. 8vo. pp. 308. London: Hunt § Clarke. 1828. 


Hap we entertained any doubt on the subject, this pleasing volume 
would have shown us, how unspeakably superior to any means that we 
of the ruder sex can command, are the hearts and understandings of 
mothers for the office of insinuating knowledge into tender minds. 
They alone can enter into a genuine sympathy with childhood—they 
alone will ascertain the reach of the tender intellect, and be at the trou- 
ble of adapting their instruction to its imperfect capacities. The tales 
are five in number: they are written with great simplicity and neatness. 
The first two are intended to engage our pity in behalf of a class of 
beings, smugglers, whose actions we are forced to condemn. The next 
tale, of Town and Country, exhibits the charms of nature, as contrasted 
with the folly and guilt of town dissipation, tending of course to give a 
taste for the one, whilst it inspires us with a contempt for the other. 
The absurdity and mischief of a belief in witchcraft, are exposed in the 
fourth tale—whilst the fifth is highly calculated to impress the young 
mind with a permanent sense of the duty of obedience. It is quite im- 
possible, we should think, that any person, no matter what their age 
may be, could rise from the perusal of these tales, without having his 
heart improved, and his veneration for truth and sincerity confirmed. 


Hiscellany. 


The last of a Royal Line—The Cardinal of York died at Rome, on 
the 13th of July. His mortal remains were deposited in the choir of 
the chapel of St. Peter, where those of his father, James IIL., already 
rested. The body of Prince Charles Edward, brother of the Cardinal 
of York, which had been buried at Frescati, was, in accordance with 
the last will of the prelate, removed to the chapel of St. Peter. The 
tomb thus closed upon the last of the male lines of the illustrious and 
unfortunate family of the Stuarts; and death thus swept away all the 
high and unsuccessful pretensions to the crown of England. Prince 
Charles Edward, known by the name of the Pretender, grown old and 
retired to Rome, was afflicted with the gout, and during its attacks he 
never ceased to exclaim, “ Poor king! poor king!!!" He was little vi- 
sited by the English, and a French gentleman expressing his astonish- 
ment: “I know the reason,” said he; “they imagine that I am still 
mindful of what is passed. I should see them, however, with pleasure, 
notwithstanding; I love my subjects, though I never see them.”’-—Pri- 
vale Anecdotes of Foreign Courts. 

The Crocodile—* As the crocodile feeds in the Nile,” says Herodotus, 
“the inside of his mouth is always lined with ddella. All birds, one 
alone excepted, fly from the crocodile; but that bird, the frochilos, on 
the contrary, flies to him with eagerness, and renders him a great ser- 
vice; for every time that the crocodile lands to rest himself, and stretch- 
es himself out, with open jaws, the ¢rochilos enters his mouth, which it 
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clears of the ddella that it finds there. The crocodile is grateful, and 
never does any injury to the little bird from which he receives so good 
an office.” Although this statement is confirmed by Aristotle, Pliny, 
and other ancient writers, it has been very generally discredited in mo- 
dern times. Recent inquiries, however, show that in this, as in most 
of his relations, the father of history is justified by the fact. The term 
“bdella” has hitherto been translated “leech.’’ It seems, however, 
that it is a kind of gnat, myriads of which insects swarm on the banks 
of the Nile, and attack the crocodile when he comes to repose on the 
sand. His mouth is not so hermetically closed but that they can enter; 
which they do in such numbers, that the interior of his palate, which is 
naturally of a bright yellow, appears covered with a darkish brown 
crust. ‘The insects strike their trunks into the orifices of the glands 
which abound in the mouth of the crocodile; and the tongue of the 
crocodile being immovable, he cannot get rid of them. It is then that 
the frochilos, a kind of little ring-plover, which pursues the gnats every 
where, hastens to his relief, and dislodves his troublesome enemies; and 
that without any danger to itself; the crocodile always taking care, 
when he is about to shut his mouth, to make certain movements which 
warn the bird to fly away. 

The Harvest Mouse.-—These mice are much smaller and more slen- 
der than the Mus domesticus medius of Ray, and have more of the 
squirrel or dormouse colour; their belly is white; a straight line along 
their sides divides the shades of their back and belly. They never enter 
into houses; are carried into ricks and barns with the sheaves; abound 
in harvest, and build their nest amidst the straws of corn above ground, 
and sometimes in thistles. They breed as many as eight at a litter, in 
a little brown nest, composed of blades of grass or wheat. The nest 
is most artificially platted, and composed of the blades of wheat, per- 
fectly round, and about the size of a cricket ball, with the aperture so 
ingeniously closed, that there is no discovering to what part It belongs. 
It is so compact and well fitted, that it will roll across a table without 
being discomposed, though it contained eight little mice, which are 
waked and blind. As the nest is perfectly full, how could the dam, 
asks Mr. White, come at her litter respectively, so as to administer a 
teat to each? Perhaps she opens different places for that purpose, ad- 
justing them again when the business is over; but she could not pos- 
sibly be contained herself in the ball with her young, which, moreover, 
would be daily increasing in bulk. 

The Burrow of the Marmot-—The burrow of the marmot is generally 
in the elevated parts of the southern European mountains, above the 
limits of the forest, and in the regions of perpetual snow. It is formed 
of an alley or gallery five or six feet long, sufficient only in size to per- 
mit the animal to pass; at the extremity of this alley is a circular ex- 
cavation, in which the marmot retires, and hybernates; sometimes the 
circular cave has two outlets, forming an acute angle like the letter Y. 
An excavation is said always to be found in one of the alleys, which is 
presumed to be made by the animal, in procuring earth to stop the 
mouth of the burrow previous to its entering on its long winter sleep. 
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The commencement of their lethargy seems to depend on the begin- 
aing of the cold, which varies from the middle of September to the 
middle of October—the newly formed families then begin their exca- 
vations, and provide dried grass to lie on. M. F. Cuvier informs us 
that they make a spherical bundle of this dried grass, and press it into 
a state of tolerable consistency, and lie upon it, with the head brought 
down between the legs; and he adds, that in order to close the entrance 
of their retreat, they at last enter it backward with a bundle of hay in 
the mouth, which they contrive to leave at the opening, so as effectually 
to close it up. 

Gregarious Habits of the Wild Horses of America.—F rom the first pe- 
riod of the arrival of Europeans in the New World, many horses were 
left to themselves, and propagated very rapidly. They were formers 
very common at St. Domingo, and even then differed in some traits of 
character from the Spani sh race, to which they owe their birth. The 
head was thicker, and the ears and neck longer; but where these ani- 
mals have more particularly multiplied, is in the southern continent of 
America, and to the south of La Plata. There they may be sometimes 
met in troops to the number of ten thousand each. They also proceed 
from some Spanish race, but have lost much of the elegance, beauty, 
lightness, aud grace of their primitive stock. They are not so tall, 
their heads are thicker, the limbs more clumsy, the ears longer, and the 


coat much rougher. ‘Their usual colour is chestnut-bay, and sometimes, 
but very rarely, black. These numerous troops of wild horses are found 


in the immense and thinly-inhabited plains which extend from the shores 
of La Plata, to the counts Vv of the Patayronians. Each inhabits a can- 
ton or district peculiar to itself, which it defends from all foreign in- 
trusion as its own especial property, nor will it ever abandon it, except 
when compelled by hunger, or some enemy of very superior strength 
They march in serried columns, and when disturbed by any object, they 
approach it within a certain distance, having the strongest individuats 
at their head, examine it attentively, describing one or many circles 
around it. If it does not appear dangerous, they approach with pre- 
caution; but if the chiefs recognise any danger, and give an example 
of flight, they are instantly followed by the entire troop. 

The instinct which induces horses thus continually to unite in fami- 
lies, renders it very dangerous for travellers to fall in with these wild 
troops, for it exposes them to the liability of losing their own horses 
for ever. The moment these hordes perceive any domestic horses, 
they call to them with the utmost eagerness, approaching as near them 
as prudence will permit. If the others are not guarded with the ut 
most care, they will take to their heels, and it is utterly vain to attempt 
to catch them again. 

These wild horses can be tamed and brought back to a domestic 
state with great facility, even though they are adult when caught. The 
South Americans are extremely dexterous in taking them with long 
cords, or as they are called, /assos, which they throw with wonderful 
address and precision, and thus entwine the animals which they are 
desirous of possessing, Those of the wild studs are watched by men 
in the districts they inhabit, appointed for this purpose, and who have 
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no other occupation. They are mounted on some of those horses 
which have been already tamed, and they reconduct the troop to the 
lands of the proprietor whenever they happen to wander. Those men 
are also employed to catch them when there is a necessity. They 
mount on horseback, summon the troop to a quarter from which it can- 
not escape, mingle among them, provided with the instrument above 
mentioned. ‘They fing it on the neck ofthe animal, which, finding it- 
self caught, fastens the knot still tighter by its endeavours to break 
loose. He falls at last when respiration fails, the men throw themselves 
upon him, bind him, and put a strong halter-round his neck. 


The Haytians, like most other savages, very soon, when they began 
business on their own account, acquired an accurate perception of all 
the principles connected with profitable buying and selling. Chris- 
tophe did some things in this way, which were really chef-d’auvres. In 
one case—it was shortly after he became “ emperor’—a London coach- 
maker, whose name, we rather think, was Crowther, had heard that the 
Palace of “Sans Souci’ was to be floored with silver, and walked with 
eold, and imagined the specuiation of carrying out a cargo of “ state 
carriages,” built upon the model of that used by the Lord Mayor of 
London, with harness—a horse-load in itself, every housing—tor the 
use of the “imperial court.” The‘arrival of these vehicles, as might 
be supposed, gave prodigious satisfaction. The empress, the moment 
she saw them, got into one; and could not be persuaded to get out all 
day: and the coachmaker expected a return of at least four hundred 


per cent. on his adventvire. When, to his surprise and horror, after the 
price was fixed, and the goods landed, so that there was no.retreat for 
merchant or merchandise, Christophe declared it to have been part of 
fis understanding, that the payment was to be made—* not in money— 


} ) +} r 
but in ‘fhe produce of the dit 


sian dominions—namely, in sugar and to- 
bacco.” This fraud was only the preimiée rpas, Sugar and tobacco were 


at that time so low in price in England, that the unhappy speculator 
saw al once a tremendous abatement of his gains; but he was relieved 
from part of his apprehensions as to adding very seriously to the glut 
in the home market, by the discovery that “ the emperor,” (who seem- 
ed to wish to read a lesson to hasty adventurers), meant not only to pay 
his bill in produce, but in produce valued at his own price! What fol- 
lowed, but for the monstrous villany of the proceeding, was really ludi- 
crous. ‘fhe amount to be given for the carriages, by the scheme of pay- 
ing in produce, being already abated nearly half, it was then announ- 
ced to the enraged and unfortunate dealer, that “an import duty” of 
twenty per cent. would be payable to“ government” upon the carriages 
that he had brought; and an “export duty” of ten (if we recollect 
right) upon the sugar, &c. that he was to take away! thus literally leav- 
ing nothing—or a fraction next to nothing—after the “ expenses” 
were deducted) to be disbursed by the Court authorities of St. Domin- 
go! The result, we believe was, that Mr. Crowther lost every thing, and 
was ruined by the speculation. He died either on his passage to Eng- 
land, or soon after his return; and it was upon some legal proceedings 
instituted relative to his property that the facts of the case came before 
the public. 
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